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ALCIBIADES, 
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| MATURE and fortune ſeemed to have 
KN to form the happineſs of Alct 
OO Jy ate = had wealth, gy N | 
beauty, birth, was in the flower of 
x * his age, and full vigour of health — 
How many qualifications to entitle a man to ab- 
ſurdities. Alcibiades had but one; he would be 
lov'd ſolely for himfelf. He had made conqueſts 
in Athens, from coquetry even up to wiſdom. 
But was he the objec, was it him they were in 
love with? This delicacy came into his head one 
one morning, as he was going to pay his addreſſes 
Vor. I. 3 | to 


1 
to a prude; that is the moment of reflexion 
Alcibiades was taken up with the idea of pure 
ſentiment, which is the metaphyſics of love. I 
am a ſine dupe indeed, ſays he, to throw away my 
time and attention upon a woman, who, perhaps, 
only loves me for- her oon ſake. I will find it out 
by all the Gods, and if it is ſo, let her look 
among the boxers and gladiators for a lover to ſup- 
ply my place. 

The pretty prude, according to cuſtom, al- 
ways made ſome little reſiſtance to the ardour of 
Alcibiades.— O] it was a thing impoſſible ! ſhe 
could not think of it without a bluſh! She wiſh- 
ed for all the world that ſhe were not half ſo 
young, that ſhe might be more at her own liberty, 
and leſs peſtered with addreſſes. Alcibiades took 
her at her word. I perccive, Madam, ſays he 
one day, that theſe little compliances coft you 
ſome uneaſineſs; I will give you therefore a proof 
of the moſt perfekt difimeretied love. Ves, Ma- 
dam, ſince you deſire it, our ſouls ſhall be united, 
and I give you my word I will ſolicit nothing 
more, 

The prude commended this reſolution with an 
air which might eaſily have deſtroyed it ; but Al- 
Cibiades was a man of his word. She was ſur- 
Prized and chagrined. It was neceſſary, however, 
to conceal it. | 

The next day ſhe dreſſed herſelf in all the 
charms of the moſt engaging diſhabille. Deſire 
ſparkled in her eyes, and her whole air was care- 
leſſneſs and pleaſure. The thinneſt coverings, 
the moſt favourable diſorder ; every thing invited 
Alcibiades to forget his reſolution. He perceived 
the ſnare. What a conqueſt, Madam, ſays he, 
am I to gain over myſelf? I ſee that love has a 
mind to put me to the proof, and I am glad 1 is 


ts 1 
The r Vagy my ſentiments will appear in 
uſtre. 


the fuller Thoſe light tranſparent cover- 
ings, thoſe pillows which ſeem the throne of plea» 
ſure, your beauty, my deſires : how many ene- 
mies to overcame! Ulyfles could not have eſcap- 
ed them. Hercules would have ſunk under them; 
I will be wiſer than Ulyſſes, and leſs frail than 
Hercules. Yes, Madam, I will ſhew you, that 
the pleaſure of loving only ſnhalb take place of all 
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— other pleaſures. Vou are a moſt charming crea- 
ff ture, ſays ſhe; and I flatter myſelf that I have a 
e very ſingular lover. I am only atraidiof one things 
* your love will grow weak under this ſeverity.— 
ſo On the: contrary, briſkly reply'd Alcibiades, it 
y. will be the ſtronger and more ardent.— But then 
k you are young, and people are not always maſ- 
1e ters of themſelves; and, I think, your fidelity 
u would be in great danger, If I give you up to your 
of own deſires. Don't be uneaſy, Madam, I will 


4 anſwer for every thing. If: I can overcome them 
d, in your preſence, where is it that I ſhall not be 
ng maſter of them ?—Will you promiſe me then at 
leaſt, ſays. ſhe, that if they grow too preſſing and 
an intolerable, you. will make a free confeſſion to 
Al- me? I ſhould be very ſorry that you ſhould be re- 
ur- ſtrained by any falſe ſname. Don't picque yourſelf 
er, an keeping your word with me; there is nothing 
4 that I would not ſooner pardon than infidelity.— 
the Yes, Madam, I will moſt ſincerely confeſs my 


Gre weakneſs, whenever I find myſelf on the point of 
re- yielding: But let me atleaſt try my powers; I 
gs, know, they will go ſtill further, and J hope love. 
ted will inſpire me with new ones. The prude was 
ved almoſt mad; but yet ſne could not complain 
he, without contradiQting herſelf; ſhe was reſolved, 
as a {Wb owever, to wait, in hopes that upon ſame new 
f it, ial Alcibiades muſt ſurrender. When he waked 


* 
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in the morning. he received the foltowing note z 
% J have had a moſt cruel night, let me ſee you, 
I cannot live without you.“ r CT 
. He goes to viſit the prude. The window cur- 
tains were but half open, and the light broke 
gently into the apartment on waves of purple. 
The prude was yet in her bed, which was ſprin- 
kled over with roſes. Come, ſays ſhe, in a 
plaintive voice, come and calm my uneaſineſs. I 
have been frightened all night with a horrid dream. 
I thought I ſaw you upon your knees at the feet 
of a rival. I ſhudder even now. I have told you, 
Alcibiades, that I cannot live in the fear of your 
proving unfaithful. | My misfortune would be ſo 
much the more ſenſible, as I ſhould be the cauſe 
of it, and 1 will at leaſt have nothing to reproach 
myſelf with. You were in the right to promiſe 
to ſubdue yourſelf, but you are too young to hold 
out long. Do I not know you? I perceive I 
have defired too much of you; I know it would 
be both imprudence and cruelty to impoſe fo hard 
a la upon you. While ſhe was ſaying this in the 
moſt affecting manner, Alcibiades caſt himſelf at 
her feet. I ſhall be very unhappy, Madam, ſays he, 
if you entertain ſo mean an opinion of me, as not 
to think me capable of being firmly attach'd to 
you by the ties of ſentiment alone! After all, of 
what do I deprive myſelf? of that which debaſes 
love. I bluſh to think you ſhould conſider ſuch a 
ſacrifice as any thing. But were it as great a one 
as you ſeem to imagine, I ſhould only reap the 
greater glory. No, my dear Alcibiades, replies 
the prude, ſtretching out her hand to him, I do 
not inſiſt upon a ſacrifice which muſt coſt you fo 
much. Tam ſufficiently aſſured of, and delighted 
with, the pure and delicate paſſion you have diſco- 
vered towards me. Be happy, I conſent. * 
Nas am, 


dam, cried he, in the happineſs. of living only 
for you. Spare your ſuſpicions, and your com- 
paſſion, you ſee before you a lover, the moſt 
faithful, the moſt tender, and moſt reſpectful.— 
And the moſt ſtupid, interrupted ſhe, drawing the 
curtains briſkly, and calling up her ſervants. Al- 
cibiades went out in a rage, to find that he was 
beloved only as other people were, and fully re- 
ſolved never to vifat more a woman, who had on- 
only choſen him for her own pleaſure. It was not 
thus, ſays he, they loved in the age-of innocence, 
and if the young Glycerium entertains fuch 
thoughts of me, as her eyes ſeem to tell, I am ve- 

ry certain her love will be truly pure. 

Glycerium, in her fiftecnth year, was already 
the object of generakatiention ; all the youth in 
Athens were enamoured of her. Imagine a role, 
at the moment of its opening, ſuch was the 
freſtmeſs and luſtre of her beauty. 

Aleibiades preſented himſelf before her, and his 
rivals were put to flight. It was not then the 
cuſtom at Athens, te marry: to-day, to hate and 
deſpiſe one another next morning, and the young 
people before marriage, had always the liberty of 
ſeeing and converſing together with a decent and 
becoming freedom. The ladies did not leave the 
care of their virtue to their guardians; but took 
the trouble of being diſcreet upon themſelves. 
Modeſty has been a weak combatant, ever ſince * 
ſhe has been deprived of the honours of a victory. 
Glycerium's made an excellent defence. Alcibia- 
des left nothing unturned to ſurprize it, or to over- 
come it. He praiſed the young Athenian for her 
fine talents, her graceful charms, and her exqui- 
lite beauty, He obſerved in every thing ſhe ſaid, 
an elegance which ſhe never thought of, and a 


delicacy of which ſhe was well aſſured. What 
| | B 3 pity 
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$8 
pity it is, that with ſo many charms, ſhe ſnould 
have an inſenſible heart! I adore you, Madam, 
ſays he, and I am happy if you love me; don't be 
afraid to confeſs it, to be ingenuous is the pecu- 
har virtue of your age. They did well to give the 
name of prudence to diſſimulation; that pretty 
mouth is not made to betray the ſentiments of your 
heart; let it be the organ of love, he formed it 
for himſelf. If you deſire me to be ſincere, an- 
fwered Glycerium, with a modeſty mixed with 
great tenderneſs, contrive a way for me to be ſo 


without a bluſh. I will not by any means —_ 


my heart, but neither will I betray my duty, and, 
if I ſaid any more, I ſhould betray either the one 
or the other. Glycerium was willing, before ſhe 
explained herſelf, .that the match ſhould be con- 
cluded. Alcibiades wanted her to explain herſelf, 
even before it was thought on. It will be a fine 
time, ſays he, to aſſure me of your love, when 
marriage has made it aduty, and I ſhall have re- 
duced you to the neceſſity of feigning it! It is 
now, while you are free, and in your own power, 
that we hear from your own mouth the diſintereſt- 
ed avowal of a pure and natural ſentiment, would 
be the moſt flattering to me. Well then, be con- 
tent, and don't reproach me with a want of ſen- 
ſibility; ſince J have ſeen you, my heart has been 


ſufficiently ſo. You may judge of my eſteem, 


by my entruſting this ſecret to you, but now it 
has eſcaped me, I beg one favour of you; not to 
convei ſe with me in this private tẽte-A-tẽte man- 
ner, till you have agreed with thoſe on whom J 
depend. This confeſſion, which Alcibiades ob- 
tained, would have made a leſs difficult lover per- 
tely happy, but he was entirely taken up with 
his chimerical idea, He was reſolved at all events, 
to find out whether he was beloved purely for 

| * himſelf. 
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himſelf, I will not diſſemble, ſays he, the buſinels I 
am upon, may meet with bad ſucceſs. Your re- 
lations received me with a cold politeneſs, ſo dif- 
couraging, that I ſhould 'have taken my leave, 
had not the pleaſure of ſeeing your overcome my 
delicacy; but if I oblige your father to explain 
himſelf, it will be no more time for diſſembling. 
He is a member of the Areopagus; Socrates, the 
beſt of men, is there ſuſpected, and become odions, 
I am the friend and pupit of Socrates, and I fear 
that the hatred they concetve againſt him, may 
extend even to me. My ſears,. perhaps, go too 
far, but if your father ſacrifices us to his political 
principles, if he refuſes me your hand, what will 
you determine to do? To be miſerable, anfwer- 
cd Glycerium, and yield to my fate, —Then you 
would not ſee me anymore? If they forbad me 
to ſee you, it would be proper that I ſhould obey. 
You would then obey too, if they propoſed 
another huſhand——l will be a victim to my du- 
ty. And from that duty, you would love the 
huſband they had choſen for you? —I will endea- 
vour not to hate him; but what queſtions are 
theſe! What would you think of me, if my ſen- 
timents were otherwiſe? That you would love 
me as you ought to love.—'That I do love is too 
true—No, Glycerium, love knows no law, he 
ſurmounts all obſtacles ; but I will do you juſtice. 
This ſentiment 1s far above your age. It requires 
firm and courageous minds, which difficulties do 
but animate, and diſappointment cannot diſmay. 
Such love is, I own, very rare. To want a name, 
or a fortune which is to be diſpoſed of, to run in- 
to the arms of a huſband, to ſave themſelves from 
their parents, that is what they call love, and 


v hich I call only a thirſt for independence. You 


exerciſe a glorious power, fays ſhe, with tears 
B 4 in 
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in her eyes, to add injury to reproaches. I have 
ſaid nothing, but what proceeded from tenderneſs, 
and was perfectly honourable. Have I heſitated a 
moment to ſacrifice all your rivals to you? What 
do you deſire more of me? I deſire, ſays he, that 
you will ſwear eternal conſtancy to me, that you 
will ſwear that you will be mine, let what will 
happen, and that you will be only mine. Upon my 
word, Sir, that is what I never will do. Up- 
on my word, Madam, I ought to have expected 
that anſwer from you, and I bluſh to have ex- 
poſed myſelf ſo much. At theſe words he with- 
drew in a violent paſſion, ſaying to himſelf, I 
was much in the right to fall in love with a child 
who has no ſoul, and whoſe heart is to be given 
away only by the direction of her parents. 

There was in Athens a young widow, who 
ſeemed inconſolable for the loſs of her huſband. 
Alcibiades, with the reſt of the world came to pay 
his firſt reſpects to her, with that grave air, which. 
decency directs towards perſons in affliction. The 
widow found very ſenſible conſolation from the 
diſcourſes of this pupil of Socrates, and Alcibia- 
des found inexpreſſible charms. in the tears of the 
widow. Nevertheleſs, their morality became gay- 
er and gayer every day. They made a fine eulo- 
gium on the good qualities of the deceaſed, and 
afterwards agreed upon his bad ones. He was, to 
be ſure, one of the beſt ſort of men in the world; 
but then he was not abſolutely poſſeſſed of com- 
mon ſenſe. He had a very good perſon ; but nei- 


ther air nor elegance, He was very careful and 


obliging; but then his officiouſneſs was trouble- 
ſome and fatiguing. In ſhort, ſhe was abſolutely _ 
in deſpair on having loſt ſo good a huſband, but 

ſhe was fully reſolved never to take a ſecond. 
How, ſays Alcibiades, at your age to renounce 
matri- 
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31 
matrimony ! I muſt confeſs, anſwered the wi- 
dow, I am as much frighted at liberty, as I am 
diſguſted at ſlavery and ſubjection. At my age, 
left entirely to myſelf, and having no dependence, 
what ſhall become of me? Alcibiades did not fail 
to inſinuate to her, that there was ſtill a mean to 
take between the ſlavery of marriage, and the 


-Jovelineſs of widowhood, and in regard to decen- 


cy and appearances, it was very ealy to reconcile 
them with a tender and affectionate attachment. 
She was ſhocked with ſuch a propoſition; no, ſhe 
had rather die. Die at the age of the Loves and 
the Graces! It was eaſy to turn ſuch a project in- 
to ridicule, and the widow dreaded nothing ſo 
much as appearing ridiculous. She was then re- 
ſolved not to die. It was already decided, that ſhe 
could not poſſibly live without ſomebody for a pro- 
tector, that ſomebody mult be a lover, and with- 


out any partiality or prevention, ſhe knew of no- 


body more worthy of ſuch regard, and more like- 
ly to pleaſe her than Alcibiades. He redoubled 
his aſſiduity. At firſt ſhe began to complain of it, 
ſoon it became familiar; at laſt ſhe defired it 
might be a ſecret; and to avoid all imprudence, 
every thing was ſettled with the utmoſt decency, 
Alcibiades was at the full of all his wiſhes. 


*'Twas neither the pleaſures of love, nor the ad- 


vantages of marriage that ſhe loved him for, 
*twas himſelf ; at leaſt ſo he thought. He tri- 
umphed over the grief, the diſcretion, the reſo- 
lution of a woman who defired nothing more of 
him than ſecrecy and love. The widow, on her 
part, congratulated herſelf on keeping ugder her 
own laws, the object of jealouly to all the beauties 
of Greece. But who can enjoy their pleaſures 
without a confidant ? Alcibiades, a lover in ſe- 
cret, was a lover as other men, and the fineſt tri- 
B 5 umph 
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umph in the world is of no conſequence, unleſs 


publickly ſolemnized. An author ſays, it is not 


7 


enough to be in a fine country, if one has not 


ſomebody by, to whom we may ſay, this is a de- 
lightful country. In the ſame manner, the wi- 
dow found it not enough to have Alcibiades for a 


lover, if ſhe could not tell ſomebody Alcibiades 


is a lover of mine. She then told it in confidence 
to an intimate friend, whs told it to ber lover, 


and he told it to all Greece, Alcibiades, aſto- 


niſhed to find this adventure ſo publickly known, 
thought it proper to inform the widow of it, who 
accuſed him of indiſcretion. If I were cul- 
pable, ſays he, in order to ſpread the report, I 
would let it ſtill run about the town; and I wiſh 
nothing ſo much as to put a ſtop to it. Let us 
be careful, let us avoid being ſeen in public; and 
when an accident brings us together, don't be un- 


eaſy at any diſtant or careleſs air which I may af- 


fect before you. The widow heard all this in a 


very bad humour; I know, ſays ſhe, you will be 


more at your eaſe, You grow tired of a conſtant 
attention, and you deſire nothing more than to be 
upon the wing. But for me, how would you have 
me appear? I cannot take upon me to turn co- 
quette. Diſguſted and fick of every thing in 
your abſence, thoughtful and embarraſſed when 
near you, J ſhall appear as if I were trifled with, 
and perhaps, in effect, I ſhall be ſo. If they are 

rſuaded that we are together, there is no reme- 
dy. The public never recant. What will then 
be the conſequence of this pretended fecret? The 


world will take you for an inconſtant lover, and 


me for the caft-off miſtreſs. This anſwer of the 
widows ſurprized Alcibiades : her conduct con- 
founded him; every day ſhe behaved with more 
eaſe, and aſſumed greater hberties. At public 
| Ho places 
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places ſhe always inſiſted upon his ſitting cloſe be- 
Rind her, he muſt give her his hand to lead her to 
theſtemple, and be an indiſpenſable party in her 
walks, and at her entertainments. She affected. 
particularly to mix with her rivals, and in the 
midſt of the circle would not ſuffer him to look 
on any other but herſelf. She ſpoke to him in a 
tone of importance, looked upon him with an air 


of myſtery, ſmiled at him moſt — and 


whiſpered him in the ear with that familiarity, 
which eaſily indicates to the public how well the 
parties are agreed. He plainly perceived that ſhe 
led him about like a ſlave tied to her car. I have 
miſtaken affectation for ſentiment, ſays he, with a 
ſigh, it is not me ſhe loves, tis the glory of the 
conqueſt ; ſhe would deſpiſe me if ſhe had no ri- 
vals. Vanity is incapable and unworthy of fixing 
love. | 
The jealouſy of the philoſophers could not for- 
give Socrates for publickly teaching truth andvir- 
tue; every day complaints were carried to the 
Areopagus againſt this dangerous citizen, Socrates, 
taken up in doing good, ſuftered them to ſay all 
the ill which they thought proper; but Alcibia- 
des, devoted to his maſter, faced all his enemies, 
He preſented himſelf before the magiſtrates. He 
reproached them with hearkening to the vileſt 


flanderers, and of giving protection to the baſeſt 


impoſtors, and ſpoke of Socrates as the juſteſt and 
wiſeſt among mortals. Enthuſiaſm rendered him 
eloquent. And in one of the conferences which 


he had with the members of the Areopagus, in 


the preſence of the judge's wife, he ſpoke with 
fo much ſweetneſs and vehemence, with fo much 
reaſon and argument, and the noble flame fo 


| lighted up his beauty, that the good woman 


was touched to the very ſoul, She took this un- 
| eaſineſs 


1 
eaſineſs for nothing more than admiration. Socrates, 
ſays ſhe, to her huſband, is indeed a divine man, 
if he forms ſuch diſciples: I am enchanted with 
this young man's eloquence; it is impoſſible to 
hear him without growing better. 'The magiſtrate, 
who never ſuſpected his wite's prudence, told Al- 
cibiades the commendation ſhe had paſſed upon 
him. Alcibiades was delighted, and deſired per- 
miſſion of the huſband to cultivate the eſteem of 
his wife. My wife, ſays he, is a philoſopher too, 
and I ſhall be glad to ſee you diſpute together, 
Rodope, that was the name of this worthy lady, 
picqued herſelf upon her knowledge of philoſo- 
phy,and that of Socrates,delivered fromAlcibiades's 
mouth, gained upon her moreand more every day, 
] forgot to obſerve, that ſhe was at that age, when 
though ſhe could not be a beauty, ſhe was yet 
handſome ; when women, though they are leſs 
lovely, know much better how to love. Alcibia- 
des was conſtant in his viſits to her. She neither 
diſtruſted him nor herſelf. The ſtudy of wiſdom 
took up all their converſation, The leſſons of So- 
crates paſſed into the ſoul of Rodope from Alcibia- 
des, and in their paſſage received additional 
charms. Twas like a ſtream of pure water, 
which runs over the flowers. Rodope was every 
day more and more changed. She made him de- 
fine, according to the principles of Socrates, wiſ- 
dom, virtue, juſtice and truth. Friendſhip came 
in its turn; and after having deeply conſidered its 
eſſence, I ſhould like to know, ſays ſhe, what 
difterence Socrates makes between love and friend- 
ſhip? Although Socrates, anſwered Alcibiades, is 
not of thoſe fort of philoſophers, who analyſe eve- 
ry thing, he diſtinguiſhes three loves, One groſs 
and mean, which is common to us with brutes, 
the impulſe of want, and the taſte of n ; 
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the other pure and celeſtial, and which brings us 


nearer to the Gods; it is the warmth and tender- 
neſs of friendſhip. The third, which partakeg 
of the two firſt, keeps a mean between Gods 
and brutes, and ſeems moſt natural to men ; it is 
the union of the ſouls cemented by the ſenſes. 
Socrates gives the preference to the pure de- 
lights of friendſhip; but as he does not make a 
crime in nature to have united ſpirit with matter, 
he does not ſuppoſe it to be one in man, to feel 
and acknowledge this mixture in his pleaſures.and 
inclinations. Above all, when nature has joined 
a beautiful body with a beautiful ſoul, he wouſd 
have us reſpect the work of nature. For though 
Socrates be ugly and deformed, yet does he do 
juſtice to beauty. If he knew, for example, 
with whom I am treating upon ſybjeQs. of philo- 
ſophy, I doubt not but he would find fault with 
me for employing my leſſons ſo badly. I diſ- 
penſe with your gallantry, interrupted Rodope. 
I am ſpeaking to a philoſopher; and young as 
he is, I would have him inform me, and not flat- 
ter me. Let us return to your maſter's princi- 
ples. He permits love, you ſay, but does he 
know of its levities and exceſſes? Yes, Madam, 
as he knows thoſe of drunkenneſs, and yet per- 
mits the uſe of wine, The compariſon is not 
juſt, ſays Rodope, we are at liberty in the choice 
of our wines, and the moderating the uſe of them. 


Have we the ſame liberty in love that is without 


choice or meaſure? Certainly, ſays Alcibiades, 


in a man that is unprincipled and immoral ; but 


Socrates begins, by making men wiſer and more 
virtuous, and *tis to them that he permits love. 
He knows that they will love nothing but what 
is honourable, and then there is no riſque of 
loving to exceſs, The mutual inclination of two 

__ virtuous 
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virtuous ſouls can only render them more vir- 
tuous. Every anſwer of Alcibiades cleared away 
ſome difficulty in the mind of Rodope, and made 
the bias, which carried her towards him, more 
werful and rapid. Nothing remained now but 
conjugal faith, and that was a gordian knot. Ro- 
dope was not one of thoſe with whom it muſt be 
cut, it was abſolutely neceſſary to be untied. 
Alcibiades ſounded her at a diſtance, as they were 
one day upon the article of ſociety. Want, ſays 
Alcibiades, has re- united men, common intereſt 
has ſettled their duties, and the abuſe of them 
has produced laws. All this is ſacred; but all 
this enters not into our mind. As men are con- 
nected only externally, the mutual duties which 
they impoſe upon themſelves paſs not the ſurface. 
Nature alone is the lawgiver of the heart: ſhe 
alone can inſpire gratitude, friendſhip, love: ſen- 
timent cannot be a duty from inſtitution. Hence 
it happens, that in marriage, for example, one 
can neither promiſe nor expect more than a 
corporeal attachment. Rodope, who had reliſh- 
ed the beginning, was afraid of the conſequence, 
What, ſays ſhe, have I promiſed my huſband to 
behave only as if I lov'd him ?——What could 
you promiſe him ? To love him indeed, ſays 
ſhe, with a faultering voice, He has promiſed 
you then in his turn to be not only amiable, but. 
the moſt amiable of all men in your eyes. 

He has promiſed to do the beſt in his power, and 
hes kept his word, —— Very well, and you do all 
in your power too to love him only; but you are 
neither the one nor the other ſure of ſucceſs.— 
This is ſhocking philoſophy, cry'd Rodope ! 

Happily, Madam, it is not ſo ſhocking; there 
would be but too many guilty offenders, if 
7 3 conjugal 
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conjugal love were an eſſential duty.— How, 
Sir, do you doubt it ?—I doubt nothing, Madam, 
but my frankneſs may perhaps offend you; and I 
don't ſee you diſpoſed to imitate it. I thought 1 
was talking to a philoſopher, but find I have been 
talking only to a lady of wit. I take my leave, 
confounded indeed at the miſtake, but will give 

ou at leaſt an example of ſincerity at parting. 
i believe I have morals as pure and honourable as 


the moſt virtuous woman ; I know too, as well as - - 


ſhe, how far we are bound by honour, and the 
religion of our oath ; I know the laws of matri- 
mony, and the crime that attends the violation 
of them: nevertheleſs, had I married a thouſand 
women, I ſhould never have felt the leaſt re- 
proach for thinking' you alone more beautiful, 


and a thouſand times more amiable, than all theſe f 


thouſand women together. According to you, in 
order to be virtous, we muſt have neither eyes 
nor ſoul; Icongratulate you, Madam, on having 
arrived at this degree of perfection. | 
This diſcourſe, pronounced in a peeviſh and 
angry tone, left Rodope in an amazement, which 
ſhe could hardly recover from. From that time 
Alcibiades broke off his viſits. She had diſcover- 
ed at his parting, a warmer intereſt than what 
aroſe merely from the heat of the diſpute; ſhe 
perceived too, that on her ſide, the philoſophical 
conferences were not what ſhe regretted the moſt. 
A diſtaſte to every thing, a diſtaſte to herſelf, a 
ſecret repugnance to the careſſes and aſſiduities of 
her huſband, in ſhort, the confuſion and bluſhes, 
which the very name of Alcibiades occafton'd, all 
theſe things made her dread the danger of ſeein 
him again, and yet ſhe very impatiently Ae 
to ſee him once more. Her huſband bronght 
him back to her, as ſhe had told him hoy 8 
| Allen 
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fallen out with one another upon a verbal diſpute. 
The magiſtrate only rallied Alcibiades, and ob- 
liged him to return. The interview was ex- 
ceeding ſerious; the huſband amuſed himſelf 
with them ſome little time, but his buſineſs call- 
ed him elſewhere. I leave you, ſays he, and I 
hope after you have quarrelled about words, you 
will come to a reconciliation about things. The 
good man meant no evil, but his wife could not 
help bluſhing for him. | 

After a pretty long filence, Alcibiades took up 
the diſcourſe. Our converſations, Madam, ſays 
he, were my delight, and tho? I had a propenſi- 
ty to diſſipation, you have taught me to reliſh. 
and preter every thing to the charms of ſolitude. 
T was no longer of the world, I was not myſelf, 
I was yours wholly. Don't think that the idle 
hope of ſeducing you, has entered into my mind. 
Virtue, much more -than wit or beauty, has en- 
ſlaved me to your laws. But as I heed you with 
a paſſion as delicate as it was tender, I flattered 
myſelf with inſpiring you with the like. This 
ure and virtuous love offends you, or rather it 
incommodes you, for it is not poſſible that you 
can really condemn it. All that I feel for you, 
Madam, you feel for another, you have confeſ- 
ſed it. 1 can neither reproach you, nor com- 
plain; allow only that I am not happy. Perhaps 
there is but one woman in all Athens, who hasa 
love for her huſband, and it is preciſely that very 
woman I am deſperately in love with. Upon my 
word, you are mighty ſimple for the ſcholar of a, 
ſage, ſays Rodope imiling. He anſwered very 
gravely ; ſhe rephed again jeſtingly ; he laid hold 
of her hand; ſhe grew angry; he kiſs'd her hand, 
ſhe wanted to withdraw it; he ——— 
2 E 
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ſhe bluſh'd, and the heads of the philoſophers 
were turned, 5 8 
There is no occaſion to ſay how Rodope was 
afflicted, or how ſhe comforted herſelf: All this 
* imagin'd in a virtuous and affectionate 
wife. 
She was terribly frightened for the peace and 
honour of her huſband. Alcibiades took. an oath 
of inviolable ſecrecy to her; but the malice of 
the public rendered his indiſcretion unneceſſary. 
They knew that he was not that ſort of man, to 
be eternally talking plyloſcghy to a pretty wo- 
man. His aſſiduities created ſuſpicions, and the 
ſuſpicions of the world paſs for certainties. It 
was ſettled, that Alcibiades had had Rodope. 
The repot᷑t came to the ears of the huſband ; he 
did not care to give any credit to it, but his 
own and his wife's honour made it neceſſary, 
that ſhe ſhould be above ſuſpicion. He told her 
the neceſſity. of diſmiſſing Alcibiades with, ſo 
much good nature, reaſon, and confidence, that 
ſhe had not even the courage to reply. There 
is nothing more irkſome to a ſenſible and na- 
turally virtuous mind, than receiving marks of 
eſteem, which it does not deſerve. EL 
Rodope from that moment, reſolved never to 
ſee Alcibiades more ; and the more weakneſs ſhe 
felt in herſelf towards him, ſhe ſhewed the greater 
firmneſs in breaking with him for ever. He 
could not overcome her with all his eloquence, 
I have ſuffered myfelf to be perſuaded, that the 
ſecret injuries done to a huſband were nothing, 
but appearances alone are real injuries from the 
moment they hurt his honour, or diſturb his 
270m I am not obliged to love my huſband, I 
elieve it, but it is my indiſpenſable duty to make 
him happy, as far as it is in my power. —80 
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Madam, you prefer his happineſs to mine —1 


prefer my engagements to my inclinations; that 
word which has now eſcaped me, ſhall be my 


laſt weakneſs. I thought, ſaid Alcibiades ſome- 


what picqued, I had been beloved. Adieu, Ma- 
dam, I fee I owed my happineſs only to the ca- 


—— of a moment. Theſe are your honourable 
adies, continued he. When they like us, *tis 


Aan exceſs of love, when they quit us, tis an ef- 


fort of virtue, and this love, and this virtue is at 
the bottom nothing more than a mete phantaſy 
which comes and goes. I have deſerved all theſe 
afronts, ſays Rodope, 'burſting into tears. A 


woman who has no reſpect for herſelf, cannot 


hope for any from others. It is very juſt that 
our weakneſſes ſhould bring us into contempt. 
Alcibiades was cofivinced, after ſo many proofs, 
that there was no reliance upon women. But 
he was confident enough of himſelf to run into 
new dangers, and fully reſolved, as he was, never 


to be ip love more, yet he could not help feeling 
-confuſedly a ſort of neceſſity for it. 


In this ſecret uneaſineſs, as he was walking 


one day on the banks of the ſea, he ſaw a lady 


coming towards him, whoſe gait and beauty 
might have paſſed her off for a goddeſs, if he had 


not recollected her to be none other than Eri- 


gone, the courtezan, He would have avoided 


her, but ſhe came directly up to him. Alcibiades, 


ſay ſhe, philoſophy will make a fool of you : tell 
me, is it time, at your age, to bury yourſelf a- 
live in theſe abſtruſe and melancholy ideas ? Come, 
come, believe me, be happy now, we ſhall al- 
ways have time to be wiſe. I aſpire not to be 


{| Wie, ſays he, but in hopes of being happy.— 
pon my word, an excellent road to happineſs! 
Do you think I waſte myſelf away in the ſtudy of 


wiſdom ? 


expence of my creditors. 
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wiſdom? And is there an honeſt woman among 
them more contented with her condition than 1 
am? This Socrates has ſpoiled you. It is a great 
pity ;- but there is ſtil] a remedy, if you'll follow 
my leſſons. I have had a deſign upon you a long 
time. I am young, handſome, ſenſible; and I 
believe I may ſay, without vanity, as good as 
any bearded philoſopher of them all. They 


preach 'moriification—horrid ſcience! come to 
my ſchool, my doctrine is enjoyment. I have 
but too well learnt it at my own expence, ſaid 


Alcibiades, pleaſure and oſtentation have ruined 
me. I am no longer that man of ſplendor and 
fortune, whoſe follies have made him ſo famous; 
and at preſent I have no other ſupport than at the 
Well! and does 
that make you uneaſy ? Be comforted, I have gold 


and jewels-in plenty, and the follies of others 


ſhall make you amends for your own. . You flat- 


ter me too much, reply'd Alcibiades, by theſe 


obliging offers, but I cannot think of abuſing 
them. What is all this delicacy about? Does 


not love make all things common? Beſides, who 


will imagine that you owe any thing to me? You 
would not be fool enough to boalt of it; and I 


have too much vanity to publiſh it myſelf —1 
. Proteſt you ſurprize me; for in ſhort you have 
the character of being avaricious——Avaricious ! 


yes, to be ſure; with thoſe whom I don't love, 


to be liberal to thoſe whom I do. My jewels 
are, indeed, very dear to me, but you are ſtill 


dearer. If you have occafion for them, ſpeak,'I 


will ſacrifice them to you to-morrow. Your 
generoſity, reply'd Alcibiades, confounds and 


overwhelms me. I would give you the pleaſure 


of exerciſing it, if I could ſhew my gratitude as 


à young 
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a young man ought ; but, not to diſſemble, the 
immoderate uſe of pleaſures has not only ruined 
my fortune, but taught me the ſecret of grow- 
ing old before my time. I believe ſo, ſays Eri- 
gone ſmiling, you have been acquainted with ſo 
many honourable women! But I am going to 
aſtoniſh you, a lively and delicate ſentiment is all 
I aſk of you; and if your heart is not ruined too, 
you have enough to ſatisfy me. You. rally, ſaid. 
Alcibiades Not at all. If I took Hercules for 
a lover, I would have him be Hercules; but I 
would have Alcibiades love me like Alcibiades, 
with all that delicacy of calm pleaſure, the 
ſource of which is in the heart, If in the ſen- 
fual way, you intend to ſurpriſe me, ſo much the 
better. I permit every thing, and inſiſt upon 
nothing. Indeed, fays Alcibiades, I am as much: 
charm'd as ſurpriz'd, and except the uneaſineſs 
and jealouſy which rivals might occaſion—Rivals} 
you ſhall have none but wretched ones, I'll give 
you my word. Believe me, my friend, women. 
change only from coquettry or curioſity; and. 
you know very well. both the one and the other 
are exhauſted with me. If I did not know man- 
kind, the promiſe I make might be dangerous; 
but in facrificing them to you, I know what 1 
am doing. After all, there is one ſure method 
of making yourſelf eaſy. You have a ſeat ata 
little diſtance from Athens, where we ſhall not 
be ' troubled with impertinent viſits. Do you 
think you could poſſibly ſupport a zet# d teti there 
along with me? we'll ſet out whenever you pleaſe. 
No, faid he, my buſineſs detains me in town for 
ſome time; but if we ſhould come together, muſt. 
we advertiſe it ?—As you pleaſe. If you chuſe 
to own me, I will proclaim it; if you chuſe it to, 
be a ſecret, I will be more diſcreet and reſerv'd 

| than 
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- than aprude. As I depend on nobody, and only 
love you for your own ſake, I neither fear not 
deſire to attract the eyes of the public. Don't 
make yourſelf uneaſy, conſult your heart, and if 
I am agreeable to you, I ſhall expect you to ſup- 
per. Come, let us go to invoke the Gods of 
pleafure and joy to be witneſſes of our oath. 
Alcibiades took hold of Erigone*s hand, and kiſ- 
ſing it with tranſport, at laſt ſays he, I have met 
= love, and my: happinefs begins from this 
Av. Tz; 2 171 | . 
| "They arrive at the courtezan's. Every deli- 
cacy of the moſt exquiſite kind, which taſte 
could invent to- flatter all the ſenſes at once, 
ſeemed met together in this delicious repaſt for 
the entertainment of Alcibiades. In fach an 
apartment Venus received Adonis, when the 
loves poured'out the nectar, and the graces ſerv- 
ed them up ambroſia. When I took upon me, 
ſays Erigone, the name of one of the miſtreſſes 
of Bacchus, I never flattered myſelf with the 
idea of poſſeſſing a mortal more beautiful than 
the conqueror of India, What do I ſay? a mor- 
tal! no; *tis Bacchus, Apollo, *tis Love him- 
felf whom T poſſeſs, and I am at this moment 
the happy rival of Erigone, Calliope, and Pſyche. 
Let me crown you then, my young God, with 
the vine, the laurel, and the myrtle. O may 1 
in your eyes poſſeſs all the attractions which the 
mortals have adored, whoſe charms are reunited 
in you !- Alcibiades, intoxicated with ſelf-love 
and paſſion, diſplayed all thoſe enchanting talents, 
which would have ſeduced wiſdom itſelf. He 
ſung his triumph to the lyre, compared his own 
happineſs to the gods, and thought himſelf hap- 
pier than them, as he found he was more amiable 
and more beloved. Sen 
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After ſupper, he was conducted into a neighs- - 
bouring apartment, which was ſeparated from 
Erigone's. Repoſe yourſelf, my dear Alcibjades, 
ſaid ſhe, leaving him, may love make me the 
object of all your dreams. Vouchſafe, at leaſt, 
to make me believe ſo; and if any other object 
offers itſelf to your mind, ſpare my delicacy, 
and by a good-natured deceit, repair the invo« - 


luntary injury you ſhall be guilty of in your ſleep, 


What, anſwered Alcibiades, tenderly, am I to 
be reduced to the pleaſures of illuſion only? 
You ſhall never have any other laws with me, 


. ſays ſhe, than your own deſires. At theſe words, 


ſhe-retired into her chamber, ſinging a. ſong as 
ſhe withdrew. 1 1 8 2 Ts 
Alcibiades cried out in raptures, O modeſty! 
O virtue! what are ye, if in hearts which ye 
inhabit not, pure chaſte love is to be found; 
love, ſu ch as it deſcended from the heavens to 
animate men yet innocent, and embelliſn human 
nature, In this exceſs of admiration and tran 


port, he got up, and went to ſurprize Erigone. 


Erigone received him with a ſmile. Full of 
delicate ſenſibility, her heart ſeemed to catch 
fire only from the deſires of Alcibiades. Two 


months paſt away in this delightful union, with- 


out the courtezan's departing one moment from 
the character ſhe had aſſumed ; but the fatal day 
was at hand that was to deſtroy at once the pleas 
ing deluſion. 1 | NS 
The preparations for the Olympic games, 
were the topic of converſation amongſt all the: 
youth of Athens, Erigone talked ſo much of 
theſe games, and of the glory, of bearing away: 


„ the prize with ſo much. warmth and' vivacity, 
that: ſhe made her lover conceive: the deſign of 
entering the courſe, and the hope of a ſucceſsful, 

7 triumph. 
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triumph. But he was determined to pleaſe her 
by ſurprize. 10 I» | 
The day came for the celebration of the games; 
and Alcibiades left her to appear amongſt them. 
If we were to be ſeen together at theſe ſights, 
ſays he, people would not fail to draw diſagree- 
able inferences ; and we have agreed, you know, 
to avoid even on. Let us go to the Cir- 
cus ſeparately. We ſhall meet together when the 
games are over, and I ſhall expect you at ſup- 


per. 3 
pe people aſſemble, and ſettle to their places. 


Erigone appears, and attracts the eyes of all up- 
on her. The pretty women behold her with en- 
vy, the ugly with indignation, the old men with | 


regret, and the young with univerſal tranſport, . ' 


The eyes of Erigone, however, wandering over 
the fpacious amphitheatre, looked only in queſt 
of Alcibiades. "On a ſudden, ſhe ſees the horſes 
and the chariot of her lover at the barrier. She 
could hardly believe her own eyes. But ſoon a 
outh, beautiful as Love himſelf, and fierce as 


Mars, vaults into the chariot.  *Tis Alcibiades! 


*tis he himſelf! The name paſſes from mouth to 
mouth. She hears nothing all around her but, 
that's He! It is Alcibiades, the ornament and 
glory of the Athenian youth! Erigone turned 
pale with joy. He caſt a look upon her which 
ſeemed to be the preſage of Romy The cha- 
riots are drawn up in front; the barrier opens. 
The ſignal is given; the earth reſounds under the 
feet of the horſes. A, cloud of duſt envelopes 


them. Erigonę ſcarce breathes; all her ſoul is 


in her eyes, and they follow the chariot of her 


lover through loads of duſt. The chariots ſepa» 
rate. The ſwifteſt gain the advantage; among 


which number is that of Alcibiades. - —_—_ 


Heart of Erigone ſinks down again. Every ſtrug- 


tenance with her veil. She thought the eyes of all 


to ſee the cauſe of it. Tis Piſicrates, who 
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all trembling and pale, offers up her vows to 
Caſtor, to Pallas, to Hercules, to Apollo. At 
length ſhe ſees Alcibiades at the head, and only 
one antagoniſt by the fide of him. At that mo- 
ment, hope and fear kept her mind in ſuſpence 
and agitation. 'The wheels of the chariot ſeem 
to turn upon the ſame axis, and the horſes ſeem 
guided by the ſame reins. Alcibiades redoubles 
his ardour ; and the heart of Erigone immediate- 
ly dilates. His rival encreaſes his ſpeed, and the 


gle, every revolution cauſes an immediate change 
in her. The two chariots arrive at the goal; but 
Alcibiades his antagoniſt has ſprung forward and 
ot the head of him. Immediately the name of 
BiGcrates of Samos echoes from a thouſand voices. 
Alcibiades, in the utmoſt conſternation, retires in 
his chariot, hanging down his head, the reins 
flowing looſely from his hands, and carefully 
avoiding that ſide of the Circus, where Erigone, 
overwhelmed with confuſion, covered her coun- 


were upon her, reproaching her for her love to a 
man who had been vanquiſhed. A general mur- 
mur was heard round about her. She looks up 


brings his chariot up on that ſide where ſhe ſits. 
A new ſubje& of grief and confuſion ! But what 
was her ſurprize, when the chariot ſtopping at her 
feet, ſhe faw the conqueror come down from it, 
who advances to preſent her with the Olympic 
crown | It is to you, Madam, that I owe it, ſays. 
he, and I come to pay you the due homage for it. 
Let us conceive, it poſſible, the various emo- 
tions which the mind of Erigone laboured under 
at this ſpeech. But love was ſtill the conqueror. 
You owe nothing to. me, ſays ſhe to Piſicrates, 
bluſhing; 


NS 
bluſhing, my wiſhes, pardon my frankneſs, my 
wiſhes were not for you. Nevertheleſs, replied 
he, the deſire of appearing conqueror in your 
eyes, has acquired me this glory. If I have not 
been happy enough to engage your intereſt during 
the contention, let me at leaſt be happy enough 
to intereſt you in the triumph. He then preſſed 
her again, in the moſt affecting manner, to accept 
his offering. All the people invited her to it, by 
their frequent acclamations. Self- love at laſt got 
the better of love, She received the fatal laurel; to 
yield, ſays ſhe, to the inſtances and acclamationsof 
the people - but who could believe it ? She receiv- 
ed it with a pleaſant air, and Piſicrates remounted 
his chariot, intoxicated with love and glory. | 
As ſoon as Alcibiades had recovered his firſt 
ſhock; You are very weak, and very vain, ſaid 
he to himſelf, to afflict yourſelf to this exceſs, and 
for what ? becauſe there is found a man in the 
world more dexterous, or more fortunate than 
thyſelf. I ſee what it is torments you. You would 
have been tranſported, to have conquered before 
Erigone, and you are afraid you ſhall be leſs lov- 
ed, becauſe you are vanquiſhed. Let me do 
her juſtice. We is not of the ordinary kind of 
women. She will be pleaſed with the ſpirit which 
you have ſhewn, and as to the ill ſucceſs, ſhe 
will be the firſt to make you bluſh for your ſenſi- 
bility on fo trifling a misfortune, I will go to her 
with confidence. I can even congratulate my- 
ſelf on this mornent of adverſity. Itis a new tri- 
al of her heart, and love prepares me a triumph 
more flattering than any victory at the courſe. 
Full of theſe comfortable ideas, he repairs to 
Erigone, He finds the chariot of the conqueror 
at her gate, r 
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This was a ſtroke of thunder to him. Shame 
indignation, deſpair, take * of his foul, 
Diſtracted and raging, his ſteps in wild diſorder 


turn, as it were of themſelves, to the houfe of 


ates, - 

The good man, who had been at the games, 
Tan up to meet him. Well, ſays he, ſo you 
come to alleviate your diſappointment with me, 
becauſe you have been conquered. Had you tri- 
umphed, my young rake, I dare fay I ſhould not 
have ſeen you. I am not, however, the leſs ob- 


liged to you. I love to receive vifits from 


ple in adverſity. A mind intoxicated with its 
own happineſs, opens itſelf wherever it can, 
The confidence of an afflicted mind is more 


pleaſing and affecting. Confeſs, however, that 


our horſes did wonders. How then? You loſt 
it but by a ſingle volt. You may boaft of having 
the beſt horſes in Greece, after Pificrates of 
Samos, and indeed it is a glorious thing for a man 
to excel in horſes. Alcibiades was ſo confuſed, 


that he did not even underftand the raillery of 


Socrates. The philoſopher perceiving the trou- 
ble of his heart by the alteration of his coun- 
tenance, how is this, fays he, in a more ſerious 
tone, can a trifle, a mere child's play affe& you 
thus? If you had loft a kingdom, I could ſcarce- 


iy view ſuch an humiliation and dejection as you 


now appear in. Alas! my dear mafter, fays 


' Alcibiades, recovering himſelf, what a misfortune 


it is to have ſenſibility! In the age we live, a 
Heart of marble would better become us, 1 
confeſs, replied Socrates, ſenſibility fometimes 
coſts us dear, but it is fo good a thing, we can- 
not pay >=b wang for it : But tell me all that 
s happened. o 
een Alcibiades 


1 
Alcibiades related to him his adventures with 
the prude, the young lady, the widow, the 
judge's wife, and the courteſan, who at that mo- 
ment had forſaken him. What is it you com- 
plain of? ſays Socrates, after having heard him 
out. It ſeems to me, that every one of theſe in 


her way loved you with the utmoſt ſincerity. 


The prude, for example, loves pleaſure, ſhe finds 
it in you. You deprive her of it, ſhe diſmiſſes 
you; and ſo with the reſt. It is their own hap- 
pineſs, never doubt it, which they ſought in their 
lover. The young lady conſidered you as a huſ- 
band, whom ſhe might love with freedom and 
decency. The widow, as a conqueſt which did 
honour to her beauty. The magiſtrate's wife, 
as an amiable and diſcreet man, with whom, 
without danger or noiſe, her virtue and philoſo- 
phy might ſuffer ſome relaxation. The cour- 
ar boy as a man admired, applauded, univerſally 
ſought after, whom ſhe ſhould have the ſecret 
pleaſure of poſſeſſing alone, while all the beauties 
of Greece were diſputing about the glory of cap- 
tivating you. You allow then, ſays Alcibiades, 
that not one of theſe has loved me for my- 
ſelf. For thyſelf ! cried out the philoſopher, 
who, my dear child, has put that ridiculous pre- 
tenſion into your head ? Love is ſelfiſh, none love 
but for themſelves. Friendſhip, pure as that ſenti- 
ment is, does it not make its preferences, and 
found its choice on perſonal intereſt? and if you in- 
ſiſt on its being diſintereſted, you may begin by re- 
nouncing mine. I am aſtoniſhed, continued he, 
to ſee the folly of ſelf-love, even in thoſe who 
have the beſt underſtandings. I ſhould be glad 
to know, what is this /elf you deſire them ſo 
much to fall in love with. Birth, fortune, and 
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honour, youth, talents, and beauty, are but ac- 
cidents. Nothing of all theſe is you, and yet 
this is all that makes you amiable. The /elf 
which unites all theſe charms, is in you only 
the canvas of the tapeſtry, It is the embroidery 
makes it valuable. In loving theſe qualifications 
in you, they confound them with you. Don't 
excuſe yourſelf with making diſtinctions which 
cannot exiſt, and take the reſult of this mixture, 
as it is given you. It is a coin, whoſe conſiſtence 
is formed by the alloy, and which loſes its value 
in the crucible. I am not ſorry that your deli- 
cacy broke off your connexions with the prude 
and the widow, nor that the refolution of Ro- 
dope, and the vanity of Erigone, has reſtored 
you to your liberty. But I am in concern for 
Glycerium, and I adviſe you to return to her.— 
You can't be in earneſt, ſays Alcibiades, ſhe is a 
child that only wants to be married, ——Well 
then! do you marry her. Did I hear right? 
does Socrates adviſe me to marry ?!—W hy not? 
If your wife is diſcreet and ſenſible, you will be 
a happy man, and if ſhe is wanton, or coquettiſh, 
you will be a philoſopher, and either way you 
mult be a gainer. | 
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$OLIMAN THE SECOND. 

| A Moral TALE. 


Me it is merry enough to reflect on 
thoſe grave hiſtorians, who pother their 
brains to find out great cauſes for great revo- 
lutions. I dare ſay that Sylla's valet de chambre 
could not have forbore ſmiling, had he heard the 
different conjectures of politicians on his maſter's, 
abdication : but Sylla is out of the queſtion. 

Solimam the ſecond married his ſlave, in defi- 
ance of the laws of the Ottoman empire. You 
may imagine, perhaps, this flave to be a perfect 
beauty, with great genius and refined politics; 
nothing of all that; here is the fact. 

Soliman grew tired in the midſt of all his glory. 
The pleaſures of the ſeraglio, notwithſtanding 
their variety, were grown inſipid by being too 
eaſily obtamed. Ecannot bear, ſaid he, to have 
no other enjoyment but that of a parcel of ſub- 
miſſive careſſing machines; I hold them all at a 
very low rate; their liſtlefs condeſcenſion has no- 
thing flattering, nothing engaging, My delight 
2 be to enſlave a heart free and indepen- 

ent. 

A ſultan's whims are ſo many commands to his 
miniſters, Conſiderable ſums were promiſed to 
whomſoever could furniſh the ſeraglio with Eu- 
ropean ſlaves. In a ſhort time there were three 
introduced, who, like the three graces, ſeemed 


to have ſhared amongſt themſelves all the charms 
of beauty, 


C3 Majeſtic 
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thoughts of being ſhut up in a ſeraglio, with the 


ing a due reſpect to my virtue, to my youth, and 


ed with you; my whole happineſs will conſiſt in 
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Majeftic and modeſt features, ſweet languiſh- 
ing eyes, a frank open temper, joined to a ſoul of 
ſenſibility characteriſed the engaging Elmira. The 


notion of ſlavery, terrified her almoſt to death. 
Soliman found her ſwooned away in the arms 
of the women. He drew nigh, ſhe comes to 
Hetſelf; he endeavours with great tenderneſs 
to remove her fears, and give her comfort. She 
raiſed up her fine large blue eyes, moift with tears, 
with a languiſhing look. He gave her his hand, 
ſupported her, whilſt ſhe accompanied him with 
a feeble tottering ſtep. The ſlaves withdrew 
and as ſoon as they were left together, Soliman 
faid, Charming Elmira, it is not my intention to 
give the leaſt difagreeable apprehenſion. Forget 
that you have a maſter, and only behold in me a 
lover. The name of lover, as well as that of 
maſter, are equally unknown to me, reply'd 
Elmira, and which I' equally dread. I was in- 
formed, and I fhugder at the thought, that I was 
to be devoted to your pleaſures. Alas! what 
pleaſure can there be in overcoming weakneſs, 
and oppreſſing innocence ? Don't imagine that 
I hall ever ſubmit to the compliances of ſervi- 
tude. The only ſatisfaction you can poſſibly taſte 
with me, muſt be that of ſhewing yourſelf a 
generous protector. Oh |! reſtore me to my fond 
parents, reſtore me to my country! and in pay- 
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to my misfortune, be entitled to my gratitude, to 
my eſteem, and perhaps to my regrets. 

Such a ſpeech from a ſlave was quite new to 
Soliman; his generous ſoul was moved at it. No, 
my dear child, ſaid he, baniſh your fears, I will 
never have recourſe to violence. I am tranſport- 


loving 


K 

oving and ſtriving to pleaſe you; and yet I would 
ather ſuffer the torment of never ſeeing you 
again, than a much greater one, that of ſeeing 
you unhappy. However, before I ſet you at liber- 
ty, give me leave to try whether it is poſſible or 
not to diſpel the ſhocking notion that the name of 
ſlave has prepoſſeſt you with. I deſire but one 
month's trial; after which, if you are not diſpoſ- 
ed to a mutual inclination, I ſhall take no other 
revenge of your ungratefulneſs, but that of giv- 
ing you back to the ingratitude and treachery of 
men. O Sir, cry'd out Elmira, with a ſurprize 
mix'd with kg Ga unjuſt are the prejudices of 
my country! and how little are your virtues known! 
continue to be what you ſeem at preſent, and L 
ſhall never reckon this day amongſt my unhappy 
ones. | | 
Immediately ſeveral ſlaves appeared with the 
richeſt brocades and moſt precious jewels. Chooſe 
what you like, ſaid the ſultan, theſe are only for 
cloaths, not ornaments, where no eipbelliſhment 
is wanting, Pray do you chooſe for me, reply'd 
Elmira, running over the variety of gold and ſil- 
ver ſtuffs that were preſented to her choice. I de- 
ſired you would not aſk my advice, reply'd Soli-- 
man, I ſhall hate, without diſtinAion, any thing, 
if it was poſſible, that did not ſuit your charms. 
Elmira bluſh'd; and the fultan remarked that ſhe: 
preferred thoſe colours which were beſt adapt- 
ed to ſet off her particular beauty. It gave him 


— a flattering proſpect. The love of being adorn- 
ed is next to a deſire to pleaſe. 5 

1 The probation month, on Soliman's fide, pafſ- . 

x ſed on with the moſt reſpectful gallantry ; and on 

1 that of Elmira with the greateſt complaiſance 

5 and moſt delicate regard. She liked him ever 

4 day more and more, without knowing it, His 
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viſits were at firſt permitted only after the cere- 
mony of the toilet, to the hour ſhe retired to un- 
dreſs; but in a ſhort time he was admitted 
bath to the undreſſing and to the toilet. Twas 
there the plan was laid for the amuſements of the 
day, and for thoſe of the next. What one pro- 
poſed was preciſely what the other was going to 
propoſe; their only diſpute was which ſtole each 
other's thonghts firſt. Elmira, during theſe play- 
fyl debates, did not perceive ſome little inadver- 
tent negligences which her modeſty would have 
been alarmed at. A handkerchief flipt aſide, a 
tucker miſ-placed, &c. procured the ſultan now 


and then a pleaſure which he took care to diſ- 


guiſe, He knew, and it was a great deal for a 
ſultan to know, that it was injudicious to put mo- 
deſty to the bluſh; that baſhfulneſs is never more 
ſhy than when alarmed, and that they muſt be ta- 
med before they can be conquered. The more 
charms he diſcovered in Elmira, the more his ap- 


prehenſions encreaſed at the near approach of that 


day, which might deprive him of them for 
ever. 3 

The eve of the fixed deciſive day is come. So- 
liman ordered ſeveral cheſts to be got ready full 
of the richeſt ſtuffs, with the moſt valuable per- 
fumes and precious jewels of all kinds. He went 
to Elmira's apartment, followed by the preſents. 
To-morrow, Madam, ſaid he, is the day that I 
promiſed to reſtore you your liberty, if you ſtill 
regret it. I am come to make good my word, 
and bid you an eternal adieu. What! faid Elmira 
trembling, is it to-morrow ? I had quite forgot it. 
Yes, *tis to-morrow, reply'd the ſultan, that J 
am doomed to be the moſt wretched of mankind. 
—— You are very cruel to yourſelf then, to have 


put mein mind of it Alas! charming Elmi- 
; Ta, 
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ra, *tis in your power to make me forget it for 
ever. I muſt needs own, ſaid ſhe, that I am 
moved to ſee you grieved, that your.generous 
behaviour makes your happineſs dear to me; and. 
if to ſhew my gratitude, prolonging my ſlavery 
would. o, Madam, I am but too well ac- 
quainted with the pleaſure of ſeeing you: I am 
very ſenſible, that the more I ſhould know of you, 
the more ſhocking it would be to part with you.. 
Such a ſacrifice would be my death ; but I ſhould 
only make it a more painful one in deferring it. May 
your country be worthy of poſſeſſing you! may 
thoſe whom you are going to charm be more de- 
ſerving of you. than I am ! T only aſk one favour, 
which is to accept of theſe trifles, as a ſmall to- 
ken of the moſt tender and ſincere love that you, 
yes, you yourſelf are capable of inſpiring. No, 
Sir, ſaid ſhe, with a faultering voice, I accept of 
none of your preſents. I go: *tis your will. But 
I ſhall take along with me nothing of yours but 
your image, which is engraved in my heart. So- 
liman fixing his eyes on Elmira's,. found them 
wet with tears. Farewel, Elmira |! Farewel, 
Soliman ! They made one another ſo many, and 
ſuch tender farewels, that they ended by reſolv- 
ing never to part ſo long as they lived. The ave- 
nues to bliſs which he had: curſorily paſſed with 
his Aſiatic ſlaves, ſeemed ſo delicious with Elmi- 
ra, that they gave him the moſt rapturous joy to 
walk through them. ſtep by ſtep.. But when arri- 
ved at the port of happineſs, his-pleaſures grew 
as inſipid as thoſe he had taſted before; and by 
becoming eaſy and unconſtrained, became flat and 
vapid. Their days, which were fo full and con- 
ſtantly employed, began to have ſome intervals. 
In one of theſe vacant moments, where com- 
plaiſance alone retained the ſultan, Have you any 
8 C 5 | objec- 
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„ n ſaid he to Elmira, to be entertained by 
a ſlave from your own country, who, I am told, 
has a very fine voice? Elmira, at thispropoſal, 
felt very ſenſibly the riſk ſhe ran; but to con- 
ſtrain a lover that grows tired, is but fatiguing 
him the more. I can have no objeQtion anſwered 
ſhe, to any thing you deſire. The ſlave was in- 
troduced. th | 

Ihe ſinger, whoſe name was Delia, had a ma- 
jeſtic air and ſhape; her hair was black as ebony, 
and her ſkin whiter than ivory; her eye-brows, 
boldly drawn, arched her ſparkling eyes. Soon as 
ſhe began to ſing, her pouting ruby lips diſcover- 
ed two rows of beautiful pearls ſet in coral. Firſt 
the ſang the victories of Soliman. The hero was 
elevated at the remembrance of his triumphs. 
His pride as much as his taſte was gratified, when 
he applauced the accents of her melodious brilli- 
ant notes, which made the ſaloon reſound with 
their harmonious ſwellings. Delia changed the 
fuljeQ, and ſang the pleaſures of voluptuouſneſs. 
She then took her lute, an inſtrument contrived 
to diſplay the contour of a beautiful arm, and ſet 
off to advantage the neat movements of a delicate 
hand, Her voice, which ſhe appropriated to the 
ſubject, ſoft and tender, warbled the moſt mov- 
ing ſounds. The falls and riſings of her notes, 
joined by imperceptible modulations, expreſled 
the raptures of a ſou] immerged in pleaſure, or 
the relaxtaion of ſated joys, Her notes, now 
expiring on her lips, now ſoaring with rapid ſwell- 
ings, expreſſed by turns the ſighs of modeſty, 
ard the vehemence of paſſion ; whilſt her eyes more 

than her voice animated the live]y deſcriptions. 
Soliman tranſported with pleaſure, - greedily 
feaſted his eyes and ears. No, never ſure, ſaid he, 
did ſweeter notes proceed from ſweeter lips. _ 
who 
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who can paint pleaſure with ſo much feeling, 
muſt inſpire it, and partake of it with delight. 
Ah! what a bliſs to reſpire that harmonious 
breath, to catch in their very paſſage thoſe melt- 
ing ſounds formed and animated by love ! The 
ſultan was ſo taken up with theſe rapturous ideas, 
that he did not mind that he was beating time all 
the while on the knee of poor Elmira. She, over-- 
preſſed with vexation and jealouſy, could ſcarce 
draw her breath. How happy, ſaid ſhe to Soli- 
man, in a feeble tone, is this ſinger to have ſo 
ſweet a voice! Alas ! it ought to be the conveyer 
of the ſentiments of my heart. All that ſhe has. 
expreſſed you have taught me to feel. So ſpoke 
Elmira; but Soliman did not ſo much as liſten to: 
her. 

Delia altered her manner again, to celebrate 
the charms of inconſtancy. All the moſt PRO 
and intereſting ſcenes that variegated nature could 
produce were repreſented in her ſongs. Imagine 
the beautiful fluttering fly roving from flower to. 
flower, and the bland zephyrs panting on the open- , 
ing roſe! Hark! ſhe ſung, the dove begins.to 
cooe, it is conſtant, but it is dull and penſive- 
Mind the fickle linnet, its little wings ſhiver with 
pleaſure, and its ſweet notes are raiſed as a grazeful 
tribute to love. The flowing waters never freeze; 


a heart always cools by conſtancy. There is but 


one mortal, on earth that can poſſibly be loved 
continually ; let him range, and he enjoys the plea- 
ſure of making thouſands happy. All prevent his 
wiſhes, or follow his inclinations, We adore him 
in our arms, and even love him in thoſe of ano- 
ther. Let him fly, or yield to our defires, every- 
where he will meet with Jove, every-where he 
will leave it behind him. | 
Elmira 
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- * Elmira could ſtifle no longer her grief and her 
reſentment. She got up and retired ; the ſultan 
took no notice of her departure; and whilſt ſhe 
was drown'd in tears, repeating over and over, O 
perfidions ! O/ ungrateful and unkind! Soliman, 
charmed with his divine ſinger, realized with her 
ſome of the imaginary ſcenes ſhe had deſcribed 
with ſo much luſciouſneſe. The very next morn- 
ing the difconſolate Elmira ſent him a note indi- 
ted by love and grief, which put him in mind of 
his promiſe. O! ?tis juſt, ſaid the ſultan, let her 
return to her own country loaded with my bene- 
factions. Poor thing! ſhe really loved me: and 
I cannot ſay that I have behaved to her as I 
ought. 

The firſt moments of his paſſion for Delia were 
a Cownright intoxication ; but ſoon as ſober re- 
flection had diſperſed its fumes, he found that ſhe 
had more petulance than ſenſibility; and ſeemed 
rather more eager to receive pleaſure, thanfond of 
giving it : in ſhort, much fitter than the ſultan to 
have a ſeraglio of her own. Sometimes to enter- 
tain his illuſion, he deſired Delia to ſing him one 
of thoſe ſongs which uſed to delight him. But the 
enchantment was broke, and Delia's voice was no 
longer the ſame. The raptures it was wont to 
raiſe dwindled inſenſibly, by being often heard, 
almoſt to an inattention; when an upforeſeen 
event eraſed it for ever, 

The prime miniſter of the ſeragho came and 
informed the ſultan, that the wild ungovernable 
vivacity of one of the European flaves was not to 
be controuled in any ſhape. She 1s ſure to do eve- 
ry thing ſhe is forbid. She makes a joke of our 

threats, ard anſwers our expoſtulations with the 
moſt provoking raillery, or with immoderate 

burſts of laughter. Soliman, who was too 2 
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and too reaſonable a man to look upon the govern- 
ment of the ſeraglio as an affair of ſtate, was cu» 
rious to ſee this young madcap. As foon as ſhe per- 
ceived Soliman, Well! heaven be praiſed, ſaic 
ſhe, here is a human figure. You are, I ſup- 
poſe, the ſublime ſultan, whoſe flave J have the 
honour to be? pray oblige me fo far as to drive 
away that old, horrid, ugly creature that ſhocks | 
my fight. Soliman could fcarce keep his coun- 
tenance at this fine beginning. Roxelana, faid he, 
(it was the name they had given her) have more 
reſpect, if you pleaſe, for the miniſter of my will 
and pleaſures; you are as yet unacquainted with 
the cuſtoms of the ſeraglio; till you are full in- 
formed of them, learn to moderate yourſelf, and 
obey. A fine compliment, truly, replied Roxela- 
na. Obey! pray is that a ſample of Turkiſh gal- 
lantry? you muſt be vaſtly loved, to be ſure, if 
you addreſs the women in that ſtrain! Have more 
reſpect for my will and pleafure | You have then 
wills of your own, O heavens! and what wills? 
if they are of a-piece with thoſe of your miniſter ! 
an old good- for- nothing amphibious monſter, that 
ſhuts us up as in a ſheep- fold, conſtantly upon the 
watch with hig frightful glaring eyes, as if he 
was going to devour us. And is this the confident 
of your pleaſures, and the guardian of our chaſ- 
tity? I muſt do him the juſtice to own, that if you 
give him money to make 8 hated, he cer- 
tainly earns his wages. e can't ſtir a ſtep but 
he ſcolds; he even forbids us our mutual viſits 
and taking a walk together. I ſuppoſe by and hy 
he will be for, weighing us out the air, and 
meaſuring us a portion of light. I wiſh you had 
ſeen how he fumed with rage one evening that he 
found me alone in theſe ſolitary gardens ! 1s it by 
your orders that he interdicts our going in? are 
you 


18 
you afraid that it will rain men? and if ſome 
ſhould happen to fall ſrom the clouds, where 
would be the harm? it is a miracle that heaven. 
ought in juſtice to perform in our favour, 
Whilſt Roxelana thus ran on, the ſultan was 
gazing with the greateſt ſurpize on the vivacity of 
her looks, and the roguiſh play of her counte- 
nance. By Mahomet, ſaid he to himſelf, never 
was ſuch a ſweet, pretty phyſiognomy formed in 
Aſia; Europe has the advantage of us there. Roxe- 
lana had nothing of what is called beautiful; no 
regularity in her features; but ſhe altogether had 
that charming Fe ne ſfais quois, a hundred times 
more agreeably inticing than beauty. A look that 
ſpoke, lips like the opening roſe, an arch witty 
ſmile, an eaſy genteel ſhape, and a little cock- up- 
noſe; all which ſet off her freakiſh behaviour in 
Yo pleaſing alight, that ſhe put the Grand Sig- 
- nior's gravity almoſt out of countenance. But in 
theſe ſituations your great folks have a characte- 
riſtic recourſe of their own; fence. And Soli- 
man, not knowing what anſwer to make, took 
the benefit of his power, and hid his embarraſs 
under the veil of majeſty. The prime eunuch 
deſired to know his pleaſure in regard to this little 
impertinent ſlave. You fee, anſwered the ſultan, 
the is quite unexperienced ; you mult make great 
allowance for a child. 
The figure, manner, and character of Roxe- 
lana made ſuch,an impreſſion on Soliman, that he 
was agitated, even in his fleep, with the thoughts 
they had raiſed in his mind. As ſoon as he was 
awake, he ſent for the chief of the eunuchs; me- 
thinks, ſaid he, thou art no favourite at Roxe- 
lana's court? go, and to ingratiate thyſelf, let her 
know that I ſhall come and drink tea with her. 
At the miniſter's appearance, Roxclana's women 
| | hurried 
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[ 39 ] 
hurried'to wake her, Whet would the old mon- 


TE key have with me ? ſaid ſhe, rubbing her eyes. I 
ons am come, anſwered the-eunuch, by command of 
his ſublime highneſs, to kiſs the duſt beneath 
w_ your feet, and acquaint you at the ſame time, 
of that he intends to come and drink tea with the 
22 delight of his ſoul. Get you gone with your 
EP ſpeech. My feet have no duſt under them, and 
41 I don't drink tea ſo early in in the morning. 
7 The eunuch retired without replying, and gave 
0 an account of his meſſage. She is in the right, 
d ſaid the ſultan, what buſineſs hadſt thou to have 
<4 her waked ? Thou doſt every thing wrong. As 
* ſoon as it was broad day in Roxelana's apart- 
* ment, he went to her. You are angry with me, 


ſaid the ſultan; your reſt was diſturbed, and I am 
the innocent cauſe of it. Come, let us be re- 
conciled ; follow my example; I have already 
forgot all you ſaid to me yeſterday. So much 
the worſe for you; I told you a great many good 
things; I ſee my frankneſs is diſagreeable, but 
you muſt grow uſed to it. Don't you think your- 
ſelf very happy to find a friend in a ſlave? Yes, I 
ſay, a friend that intereſts herſelf for you,. and 
who will teach you how to love. Ah! why have 
not you travelled into my country? It is there that 
love is in its element; all life ! all tenderneſs! 
and wherefore ? Becauſe it is free. Sentiments 
mult be inſpired, not commanded, Marriage with 
us is far from ſlavery, and yet a huſband beloved 
is next to a prodigy. Whatever bears the name 
of duty, is vexatious to the mind, damps imagi- 
nation, cools deſire, and blunts that edge of ſelt- 

love which creates a poignancy, and gives a re- 
liſh to love. Now if it be ſo difficult to love one's 
huſband, how much more ſo to love one's maſter ? 

eſpeually if he has not the cunning to * the 
; | | chains 


* * 


worth preſerving. Ah! what a ſhocking idea 


thing more than a vain oſtentation attached to the 
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chains which he has giver, I ſhall make it my 
ftudy, replied the ſultan, to ſoften your ſervitude 
but on your ſide it will be your duty——Duty } 
why now there again; nothing but duty ! take my 
advice, and get rid of thoſe mortifying terms ;. 
they are out of place in the month of a gallant 
man, who has the honour to converſe with a pret- 
ty woman.—But Roxelana ! do you forget who 
Jam, and who yon are ?*—— Why, you are pow=- 
erful, and I am pretty; ſo we are upon a par. It 
might be fo in yeur country, replied haughtily 
the ſultan; here I am maſter, and you are a ſlave. 
—— Yes, I know very well that you bought me, 
but the robber that fold me could not transfer to 
you any other rights than what he had; thoſe of 
violence and rapine; in a word, the rights of a 
thief ; and you are a man of too much honour to 
take the advantage of them. After all, you are 
only my maſter, becauſe my life is in your hands; 
but I am no lenger your flave, if I can deſpiſe 
life; and really ſuch a one as-is led here is not 


have you ſtarted! exclaimed the ſultan, do you 
take me for a barbarian? no, my dear Roxelana, 
I ſhall make no other ufe of my power but to 
endeavour to make us both happy. You: ſet out 
then, faid ſhe on a very wrong footing; for ex- 
ample, to what purpoſe all theſe keepers ? theſe 
black, frithy, deformed, nauſecus creatures? are 
they the ſmiles and graces that are here the atten- 
dants on love ? Theſe keepers are not for you 
alone; I have five kundred: women, over which 
our laws and our cuſtoms oblige me to have a 
watchful eye. And pray tell me. to what pur- 
poſe thoſe five hundred women ?——W hy, no- 


dignity of a ſultan.— But how do you employ 


them 
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them all? for you don't lend them to any body, 
No, it was inconſtancy that introduced the cuſ- 
tom. A heart that has no real attachment, muſt 
have change to be amuſed. Nothing but a true 
and ſincere paſhon can make a lover faithful and 
conſtant, -which I never was *till I faw you. Let 
not the number of theſe women give you any 
uneaſineſs; they will only ſerve to adorn your 
triumph. You will find them all ſtudious to 
pleaſe you, and you will ſee me aſſiduous to pleaſe 
you, and you alone. Upon my word, faid Roxe- 
lana, with a compaſſionate air, you deſerve a bet- 
ter fate. What a pity it is that you are not a 
private man in my country I might, perhaps, 
have liſtened to you; for, after all, it is not you 
that I hate; *tis all theſe creatures that ſurround 
you which create my averſion; for really you 
are much more likely than a Turk has a right to 
be; you have ſomething of the Frenchman in 
you, and, without flattery, I have loved ſuch as 
are not to be put in competition with you. You | 
have loved] cried ont the ſultan with great emo- 
tion. O!] no to be ſure! what ſhould have 
hindered me ? would you have me to have been 
virtuous all my life, to ceaſe to be fo with you? 
Upon my word, you Turks are very odd folks! 
And you have not been always virtuous ! 
O heavens ! what do I hear? I am betrayed, I 
am on the rack. Periſh the traitors that have 
impoſed upon me, Excuſe them, replied Roxe- 
lana; the poor people are not to blame; wiſer 
than them have been deceived ; and befides, where 
is the great harm? Why don't you reſtore me 
my freedom, if you think that J am not worthy 
of the honour of ſlavery ?—— Yes, yes, I ſhall 
reſtore you to your liberty, which you have al- 
ready made ſo good an uſe of. At theſe m_— 
the 
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the ſultan retired in a fury, ſaying, I was afraid 
that little cock-up noſe had been guilty of ſome- 
thing more than indiſcretion. 1 
This imprudent confeſſion of Roxelana almoſt 
diſtracted him. Firſt he will have her turned a- 
way; and then fhe muſt be ſhut up; now he 
will have her bronght before him; and pre- 
ſently, no, let me not fee her. In ſhort, the 

reat Soliman did not know what he faid; Sub- 
— lord, reprefeyted the eunuch, why ſhould 
a triſſe give you ſo much vexation d one more, 
one leſs, is it ſo wondrous an affair? beſides, who 
knows but what ſhe owned to you was only an 
artifice to be ſent back. What doſt thou ſay t 
ah! ah} is it poſſible? It muſt be ſo. Thow 
haſt opened my eyes. No- body confeſſes ſuch 
ſort of truths. It is a trick, a piece of cunning. 
O the deceitful buſy } but Pl} countermine her, 
and diſſemble likewiſe. Go and tell her 
that I deſire to ſup with her to night . , , No, 
don't go;. order the finger to come hither, ſhe 
is the propereſt perſon to be my ambaſſadrefs. 
Delia was charged to employ all her art te gain 
Roxelana's confidence. What, ſaid ſhe to the 
ſinger, when the underſtood what was ber drift, 
young and handſome as you are, he ſends yo 
with ſuch a meſſage! and you have the weak- 
neſs to condeſcend to his deſire; you are not 
worthy of being my cempatriot.. I fee very 
plainly that they have ſpoiled him, and that 1 
muſt take the trouble of teaching this 'Turk how 
to behave. I wil-ſend him word that I keep you 
to ſupper ; he ſhall make reparation. for his im- 
pertinence.— But, Madam, he may take it ill. 
lle take it ill! I ſhould be glad to fee him 
find fault with what I like. He feemed to ex- 
pect, Madam, a !#te d tite. A ite d tate _ 
4 -4 
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he ſo? no, no, we are not come to that yet 4 
he has a long way to go before we ſhalt have any 
thing to communicate in private. | 
The fultan was as much ſurpriſed as vexed to 
find that there would' be a third. However, he 
repaired betimes to Roxelana's apartment. As 
ſoon as he appeared, ſhe accoſted him with an 
air of freedom and familiarity, as if they had. 
been on the moſt intimate footing. This is, ſaid 
ſhe, very obliging to come and fup with us 
I hope, Madam, you have no any mag. 
muſt needs own, Soliman, that I am a good. 
friend, indeed. Come, ſalute the lady; very well. 
Now thank me; ſoftly | I don't like you ſhould 
dwell ſo much upon your gratitude. This is as 
it ſhould bez I am really ſurprized at his pro- 
greſs. I hate given him as yet but two leſſons, 
and you ſee how he is improved 1 1 don't deſpair 
of making him quite a Frenchmnan. 
Do but think of the amazement of a ſultan, 
and that of ſuch a ſultan, the conqueror of Aſia! 
to find himſelf treated like a ſchook-boy by a 
ſlave of eighteer years old. She was all ſupper- 
time of the moſt gay and lively humour imagi- 
nable. Soliman was delighted; he aſked her ſe- 
veral queſtions concerning the manners and cu{= 
toms of Europe. One deſcription came faſt up- 
on another; our prejudices, our follies, our'ri- 
dicules, all were taken off and expoſed. Sohman 
22 himſelf in Paris. What a charming 
pirit of mimicry ] cried out the ſultan; can any 
thing be more agreeable ? From Europe ſhe fell 
upon Aſia ; the picture was much ſtronger. The 
ſurly haughtineſs of the men, the imbecility of 
the women, the dulneſs of their ſociety, the 
maukiſh gravity of their amours, nothing * 
5 l fag 
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eaped her notice; tho? one would have thought 
ſne could have had but a curſory view of their 
manners. The ſeraglio had its turn, and Roxelana 
began by felicitating Soliman, for having been 
the firſt that took it tn his head to ſecure the vir- 
tue of women, by the entire annihilation of 
manhood in the blacks. She was beginning to 
expatiate on the honour this epocha of his reign 
would do him in hiſtory; but he deſired her to 
drop the fubje&t. Well, ſaid ſhe, I perceive 
that I take up thoſe moments which Deha would- 
employ much better. Entreat her to give you 
ene of thoſe airs, which, 'tis ſaid, ſhe fings with 
ſo much taſte and ſpirit. Delia did not wait to 
be prefled. Roxelana feemed charmed; ſhe: 
whiſpered Soliman to give ber a handerchief. 

He gave her one, without dreaming of her defign. 
Madam, ſaid ſhe to Delia, preſenting it to her, 
it is from the ſultan that I offer you this handker- 
ehief, you well deſerve it. So the does, faid So- 
timan, provoked to the higheſt pitch, and giving 
his hand to Deha, retired. with her. 

I muſt own, ſaid he, as ſoon as they were alone, 
that this little giddy, whimſical creature quite 
confounds me; you ſee what a tone ſhe aſſumes ; 
and I have not the power to leſſen it, or even to 
be angry. In ſhort I doat upon her; but how to 
make her comply with my wiſhes I know not. Sir, 
replied Delia, I fancy I have found out her real 
character. Authority and conſtraint will never 
do. Nothing but extreme neglect, or the great- 
eſt attention and gallantry, will have any effect. 
Neglect, indeed, may pique her; but I am a- 
fraid it is too late; fhe knows you love her; the 
will have a ſecret ſatisfaction in ſeeing the uneaſi- 
neſs you impoſe upon yourſelf ; very ſure that 
| you will be glad to return, and ſtrive to make it 
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up. Beſides, ſuch means are not troubleſome, 
but very diſagreeable, for if you ſhould chance 
to ſhew the leaſt condeſcenſion, it would be all 
to begin again. Well then, ſaid the ſultan, let us 
try what gallantry and fair means can do. 

From that day forth, it was a ſtudy to vary 
the different entertainments and diverſions in the 
ſeraglio prepared for Roxelana ; which the look- 
ed upon as a thing that ought to be, and receiv- 
ed them accordingly, without taking them for 
-herſelf, without any ſeeming pleaſure, but with 
an obliging unconcerned tranquillity. The ſul- 
tan aſked her, now and then, how ſhe liked theſe 
plays, theſe concerts, theſe amuſements ?———-I 
like them well enough, but ſtill there is ſomething 
wanting—— What? — Why men and liberty. 

Soliman, vexed and nettled, had recourſe 
again to Delia. Upon my word, faid the finger, I 

dan't tell what will move her without ſhe has am- 
bition, and is fond of fame and honours. To- 
morrow you give audience to the ambaſſadors of 
your allies; may not I accompany her to ſee the 
ceremony, without our being ſeen ? Do you be- 
lieve, ſaid the ſultan, that it would make any im- 
preſſion on her? I hope it will, anſwered Delia, 
the women of her country love ſhew and grandeur, 
You delight me, cried Soliman ! yes, my dear 
Delia, if it ſucceeds, I ſhall be indebted to you 
for my happineſs. | 

After the ceremony was over, which Soliman 
had ordered on purpoſe to be extremely ſplendid 
and magnificent, he went to {ſee Roxelana. Go, 
ſaid ſhe to him, get you gone, and let me never 
ſee you more. The ſultan remained motionleſs 
with amazement. Is it thus, continued ſhe, that 
you pretend to love? Glory and honour, the 
only bleſſings fit to move a ſoul like mine, are al! 

| * reſerved 
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| reſerved for you alone; whilſt ſhame and oblivions 
the moſt grievous of woes, are allotted for me; 


and you would have me love you I hate you 


-worle than death] The ſultan pretended to take 


this reproach for mere pleaſantry. I am quite ſe- 
rious, ſaid ſhe, if my lover was poſſeſſed only of 
a poor hut, I would ſhare it with him, and be 


content; he enjoys a throne, and I will partake 
of that throne, or he is no lover of mine. If yau 


do not think me worthy to reign over the 'Turks, 
ſend me back into my own country, where every 
prety woman is a ſovereign, aye, and much more 
abſolute than I ſhould be here, for they reign over 
hearts. What then, reply'd Soliman, in the 


«moſt tender and obliging manner, the empire over 


my heart is not ſufficient? No, it is not; I'll 
have nothing to do with a heart that has pleaſures 


that I am not a partner in; don't Jet me ſee or 
hear any more of your trifling diverſions : Amuſe- 


ments for children. I muſt-have and will have am- 


baſſadors— But, my dear Roxelana, you talk 


wildly, or you dream ſure.— And pray what is 
there ſo extravagant in my deſiring to reign with 


you? am Lof a figure to diſparage a throne? And 
do you think that I ſhould have leſs dignity than 


you in aſſuring my ſubjects and allies of my pro- 
tection? I believe, reply'd the ſultan, that you can 


do nothing but what is graceful] ; but it is not in 


my power to ſatisfy your ambition ; and I defire 
that you will think no more of it. Think no more 
of it! oh, I promiſe you that 1 ſhall-think of no- 


thing elſe. I ſhall conſtantly dream of crowns, 


ſcepters, and ambailadors : She was as good as 
her word. The next morning ſhe had already 
fancied the materials and form of her diadem; 
there was nothing left undetermined but the eo- 


lour of the riband which was to bind it on. She 


ordered 
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1 
ordered the richeſt ſtuffs to be brought for her 
choice to make her eoronation robes; and as ſoon 
as the ſultan appeared, ſhe deſired his opinion 
on what ſhe was about to chooſe. He did all he 
could to baniſh this whim from her head; but 
the leaſt contradiction planged her into a pro- 
found melancholy, out of which there was no 
drawing her but by ſoothing her folly. Then ſhe 
became all life and Tpitits, He teok the oppor- 
tunity of 'theſe moments of gaiety to talk to her 
of his love; bit ſhe, without minding what he 
faid, ſpoke to him of politics. She had already 
prepared the anſwers ſhe was to make to all the 
addreſſes ſhe muſt of courſe receive on her com- 
ing to'the crown, Nay, ſhe had even conceix- 
ed projects to new regulate the ſtate affairs 
= throughout the dominions of the grand ſeignor. 
She would have vineyards planted, and -opera 
houſes erected. She was reſolved to ſuppreſs the 
eunuchs, becauſe they were good for nothing ; 
and to ſhut up all jealous fools, who were the bane 
of ſociety. She would have all thoſe who were 
intruſted with money affairs turned out, becauſe 
fooner or later they muſt of courſe become rogues, 
Thefe whims diverted the ſultan for alittle while, 
but in the mean time he was inflamed with the 
moſt paſſionate love, without any hopes of being 
made happy; for on the leaſt ſuſpicion of vio- 
lence ſhe became exaſperated, and talked of no- 
thing but -poiſon and daggers! and after all, So- 
man did not find that there was ſo much un- 


reaſonableneſs in Roxelana*s ambition. Is it not 
very hard, thought he, that I alone, I that am 
the ſovereign, muſt be debarred the happineſs of 
joining — to that of a woman I love and eſ- 
teem ? 


my ſubjeQs may take as they like, and 
| as 


[ 48 J 
as they pleaſe, a lawful ſpouſe. When by alaw, 
as whimſical as unjuſt, I am the only one for 
whom marriage is prohibited. 'Thus argued love, 
but policy ſoon ſilenced it. He determined then 
in the moſt tender manner to ſnew Roxelana the 
reaſons of his not complying to her deſire. It 
would be my greateſt happineſs, ſaid he, to make 
you happy; but our manners What are they 
to the purpole ? Our laws, our cuſtoms 
They are what you pleaſe to make them And 
then the prieſts What in the name of good- 
neſs have they to do with it ?—The Janiſſaries! 
the people — All nonſenſe! it is no concern of 
theirs; will they be more or leſs unhappy becauſe 
Jam your ſpouſe? You have but little love, if 
you have ſo little reſolution. In ſhort, ſhe wound 
him up to her purpoſe ; he was aſhamed of being 
ſo timorous, He ſent for the Mufti, the grand 
Vifier, the chief Juſtice, the Janiſſaries of the 
land and ſea forces: He told them, that he had 
carried the glory of the creſcent to the utmoſt 
. of his abilities z that he had eſtabliſhed the power 
and the repoſe of the empire on the ſureſt foun» 
dation; and he deſired, as a reward for his la- 
| bours, that he might enjoy the ſame privilege as 
the meaneſt of his ſubjeQs, I don't know by 
what law, ſaid he, which is * none of our 
great prophet's inſtitution, the ſweets of the nup- 
tial bed are prohibited to your ſultans, by which 
interdiction I am reduced to live with ſlaves that 
I rather deſpiſe than love; but I am reſolved to 
break thro? the unreaſonable reſtraint, and mar 
a woman I adore, Prepare my ſubjects for this 
wedding: If they approve of it, I ſhall look up- 
on their approbation as a mark of their gratitude; 
but if they dare to murmur, tell them it is ay 
. 1 wil 
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will and pleaſure. They received the ſultan'? 
orders with a reſpectful ſilence, and the people 
followed the example. ; „ e 

Soliman, tranſported with love and joy, led 
Roxelana to the moſque, and whilſt he conduct- 
ed her thither, Is it poſſible, ſaid he to himſelf, 
that a little cock-up-noſe can ſubvert the laws 
and conſtitution of a powerful empire! 


THE SCRUPLE. 


H EAVEN bepraiſed! ſays Beliſa, when 
ſhe was laying aſide the mourning for her 
huſband ; J have fulfilled a very troubleſome and 
diſagreeable duty. It was high time it ſhould be 
at an end. To ſee one's ſelf at the age of ſix- 
teen delivered up to a man, whom one knows no- 
thing of; to paſs the beſt” days of our lives in 
uneaſineſs, diſſimulation, ſervitude; to be the 
ſlave and victim of a paſſion which we infpire, 
and cannot partake of it. What a trial for virs 
tue] J have undergone it, and am now free at 
laſt. J have nothing to reproach myſelf with, 
for indeed I never loved my huſband, but I pre- 
tended to love him, and that is much more he- 
roic. I have been faithful to him in ſpite of his 
jealouſy.” In a word, I have mourn'd for him, 
This is, I think, extending the goodneſs of the 
mind as far as it can go. At length, reſtored to 
myſelf, I depend upon no will but my own, and 
I never began to live till this day. Ah! how my 
heart would be all in a flutter, if any ſhould 


happen to pleaſe me ! 8 me coolly conſider, 


Vol. I. before 


1 
before I engage my heart, and, if poſſible; neither 
run the riſque of ceaſing to love, nor ceaſing to 
be loved. Ceaſe to be lov'd! Oh, that is a- dif- 
ficult matter, ſays ſhe, looking in her glaſs, but 
to ceaſe to love is ſtill worſe. How can people 
Pretend to a paſſion which they cannot feel! 1 
_ Thould never-accompliſh it. To leave a man after 
we are engaged to him, is a greater hardineſs than 
J pretend to. And then the complaints afterwards, 
the deſpair, the noiſe of a quarrel, all this is ter- 
rible ! Let me love, ſince heaven has made me 
with a ſenſible heart ; but let me love all 
life long, and not flatter myſelf with theſe tran- 
Nent inclinations, and ' capricious fancies, which 
are ſo often miſtaken for love. I have time e- 
nough to chuſe and make the trial. The only 
method to avoid all ſurprize, is to form a clear 
and preciſe. idea of love. I have read that love is 
a paſſion, which of two ſouls make one, which 
penetrates at the ſame time, and fills them one 
with: the other, which abſtratts them from eve- 
ry thing, and is to them an: the ſtead of every 
Ahing, and which makes their mutual happineſs 
their ſole ſtudy and deſire. Such, no doubt, is 
love: and it wil: be very eafy fer me, according 
to this idea, to diſtinguiſh; in myſelf and others 
the illuſion from the reality. 
She made her firſt experiment upon a young 
magiſtrate, Who had become related to her by 
the diviſion of her huſband's fortune. The pre- 
ſident of S—— with an agreeable perſon, an im- 
proved underſtanding, a ſweet temper, was plain 
in his dreſs, eaſy in his manner,- and modeſt in 
his converſation. He did not pretend to be a 
connoiſſeur in equipages, or © fripperies,: He 
neither talked: of his Horſes; to the ladies, nor 
of his intrigues to the men. He had every qua- 
| | | lifcation 


Kur H. 
fication» becoming his rank, without oftenta-. 
jon, and all the agreeable requiſites of a man 


but ous. He was the ſame at court and in company: 
opt Not that he pretended to dictate at an entertain- 
I rent, or railly when he was to hear cauſes But 
after M5 he was without affectation, he was without 


liſguiſe. A 431 | 
Peliſa was ſtruck with ſuch extraordinary me. 
it, he had gained her confidence, he obtained 
er friendſhip, and under that name the heart 
goes a great way. Beliſa, having now ſettled 
er huſband's affairs, Will you permit me, one 
day, ſays the preſident, to aſk one thing of you 
n confidence? Do you intend to continue free, 
dr ſhall- the ſacrifice of your liberty make: ſtill 
-lear ne more man happy * No, Sir ſays e, 
ve is ave too much delicacy in me, ever to mae it 


hich Iny perſon's duty to live only for me. Phar 
Ty Juty. would be a very delightful one, replied the 
ve. allant magiſtrate, and I much fear, that witli 
very Put your conſent, more thaw one lover will im“ 
nen {Po it upon himſelf. O, with all my heart. 
t, is Mays Beliſa, let them love me without being o. 


liged to it. That is the moſt flattering of alli 
homages.— Vet, madam, I cannot believe ybu 
are a coquette. Oh] you would do -meinjuſtice 
if you did, for I deteſt coquettry— But to wiſh 
to be loved, without loving again And who told 
you that I ſhall not love? people ſeldom” form 
ſuch reſolutions at my age. I- will neither con” 


2 ſtrain, nor be conſtrained; that is all. Ver 
1110 well, you would have the engagement ceaſe; 
ie a where the inclination ends. I would have them 
He both be eternal, and for that reaſon would avoid 
nor Neven the ſhadow of refttaint. I feel myſelf: ca- 


: > o 
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tion, where diſcretion, in equipoiſe with love, 


preſident, ſays ſhe at laſt, can you be capable 


C8. * fo) 0 

ble of loving all my life long in liberty, but, to 
peak the truth, would not anſwer for its conti- 
nuance two days in flavery. 1 7 VS 
The preſident plainly faw that he muſt work 
upon her delicacy, and content himſelf. with be- 
ing on the footing of a friend. He had the mo- 
deſty to return to that, and from that time, eve- 
ry thing that love has moſt tender and affecting, 
was put in practice to win upon her. He ſuc- 
ceeded.' I need not tell you by what degrees 
Beliſa's ſenſibility was every day more affected; 
it is ſufficient to know, that ſhe was in that ſitua- 


wants only a flight effort to turn the balance. 
They were come to this point, and they were 
tet4 a teti. The eyes of the preſident, inflamed 
with love, deyoured the charms of Beliſa; he 
ſqueezed - her hand tenderly. | Beliſa trembled, 
and could ſcarce breathe. The preſident ſolicited: 
her with the paſſionate eloquence of deſire. Ah 


then of deceiving me? At theſe words, the laſt 
ſigh of madeſty ſeemed to eſcape: from her lips. 
No, Madam, ſays be, it is my heart, it is love 
itſelf, which has ſpoken from my mouth, and let 
me die at your feet if—As he fell at the feet of 
Beliſa, his knee came upon Pompey's paw, the 
young. widow's favourite lap-dog. Pompey howl- 
ed with, the pain. Lord! Sir, how ſtrangely 
aukward you are ? cried Beliſa, with an emotion 
of anger The preſidant bluſhed, and was diſ- 
concerted. | He took Pompey into his lap, kiſſed 
the foot he had hurt, begged him a thouſand par- 
ons, and deſired him to ſolicit forgiveneſs in 
his behalf. Pomfey,. recovered from his pain, 
returned the preſident his careſſes. . You: ſee, 
Madam, he has a tender. heart, he forgives me; 
f | | $ 
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it 246 fihe; example for you. Beliſa returned no 
anſwer. She was. fallen into a profound reverje, 
and a fixt gravity. He would. at firſt fain have 
taken this gravity for mere playfulneſs, and was 
going to throw himſelf at her feet to appeaſe her. 
Pray, Sir, get up, ſaid ſhe to him; theſe liberties 
diſpleaſe me, and I don't know that I have given 
any encouragement for them. Conceive the aſto- 
niſhment the preſident was in! He was ſo con- 
founded for two minutes, he could not utter a 
ſingle word. What, Madam, faid he at laſt, is 
it poſlible that ſo trifling an accident ſhould raiſe 
your anger? Not at all: but I may, without an- 
ger, be diſpſeaſed that any one ſhould throw him- 
ſelf at my feet. That is a ſituation which only 
becomes happy lovers, and'I have too much ef- 
teem for you to think you dare pretend to be one. 
I6don't fee, replied the preſident with emotion, 
why a hope founded on love, ſhould render me leſs 
worthy your eſteem. But pardon my preſumption, 
Madam, if I aſk you, fince love is ſuch a crime in 
your eyes, what kind of ſentiment is this you 
have expreſſed towards me ?——Friendſhip, - dir, 
friendſhip, and, I carneſtly, beſeech you to keep 
io that.—I beg your pardon, Madam, I, could 
have ſworn it had been ſomething elſe ; but I per- 
ceive I was miſtaken.—That's very poſſible, 
many others. are miſtaken as well as you. The 
preſident could not bear ſuch ſtrange capriciouſ- 
neſs any longer. He went away in abſolute deſ- 
pair, and was never recalled. 

The moment Beliſa was alone; was I not go- 
ing to do a very fooliſh thing? ſaid ſhe with in- 
dignation. I have ſeen that inſtant, when my 
weakneſs had like to have made me yield to a 
man Eben I. did not love. 8 may well * 


8 e 
we know nothing leſs than ourſelves. I could 
have ſworn that I adored him, that there was 
nothing in the world which I was not diſpoſed to 
facrifice to him. It happens that he hurts my 
dog without intending it, and this vehement love 
gives place to anger. A little dog touches me 
more than him, and I don't heſitate a moment 
to take the part of this ſmall animal, againſt 
the man in the world whom I thought I loved 
moſt! Is not this a very lively paſſion, exceed- 
ing ſolid, and wonderfully tender? Thus it is we 
take ideas for ſentiments. Our brain is heated, 
and we fancy the heart is inflamed, from thence 
we go on to commit all ſorts of follies; the ib 
luſion ceaſes, diſguſt ſucceeds, we muſt then un- 
dergo the tireſomeneſs of being conſtant without 
love, or change with indecency. O my dear 
Pompey, what do I not owe to you ? It is you who 
have undeceived me; without you, I ſhould, per- 
haps, at this moment have been overwhelmed 
with confuſion, and torn to pieces by remorſe. 
Whether Beliſa did or did not love the preſi- 
dent, {for theſe fort of queſtions turn only on 
the equivocation of terms) it 1s certain, that on 
the ftrength of ſaying ſhe did not love him, ſhe 
convinced herſelf of it, and a young officer ſoon 
confirmed her in her perſuaſion, _ 

Lindor, e * gi the pages, had juſt 
got a troop of horſe. The freſhneſs of his 
youth, impetuoſity of defire, the levity and gid- 
dineſs, which are all graces at ſixteen, and fol- 
lies at thirty, made-this young man of quality, 
who had the honour of being related to her huſ- 
band's family, agreeable in the eyes of Beliſa. 
Lindor was very fond of himſelf, and not unjuſt- 
ly; he knew that he was well made, and of a 
charming figure. He ſaid ſo ſometimes; but he 

15 laughed 
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laughed fo heartily after he had ſaid it, and when 
2 diſcovered ſo charming a mouth, and 
ſuch fine teeth, that theſe fimplicities were par- 
donable at his age. He mingled, beſides, fuch 
noble-and-lofty ſentiments with the boyiſhneſs of 
felf-love, that, all together, nothing could be 
more . engaging. He was reſolved to have a pret- 
ty miſtreſs, and an excellent horſe. He often 
looked at himſelf in the glaſs when he was going 
through the Pruſſian exerciſe. He deſired Beliſa 
to lend him the roſe- coloured Sopha, and aſked 
her if ſhe had read Folard's Polybius. He waited 
impatiently for ſpring, that he might have an 
elegant ſuit in caſe of a peace, or make a cam- 
paign if it ſhould be war. This mixture of 
frivolouſneſs and heroiſm is, perhaps, the moſt 
ſeducing thing in the world, in the eyes of a 
woman. A confuſed idea, that this pretty crea- 
ture, who trifles at the toilet, who is-enamoured. 
of himſelf, who admires his own perſon, will. 
in two months time, perhaps, throw himſelf in 
the face of a. battery, upon the enemy's -ſqua= 


oi dron, or make his 'way, like a grenadier, up 
be a mined breach, gives to the delicacy of the 
* fine gentleman an air of the marvellous, Which 
by raiſes admiration and tenderneſs ; but this abſur- 


dity ſuits only military gentlemen, a piece of 
a advice which 1 give by the way to the fops and 
ſt de OE 12 
t*tits-maitres of all conditions. 

Beliſa then was ſenſible to the natural and live - 
ly graces of Lindor. He had entertained a paſ- 
ſion for her from his firſt viſit. A young | 
is impatient to fall in love. My dear couſin, ſays 
he one day, for ſo he called her on account of 
their relationſhip, Taſk of heaven hut two things, 
to make my firſt campaign . againſt the Engliſh, 
and with you. Youre a ſimpleton, ſaid ſhe ta 
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him, and J adviſe you to deſire neither one nor 
t'other. One will happen, perhaps, but too ſoon, 
and the other will never happen at all. —Never | 
that is boldly ſaid, my pretty couſin, but I ex- 
pected this anſwer. It does not at all confound 
me. Come,, I'll lay a wager before my ſecond 
campaign, you will leave off being cruel, At 
preſent, when I have nothing for myſelf but my 
age and my perſon, you treat me like a boy, but 
when you ſhall hear them ſay, he was at ſuch an 
action, his regiment made an attack upon ſuch 
an occaſion, he. diſtinguiſhed himſelf, he took a 
port, he has eſcaped a thouſand dangers. Then 
your little heart will flutter with fear, with plea- 
ſure, and, perhaps, with love. Who knows if 
I were wounded, for example, oh ! that is ve 
affecting. As for me, if I was a wane oy 
ſhould. like to have my lover wounded in battle. 
I would kiſs his wounds. I would find an infinite 
pleaſure in counting them. My dear couſin, I 
will ſhew you mine, you will not be able to hold 
out, —Go, you young madcap, do your duty like 
a gallant man, and don't fright me with theſe 
horrid preſages that ſet me all of a trembling— 
See, did I not tell truth? I make you tremble 
before-hand. If the idea alone ſo affects you, 
what will the reality do? Come, come, my pret- 
ty couſin, you may truſt yourſelf to me. ill 
not you advance me ſomewhat upon the laurels I 
am going to gather? | 

- Such fooleries as theſe happen every day. Be- 
liſa, though ſhe affected to laugh, was not the 
leſs ſenfibly touched, but that vivacity which 
made ſo great an impreſſion upon her, prevented 
Lindor from perceiving it. He had neither un- 
derſtanding nor attention enough to obſerve” in 
her the gradations of ſentiment, and make a pro- 
. a per 
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per advantage of them. Not but he was as ready, 

and as enterpriſing as politeneſs requires, but a 

look. intimidated him, and the fear of diſpleaſing 

weighed as much with him as his impatience to 

be happy. Thus two months paſſed away in 

little trifling attempts, without any deciſive ſuc- 
ceſs. However, their mutual love grew ſtrong- 

er and ſtronger, and weak as Beliſa's reſiſtance 


was, ſhe grew tired of it herſelf, when the ſignal 


of war gave an alarm to their loves. ; 

At this terrible ſignal their labours.are all ſuf-- 
pended, one runs away without waiting an an- 
{wer to his billet-doux. Another fails in an aſ- 
ſignation which would have crowned all his 


wiſhes. It creates a general revolution in the 


empire of pleaſure. 


Lindor had hardly time to take his leave of 
Beliſa; ſhe had reproached herſelf a. hundred 
times, for the cruelties which ſhe had not com- 
mitted. This poor young man, ſaid ſhe, loves 


me with all his ſoul; nothing can be more natu- 


ral or more tender than his manner of expreſſing 
his ſentiments; his figure is a model to paint by, 
he is beautiful as the day. He is giddy indeed, 
but who at his age is not ſo? but he has a moſt 
excellent heart. He has nothing to do but to a- 


muſe himſelf; He would find few very cruel. &et 


he ſees only me, he breathes only for me, and I 
treat him with an air of haughtineſs!. I know not 


how hie ſupports it. I confeſs, if I was in his 


_ 


place, I would ſoon leave this rigid Beliſa to ſtu- 


. pify. herſelf with her virtue. For, in ſhort, pru- 


. dence ſometimes: is a mighty good thing, but, 
- prudence for ever! While ſhe was making theſe 


reflections, news came. that the negotiations for 


peace were broke off, and that the officers had 
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6 
orders to 2 their reſpective corps without do- 
laying a ſingle moment. At this news all her 
blood froze in her veins. He is going then, ſaid 
ſhe, pierced to the very heart, he is going to 
fight, he is going to die, perhaps, and I ſhall ne- 
ver ſee him more. Lindor arrives in his uniform: 
I come to take my leave of you, my dear cou- 
fin, I am going, We ſhall ſoon face the enemy. 
One half of my wiſhes is already fulfilled, and 
J hope, at my return, you will grant the other. 
J love you heartily, my ' ſweet couſin, do you 


ſometimes think of your little couſin; he will 


return faithſul to you, he gives you his word. If 
he is killed indeed, he will not return, but they 
Thall ſend you his ring and watch. You ſee this 


little enamelled dog. That ſhall trace out 


image, my fidelity, my tenderneſs, and you will 


ſometimes kifs it. In ſaying theſe words he ſmil- 


ed tenderly, 'and his eyes were wet with tears, 


Beliſa, who could no longer contain her own, 


faid to him in the moſt ſorrowful manner, you 
leave us very gaily, you ſay that you love me, is 
this the parting of a lover? I thought it had been 


a dreadful thing to ſeparate one's ſelf from what 


one loves. But this is no time to reproach you, 
come, embrace me. Lindor, in a tranſport of 


Joy, made uſe of this permiſſion even to licenti- 


oufneſs, and Beliſa was not diſpleaſed. And when 
do you ſet out? ſays ſhe, —Immediately,—-Imme- 
diately ! What! don't you ſup with me?—It is 
impoſſible.—I had a thouſand things to ſay to 


you. Say them quickly then, my horſes wait. 


It is very cruel in you to refuſe me one evening. 
—Ah! my dear couſin, I would give you my 
life, but my honour is concerned. My hours 
are counted; I muſt arrive to a- minute. Con- 
ider if there ſhould be an ation and I not there, 
; I ſhould 
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I ſhould be undane. Your little coufin would 
be unworthy. of you. Suffer me to deſerve you. 
Beliſa embraced him again, bathing him with 
tears, Go, ſays ſhe, I ſhould be diſtracted to 
bring any reproach upon you. Vour honour is 
as dear to me as my own. Be wiſe, expoſe 
yourſelf no more than your duty requires, and 
return ſuch as I now ſee you. You don't give 
me time to ſay any more, but we will correſpond 
with each other. Adieu Adieu, my dear cou- 
ſin.— Adieu, adieu, my dear youth, _ ,' | 
Thus amongſt us gallantry is the ſoul of the 
point of honour, as that is the ſoul of our ar- 
mies. Our women have no need to go before 
our warriors to ſend them back to battle, but 
the contempt with which they treat a coward, 
and the favour they ſhew to men of courage, 


render their lovers bold and intrepid, 


Beliſa paſt the night in deep ſorrow. Her bed 


was bathed with tears. Next day ſne wrote to 
Lindor; every thing of the moſt affecting kind, 


which a tender and delicate ſoul can inſpire, was 
expreſſed in her letter. O ye, who are ſo badly 
educated | who teaches you to write ſo well? 
does nature take a.pleaſure to humble us by giv- 
ing you your revenge? - 

Lindor, in his anſwer full of ſpirit and irregu- 
larity, expreſſed by turns the two paſſions of his 
ſoul, military ardour and love. 'The impatience. 
of Beliſa left her no reſt. till ſhe had received 
this anſwer. Their correſpondence was eſtabliſh- 
ed, and continued uninterrupted half the cam- 
paign, and the laſt letter they wrote, was always 
the warmeſt, the laſt they expeQed, always the 
moſt deſired. Lindor had, to his misfortune, a a 


You 


Jealous confidant. 
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You are abſolutely bewitched, ſays this friend 
to him, with the paſſion you inſpire. If you did 
but know where all this leads. I know women. 
Will you make one proof upon this lady you are 
ſo fond of? Write to her, tell her you have loſt 
an eye; I'll lay you a wager ſhe will adviſe you 
to have patience, and do all in your power to 
forget her. Lindor, quite ſure of his triumph, 
conſented to this proof, and as he did not under- 
ſtand lying, his fiend didtated the letter. Beliſa 
was almoſt out of her ſenſes. The image of } 
Lindor'ipreſented itſelf to her mind, but depriv- 
ed of one eye. That great black patch made him 
impoſſible to be known. What pity it is, ſaith 
ſhe, ſighing; his two eyes were ſo fine! mine 
met them with fo much pleaſure! love painted 
himſelf there with ſuch charms! But he is now 
more intereſting to me, and I ought to love him 
more than ever. He muſt be diſconſolate, he 
:ſhudders at the apprehenſion of appearing leſs a- 
miable to me. Let me write to him to encou- 
rage him, to comfort him, if poſſible. This 
was the firſt time Beliſa was ever obliged to ſay 
to herſelf, let me write to bim. Her letter was 
coal, ſpite of all her endeavours. She perceived 
it, tore it, writ it over again. The expreſſions in 
it were ſtrong enough, but the turn was forced, 
and the ſtyle laboured. That black patch in the 
room of a fine eye, clouded her imagination, and 
chilled all her ſentiments. Ah! don't. let me 
flatter myſelf, ſays ſne, tearing her letter a ſe- 
cond time, this young man is no longer the ob- 
ject of my affections; an eye loſt has ſet my ſoul 
into confuſion, I wiſhed to play the heroine. I 
am, alas! but a weak woman; let me not affect 
ſentiments beyond my character. Lindor does 
not deſerve to be deceived. He reckons upon 4 


8 gene- 
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generous and ſenſible ſoul ; if I am not ſuffici- 


ently ſo to love him ſtill, I ought iv be enough 
ſo to diſabuſe him. His being deceived will give 
me uneaſineſs. I am diſconſolate, ſays ſhe, in 


her letter, and much more to be lamented than 


oing to loſe your eſteem, as I have loſt my own, 
a myſelf worthy of loving you. I am 
now no more ſo. My heart flattered me that I 
was ſuperior to all events; a ſingle accident has 
changed me. Be comforted, Sir, you will al- 


1 


you. You have loſt only one charm, and I am 


ways have wherewith to pleaſe a reafonable-wo- 


man, and after the humiliating confeſſion I make 
you, you will no longer have any reaſon to re- 
gret me. Pf, 7 et 

Lindor was diſtracted at reading this billet. 
The Sir ſeemed, particularly, a glaring affront. 


Fir] ſaid he. Ah! the baſe woman! her little 


couſin, Sir! The man with one eye, Sir / He 
went to look for his friend. I told you ſo, my 
dear friend, ſaid the confidant. Now is the time 
to be revenged, if you had not rather wait the 
end of the campaign, for the pleaſure of ſur- 
priſing your heroine. No, I will put her to ebon- 
fuſion this very day, ſaid the unfortunate Lindor. 
He then wrote to her that he was extremely hap- 
py to have made this trial. That Sir had ſtill 
two eyes, but that thoſe eyes ſhould never more 
look upon the moſt ungrateful of all women. 
Beliſa was undone, and from that moment took 
the reſolution of renouncing the world, and bu- 
Tying herſelf in the country. Let me go vege- 
tate, ſays ſhe, that is all I am fit for, r 
In the neighbourhood of the village, there 
was a kind of philoſopher, in the flower of his 
age, who after having enjoyed every thing in 
town for ſis months in the year, came for the 
(bs 3 other 
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other ſix months to enjoy the pleaſures of ſoli- 
tude: He made his viſits to Beliſa. You have, 
ſaid ſhe to him, the reputation of being a wiſe 
man, prays what is your plan of life? Plan, 
Madam, I never had any, anſwered the count of 
P. Ido every thing which amuſes me, look out 
for every thing which I love, and carefully avoid 


every thing that is dull and diſguſting——Do you 


live by yourſelf? do you ſee company? Il ſee 


our ſhepherds ſometimes, to whom I teach mo- 


rality; I diſpute with the labourers, who are 
better taught than all our learned doctors: I give 
a ball to the prettieſt young country nymphs in 


the world; I make lotteries for them of rib- 


bands and laces, and I marry off thoſe who ſeem 


the moſt forward in love, What, ſays Beliſa, 


with aſtoniſhment, do theſe folks know any thing 
of love? Better than we, Madam, better than 
we a hundred times | They are as fond as turtles, 
they give me an appetite to love. 
grant however, they have no delicacy in their 


love, —Delicacy ! Madam, alas! that is the refine- 


ment of art, they have the inſtin& of nature, 
and that inſtinct makes them happy, They talk 
of love in town, they make it only in the coun- 
try. They have in * we have in 
imagination. I have tried, like other people, to 
love and be beloved in the world; caprice, conve- 
nience, put every thing into order or confuſion. 
An alliance is but a rencontre. Here inclination 


makes the choice. You will ſee in ihe entertain- 


ments and diverſions which I give them, how 


their ſimple and tender hearts ſeek each ether 


without knowing it, and attract each other by 


turns. You give me a picture of the country, 


replied Beliſa, I did not expect. Are theſe the 


people ſo much to be pitied They were, Ma- 


dam, 


You will 
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dam, ſome years ago, but 1 have found out the 
ſecret of making their condition much better. 
Oh, you ſhall certainly tell me that ſecret, in- 
terrupted Beliſa with great eagerneſs, I want to 
make uſe of it too. It is in your own power. It is 
this, I have forty thouſand livres a year, I ſpend 
ten or twelve thouſand at Paris, in the two ſeaſons 
that I paſs-there, eight or ten at my houſe in the 
country, and by this oeconomy, I have twenty 
thouſand livres to throw. away on my exchanges. 
And what exchanges do you make ?—l have 
grounds well cultivated, meadows well watered, 
orchards well fenced and well planted What 
then !—"What then! Lucas, Blaiſe, Nicholas, 
my friends and neighbours, have graunds which 
lie fallow, or are grown poor; they have not 
wherewithal to cultivate them. I change mine 
for theirs, and the ſame extent of ground which 
ſcarce maintained them, after two crops, makes 
them rich. The land which was barren in their 
hands, becomes fertile in mine. [ chooſe the ſeed, 
the plant, the manures, the culture fit for it, and 
when it is in good condition, I make a new ex- 
change, | Theſe are my amuſements. 
lent! cried Beliſa, then you underſtand agricul- 

ture ?—A little, Madam, and I improve myſelf - 
in it. I oppoſe the theory of the learned, to the 


experience of the huſbandman. I endeavour-to 


correct the errors in the ſpeculation of the one, 
and the practice of the other, Tis an amuſing - 
ſtudy. Il believe it, and would gladly purſue it. 

But you ought to be adored in theſe villages, theſe 
huſbandmen ought to conſider you as their father. 
Les, Madam, we have a regard for each 
other. I am exceeding happy, my Lord, in 


having your lordſhip for my neighbour. Let. us 
ſee each other frequently I eatreat you: I would 


fain 


Excel- . | 
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fain imitate your labours, follow your method, 
and become your rival in the hearts of theſe peo · 
ple — Madam, yon will have no rivals where- 
ever you deſire to ene, ror) even where Jon 
not. TE 

Such was their- firſt interview: and from that 
moment, Belifa became a downright country- 


woman, entirely taken up with huſbandry, talk - 


ing with the farmers, and reading nothing but 
ſyſtems of agriculture. His lordſhip invited her 
to one of the feaſts he gave them upon holidays, 
and preſented her to his tenants, as a new bene- 


factreſs, or rather as their ſovereign. She was 


witneſs of the love and reſpect they had for him. 


Theſe ſentiments became catching, they are fo 


natural and ſo terder! It is the ſublimeſt of all 
praiſes, and Beliſa was touched even to jealouſy, 
but, how far was that jealouſy from hate F muſt 
confeſs, ſays ſne, they have reaſon to love him. 


Independent of his good actions, nobody in the 


world'is more amiable. From that day, a moſt 


intimate, and, in all appearance,. a very philo- 


ſophical acquaintance was eſtabliſhed+ between 
them. 'Their converſations turned. only 'on the 
ſtudy of nature, on the means of reſtoring youth 
to our old mother earth, who exhauſts herſelf for 


her children. Botany inſtructed them in the 


knowledge of thoſe herbs, which were ſalutary 


or noxious to cattle. Mechanics gave them the 
powers to raiſe water at ſmall expence, upon the 
dry hills, and to eaſe the animals deſtined to la- 
bour of part of their fatigue. Natural hiſtory 
taught them to calculate the oeconomical advan- 
tages and inconveniencies ariſing from the choice 
of their beaſts for labour. Practice confirmed or 
corrected their obſervations, and they made their 
N in ſmall, to make 1 it leſs 1 
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The holiday came round, and their diverſions fuf- 


pended their ſtudies. | | Ez Nl 
Beliſa and the philoſopher mixed together at 
the dances of the villagers. Belifa perceived with 


{urprize, that not one of them took any very par- 


ticular notice of her. You will ſuſpect me, ſays 
ſhe to her friend, of a ſtrange piece of -coquet- 
try, but I will conceal nothing. I have been told 
I was handſome an hundred times. I have, be- 
ſides, the advantage of dreſs greatly above thoſe 


country folks, yet I do not ſee in any of theſe 


young fellows eyes any marks of emation at the 
ſight of me. They think only of their compani- 
ons, they have no. ſouls but for them. Nothing 
is more natural, Madam, ſays his lordſhip, deſire 
never comes. without ſome beam of hope, and 
theſe good folks think you beautiful, only as they 
do the ſtars and the flowers, —Y ou ſurpriſe me, 
ſays Beliſa, is it hope that makes us ſenſible ?: 
No, but it direQs our ſenſibility. We love then 
but with the hope of pleaſing ?—No, certainly, 
Madam, and without that who could help loving 
you? A philoſopher can then be a gallant, an- 
ſwered Beliſa with a ſmite. I ſpeak truth, Ma- 
dam, but am no philoſopher. But if I deſerved 
that name, I ſhould only have the more ſenſibility. 
A true philoſopher is a man, and glories in being 
ſo. Wiſdom never contradicts nature, but when. 
nature is in the wrong. Beliſa bluſhed, the count 
was confounded, and they were for ſome. time 
with their eyes rivetted to the ground, without 
daring to leok up, or break ſilence. The count 
would fain have reſumed the converſation on. the 
pleaſures of the country. But their diſcourſe was 
confuſed, disjointed, and without - connexion. 
They no longer knew what they had faid, much 
leſs what they were going to ſay. They parted 
201 at 
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at laſt, Beliſa in a deep reverie, and he abſolutely 
at a loſs, and both afraid that they had ſaid too 
much. | 
Tde youth of the villages round about aſſem- 
"bled the next day, to preſent them with a feaſt, 
Gaiety made all the ornament. Beliſa was in 
raptures, but the turn of it ſurpriſed her. The 
compoſer had made the fongs in praiſe of Beliſa 
and the count, and the coupſet cloſing, with 
faying, Beliſa was the elm, and the count the ivy. 
He did not know whether he ſhould.ſilence them, 
or take the thing in jeſt. But Beliſa was offended. 
1 beg your pardon, * ſays the count, as he 
was conducting her home. Theſe honeſt folks 
ſpeak what they think, they know no better. I 
would have made them hold their tongues,. but I 
could not reſolve to make them unhappy. Beliſa 
did not anſwer a word, and he went way over- 
whelmed with ſorrow for the impreſſion this lit- 
tle trifle had made upon he | 

How unhappy am I, ſays Beliſa, after the 
count was gone. Here again isa man I am going 
to love. It is ſo palpable, theſe very ruſtics have 
found it out. It will be with him as with all. 
others, a flight flame, a mere fpark. No, I will 
never ſee him more. It is diſhonourable to in- 
fpire a paſſion, when we cannot be ſuſceptible of 
it ourſelves. The count would give himſelf up to 
me, without reſerve, and in the utmoſt confi- 
dence. . I ſhould make a very worthy man-unhap- 

y, if I ſhould break with him. He ſent the next 

ay to know if ſhe was at home.—What can be 
done? if I refuſe him to-day, I muſt ſee him to- 
morrow. If I perſiſt in my reſolution of not 
ſeeing him, what will he think of my alteration ? 
what has he done to diſpleaſe me? - ſhall T ſuffer 
him to think I diſtruſt either him dr myſelf ? Af- 


* 
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ter all, how am I ſure that he loves me? and if 

he does love me, ani I obliged to love him? I will 

make him hear reaſon, Iwill give him my re- 

al character, he will eſteem me the more. I muſt 

ſee him. The count comes. «ah LIE 

I uam going to ſurpriſe you, ſaid ſhe to him. 1 

had ſome thoughts, nay, I was on the very point 

of breaking with you. With mel Madam, and 

for what? what is my crime? Being amiable 
and dangerous. I teil you I came hither for eaſe 
and retirement; that I dread nothing fo much as 
love; that I am not made for a ſolid engagement; 
that I have the moſt wavering, inconſtant ſoul 

in all he world; that 1 deſpiſe tranfitory plea- 
ſures, and that I have not a ſufficient fund of ſen- 
ſibility to enjoy durable ones. Such is my cha- 
racer, I give you warning of it. As far as 
friendſhip goes, Lean anfwer for myſelf, but you 
muſt not think of love; and that I may have no- 
thing to reproach myſelf with, I will abſolutely 

a neither inſpire it, nor be inſpired with it. Your 

> lincerity, Madam, encourages mine, anſwered the 

4 count. You ſhall know me too in my turn. I 

have conceived for you, without the leaſt ſuſpici- 

| on or intention, a tender and violent affe&ion ; the 

happieſt thing that could have happened to me, 

| and I give myſelf up to it, ſpite of all you can 

| ſlay. You think yourſeſf light and inconſtant ; 

no ſuch thing. I know the turn of your mind 

better than you yourſelf do. No, Sir, I have been 

already tried, and I leave you to judge, She then - 

related to him the hiſtory of the preſident, and 

of the young page. — Lou loved them, Ma- 

dam, you loved them, you diſcourage yourſelf 

without reaſon. Your anger nt he preſi- 

dent was without eonſequenee. The firft emoti- 

on is always for the dog, the fecond for the lo- 

9751 | ver, 
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ver, ſo nature has ordained it. Vour coolneſs to- 
wards the page had not been more durable. The 
loſs of an eye always produces that effect, but 
we get the better of it by little and little. As 

; to the continuance of a paſſion, I muſt be inge- 
; nuous with you. Who, but a madman, expects 
; impoſſibilities? I deſire ardently to pleaſe you; I 
ſhall make it my happineſs, but if your inclina- 
tion for me ſhould; perhaps, grow weaker, that 
would be a misfortune indeed, but no crime. 

| What! becauſe there is no pleaſure without al- 
| loy, muſt we deprive ourſelves of every thing ? 
Muſt we renounce. every thing? No, Madam, 
we muſt . ſtick to the good, and pardon 
in. ourſelves and others what is leſs good, 
or actually bad. We live here an eaſy, undiſtur · 
bed life,; love is wanting, which may ſtill adorn 
it, let us try it. If it for ſakes us, friendſhip yet 
remains, and when vanity is out of the compoſi- 
tion, the friendſhip which ſurvives love, is ſtill 
more engaging, more intimate, and more tender. 
Indeed, Sir, ſays ſhe, this philoſophy is very 
ſtrange— Quite ſimple and natural, Madam, E 
could make romances like another, but life is not 
a romance. Our principles, like our ſentiments, 
ſhould have their foundation in nature. Nothing 
is eaſier than to. fancy miracles in love, but all 
thoſe: heroes exiſt only in the heads of authors; 
they ſay what they pleaſe, let us do-what we can. 
It is a misfortune, without doubt, to ceaſe; to 
pleaſe, it is a much greater to ceaſe to love, but 
the height of misfortune is to paſs our life in fear 
and ſelf-denial. Truſt to yourſelf, Madam, and 
deign to truſt tg me. It is hard enough not to be 
able to love always, without condemning our- 
ſelves never to love at all. Let us imitate theſe 
ſwains; they don't examine whether they hel 
ve 
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love a long time, it is enough for them to feel 
that they love. I ſurpriſe yon! you have been 
educated in the country of chimieras. Believe 
me, you have a good natural diſpoſition ; return 
to truth; make nature your guide; ſhe will con- 
duct you better than art, which loſes itſelf in the 
void, and reduces ſentiment to nothing by the 
mere force of analy fing. | ; 
If Beliſa was not perſuaded, ſhe was much leſs 
confirmed in her firſt reſolution, and. when reaſon 
begins to totter, tis eaſy to oyerthrow it. Beliſa 
yielded without any trouble, and never did mutu- 
al love make two hearts more happy. Reſigned 
one to the other in full liberty, they forgot the 
world, they forgot themſelves. All the faculties 
of their ſouls united in one, formed a mere tour- 
billon of fire, of which love was the centre, and 
pleaſure the fuel. 7 5 | 
Their firſt ardour was decreaſed, and Beliſa 
was alarmed, but the count confirmed her. 
They returned to their country amuſements. Be- 
liſa found nature was more adorned, that the ſky 
was more ſerene, and the fields more delightful. 
The ſports of the villagers meme her more than 
ever, they recalled a pleaſing remembrance. 
Their labours grew more intereſting to her. My. 
lover, ſaid ſhe to herſelf, is the god who encou- 
rages them, his humanity, his goodneſs, are like 
the rivers which water and give fertility. to the 
meadows. © She loved to talk with the labourers 
about the bleſſings which this mortal, whom 
they called their father, ſcattered amongſt them. 
Love made every thing perfonal and intereſting 
which they ſaid of him. Thus ſhe paſſed all the 
ſummer in loving him, admiring him, in ſeeing ' 
him make others happy, and making herſelf hap- 
py alſo, .* Sn ITY SECT EDS. 
e Beliſa 
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Beliſa had propoſed to the count to paſs the 
winter out of town, and he had anſwered her, 
ſmiling, I will. But when the country began to be 
barren, when it was impoſſible to walk when the 
days were rents the mornings cold, and the 
. evenings long, Beliſa perceived, with much anxi- 
ety, that wearineſs had taken poſſeſſion of her 
ſoul, and ſhe longed to return to.Paris. She made 
this confeſſion to her lover with her uſual frank- 
neſs. I told you ſo beforehand, you would not 
believe me. The event but too much juſtifies: 
the ill opinion I had of myſelf. What event 
is this? * . 

Ah ! my dear count, ſince I muff tell you, I 
grow tired, I love you no longer. Vou grow 
tired; that's very poſſible, anſwered the count, 
ſmiling; but you do not love me leſs; it is the 
country you don't love. —Alas, Sir, why would 
you flatter me? All times, all places, and all ſea- 
ſons are agreeable with thoſe we love, Ves, 
in romances, as I told you before; but not in na- 
ture. Lou may ſay as you pleaſe, inſiſted Beli- 
ſa; I know that two months ago I ſhould have 
been happy with you in a deſert Without 
doubt, Madam, ſuch is the violent intoxication 

of a riſing paſſion z but this firſt fire laſts not long. 
The happy love grows calm and moderate. The 
ſoul, leſs agitated from that time, K to be 
ſenſible to impreſſions from without. e are no 
longer alone in the world. We feel the neceſſity 
of amuſement, and the pleaſure of diffipation, 
Ah, Sir, to what then do you reduce love? 
To truth, my dear Beliſa.— To nothing, my dear 
count; to nothing! You ceaſe to be the only ob- 
ject, therefore 1 ceaſe to love you. No, my 
deareſt, I have not loſt your heart, and I ſhall be 
dear to you for ever. Dear to me for ever! 
| yes, 
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yes, furehy, but how) As I would with to be. 
Alas I perceive my own injuſtice too much, 
even to hide it from myſelf. No, Madam, you 
are not unjuſt. You love me ſufficiently, and I 
wiſh not to be loved more. Will you be more 
difficult than me ?—Yes, Sir; I will never for- 
give myſelf for growing weary of the moſt amia» 
ble man in the world, And I, Madam, and I 
who boaſt of nothing, I grow weary Tometimes 
of the moſt adorable woman in the world, and 
yet T forgive myſelf, — What, Sir, do you ever 
grow weary of me ?—Of you 8 and ſtill I 
love you more than my life. Will that content 
E ? Come, Sir, let us return to Paris. — Ves, 
adam, with all my heart; but remember the 
country ſhall ſee ns again in May.—I don't believe 
it. Indeed it will, and more fond than ever. 
Beliſa, at her return to town, indulged herſelf in 
the winter amuſements v/ith an inſatiable eager- 
nefs, The count, on his part, gave himſelf up 
to the torrent of the world; but not with ſo 
much yehemence. Beliſa's ardour abated by de- 
grecs. The ſuppers ſeemed tedions ; ſhe grew 
hcartily tired at the play. The count took care 
to ſee her but ſeldom: his viſits were ſhort, and 
at ſuch times when ſhe had all her adorers about 
her. One day ſhe whiſpered him ſoftly, What 
do you think of Paris?——Every thing amuſes; 


nothing attaches me. Why do not you come to 


ſup with me?—You have ſeen me ſo much, Ma- 
dam: I have difcretion; the world has its turn; 
I ſhall have mine.— Lou ſtill believe then that I 
love you ?—l never talk of love in town. What 
do you think of the new opera, Madam, ſays he, 
railing his voice? and the cenverſation became 
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general; 
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Beliſa always compared the count with what- 
ever ſhe fancied moſt advantageous; and the com- 
pariſon turned to his favour. Nobody, ſays ſhe, 
has that ingenuity, that ſimplicity, that conſiſ- 
tency of character. Nobody has that goodneſs of 
ſoul, and dignity of ſentiment. When I think 
upon our paſt converſations, all our young people 
ſeem to me to be no better than well-taught par- 
rots. He may very reaſonably doubt that one 
can ceaſe to love him, after we have known him. 
But no, *tis not the opinion he has of himſelf; 
tis the opinion he has of me, gives him this con- 
fidence. How happy ſhould I be were it proper- 
ly founded! | 

Such were the reflections of Beliſa ; and the 
more ſhe found her inclination for him return, 

the eaſter ſhe was in herſelf. At length the de- 
fire of ſeeing him again became ſo ſtrong, that 
ſhe could not reſiſt writing to him, He came to her 
immediately. What, Madam, ſays he, a tet#-4- 
tete, You will expoſe me, to make your lovers 
all jealous. No perſon has a right to be ſo, re- 
plied Beliſa; and you know that I have only 
friends. But, you, an't you afraid of ſpoiling 
ſome new conqueſt ? I never made but one in my 
life, returned the count. She expects me in the 
country, and I ſhall viſit her this ſpring. —She 
would be much to be lamented, if ſhe were in 
town; you are ſo taken up, ſhe would run the 
riſque of being neglected. She would amuſe 
herſelf there, Madam, and not think of me. 
A truce with all this circumlocution, ſays ſhe : 
Why do I ſee you fo ſeldom, and for ſuch ſhort 
times? 'That you may enjoy, at your liberty, 
all the pleaſures of your age. You can never 
give me too much of your company; my houſe is 

yours; Sir; conſider it as ſuch, you will make me 
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happy; I requeſt it, and have a ſort of right to 
demand it, —— No, Madam, don't demand that; 
I ſhould be exceedingly unhappy to diſpleaſe you; 
but permit me not to ſee you again till the return 
of the ſummer. 'This obſtinacy piqued her very 
much. Go, Sir, ſays ſhe, with ſome indignation 
go ſeek pleaſures I ſhall have no part in. I have 
. your inconſtancy. From this day ſhe 
had not a moment's reſt. She enquired after all 
his proceedings. She ſought after him, and fol- 
lowed him with her eyes in the public walks, 
and at the theatres. The women whom he viſit- 
ed became odious to her. She continually queſ- 
tioned his friends about him. The winter ſeem- 
ed intolerably long. Tho' as yet *twas but at the 
beginning of March, ſome fine days having ap- 
peared, I muſt, ſays ſhe, confound him, and juſ- 
tify myſelf. I have been in the wrong hitherto; 
he has the advantage over me, but to-morrow he 
ſhall not. She ſent to deſire his company, every 
thing was ready for their departure. The count 
arrives. Lend me your hand, ſays Beliſa to him, 
to help me into my coach. Where are we going 
then? Madam, ſays he. To grow weary of our- 
ſelvesin the country. The count was in raptures 
at theſe words. Beliſa, at the motion of his hand, 
which had ſupported her, perceived the tranſport 
and exſtacy ſhe had occaſioned, O, my dear count, 
ſays ſhe, preſſing his hand, which trembled un- 
derneath hers, what do I not owe to you] You 
have taught me to love; you have convinced me 
I was capable of it; and, inſtructing me upon 
my own ſentiments, have exerciſed the moſt 
agreeable violence againſt me. You have com- 
pelled me to eſteem myſelf, and think that I am 
worthy of you. Love is now content. I have no 
longer a SCRUPLE left, and I am happy. "270 
Vor. I. E THE 
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= ERE is nothing TIregret more than the 
los of Fairy-laud. It furniſhed a lively 
imagination with a ſource ef innocent pleaſures 
and the moſt decent manner of forming agreeable 
dreams. We therefore find that the oriental eli- 
mates were formerly ſtocked with Genii and Fai- 
Ties. The Greeks looked upon them as mediating 
powers between men and the Gods; witneſs the 
familiar Dæmon of Socrates, and witneſs the 
_ who protected Alcidonis, as I am going to 
relate. 

The Fairy Galanta conceived a Friendſhip for 
Aleidonis even before he was born. She preſided 
gt his birth, and endowed him with the gift of 
pleaſing, without any determined inclination to 
— His youthful days were but the unfolding 
and bringing. forth to light the graces and talents 
that were alotted-him. He was turned of fifteen 
when his father, one of the moft worthy and 
richeſt citizens of Megara, ſent him to Athens 
to perform his exerciſes; and whilſt he embra- 
ced him, taking his leave, My dear ſon, ſaid he, 
you are now entering into the world, where you 
will et with numbers of wild, unthinking 
youths, who are conſtantly throwing out injuri- 
ous aſperſions on the women. But don't believe 

 tlem; they only affect to deſpiſe them, becauſe 
they could not make them deſpicable, As for 
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my part, to begin with your mother, my virtu- 
ous ſpouſe, I have always remarked in the fair 
ſex a delicacy of ſentiment, a candour, a fince- 
rity, that few men are capable of. Follow my 
example ; make choice of a prudent woman, of an 
even temper, ſound judgment, and whoſe virtue- 
is meek and ſociable. You may find ſuch every 
where. My conſent will ſoon confirm your choice. 
I am a good father, and only wiſh your happi- 
neſs. | 
Alcidonis, full of theſe leſſons, arrived atAthens. 
His firſt viſit was toSeliana,to whom he was recom- 
mended. Seliana had been both pretty and hand- 
ſome; ſhe was ſtill handſome, but her prettineſs was 
on the decline. After the firſt compliments paid, 
pray what has brought you hither? ſaid an ancient 
captain, who was Seliana's huſband, and an old 
friend of his fathers. Is it at ycur time of day to 
be ſhut up amongſt a parcel cf women? The 
| Circus, the Pirzus, thoſe are the ſchools for 
or ll youth, and not that frivolous circle of what is cal- 
ed led the polite world. It makes me almoſt mad 
of Wl when I ſee a young man arrive at Athens. Tis 
to to Sparta they ought to go. 
ng Alcidonis was a little diſconcerted at this blunt 
nts Wi ſpeech; but Seliana took the young man's part 
en with ſome warmth. "Tis ſo like you, faid ſhe to 
nd her huſband, Sparta, the Circus, the Pirzus ? 
and pray what is to be learned in thoſe famous 
ſchools? To fight, and to grow rich, anſwered 
he ſurlily.— To grow rich, mighty gentleman- 
like indeed ! To Denn, very agreeable to be ſure? 
e firſt is unworthy of the ambition of à man 
of ' honour, and the ſecond is learned but too ſoon. 
ot ſo ſoon as you imagine, Madam, not fo 
ſoon, truly. I very much queſtion when one has 
paſt one's youth dangling after the women, whe- 
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ther: a man is fit either for a good officer, or a 
good ſoldier.— And I think there is nothing ſo un- 
becoming, ſo diſagreeable as a man that , ne- 
ver learnt any thing but how to fight. Would 


not one imagine, if you are to be minded, that 


you are come into the world to cut one anothers 
throats? Peace has its virtues and its talents as 
well as war; and you are not ſuppoſed to be al- 
ways at the head of a regiment — That is the 
evil, by heavens, the very evil! I would have it 
forbid on pain of death to quit the ſtandard even 
in time ef peace. — What, Sir, would you not 
leave us a ſingle man? — 0] you will have 
enough; there are ſo many uſeleſs beings in the 
ſtate Mighty well, you would reduce us then to 
take up with the ſcum and riff- raff of the repub- 
lic? The women are very much obliged to you, 
and ought to return you thanks. — They may keep 
their thanks to themſelves.—I would have you to 
know, Sir, that we women are as public-ſpirited 
as yourſelf; we generouſly give up all thoſe diſa- 
greeable figures, thoſe. frightful objects, thoſe 
bloody-minded creatures, that take no delight 
but in killing one another, and who are really 
good for nothing elſe.— And you will reſerve, I 
ſuppoſe, all the pretty fellows that are fond of 
life: To be ſure.—' Tis mighty well compromi- 
ſed. Methinks you ſhould ſolicit the Areopagites 
to iſſue out a decree for that purpoſe. You ſee, 


Sir, that my wife is crazy. I quit the place, 'tis 


more than I can bear, by Hercules, Madam; 
ah] why was. doomed to be your huſband? Such 
things happen to nobody elle but me. So ſayings 


he went out ſtamping, and flapt the door after 
I | WO h 
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This is, ſaid Alcidonis, an odd ſpecimen of 
matrimonial comfort; pray, Madam, have you 
often ſuch ſcenes? Why, yes, anſwered ſhe, 
reſervedly, whenever I have company. And 
when you are by yourſelves?—He will ſcold then 
ſometimes, but not quite ſo loud. How came 
you to marry him ?—As people generally do, for 
reaſon and conveniency. Yet wirthi his faults, 
he is one of the beſt men in the world. When- 
ever he becomes tireſome, I contradict hien; he 
grows out of patience, and takes himfelf away. 
After all, you may do with him what you pleaſe. 
1 adviſe you to ſhew him great regard; his 
friendſhip is not to be neglected; you will find it 
very neceſſary. Have you many recommendati- 
ons here?—Only to fome few of my father's 
particular friends.—So much the better, we ſhall 
ſee one another the oſtener. Tis for your ſake E 
deſire it. The moſt prudent perſon in the world 
ſtands in need of a guide. Will you be ſo kind 
as to be mine? My huſband or me you may 
chooſe, Madam, my choice is already made. 
Thus paſſed the firſt viſit. | ps 
When the huſhand returned, What a ſtrange 
man you are | ſaid Seliana to him, you have 
trightened the young man Whom ] ſuppoſe: 
you were about to tame.— I underſtand you, Sir; 
L thall immediately order the doors never to be 
opened to him. No, Madam, No: that is not 
the thing; don't imagine that J am jealous; it is 
rather too late to begin acting that part. I never 
was when you were young; there is no great like- 
lihood of my growing ſo now that you are ar- 
rived to the years of maturity. Theſe are 
your genteel polite ſpeeches ! but ] am ſo uſed to 
them] Remember, however, that you ought to 
return the viſit to your old friend's ſon.—I ſhall 
= E 3 walt. 
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wait upon him no doubt, I think I know the 
world, and am not to be inſtructed in the article 
of good breeding. 

Next day he went to ſee Alcidonis ; and after 
the firſt civilities, they reſumed their former con- 
verſation. So then, ſaid the old captain, you are 
going to plunge into the effeminate manners of 
our Athenian youth? I don't doubt but that my 
wife has diſpoſed you to it. But be upon your 
guard, I don't mcan in reſpeQ to her; her time 
is over, heaven be praiſed | Beware of ſuch as are 


like her. They are the moſt dangerous of ſy. 


rens. {here is no depending on any commerce 
with them. They engage with you, deceive you, 
and quit you without decency, One would think 
that they had a patent to make mankind their 
dupes, and that we were merely formed to be the 
tools of their will and pleaſure. If it be as you 
ſay, reply'd Alcidonis, the women of Athens are 
very unlike thoſe of Megara. They are the 
{ame at Megara as they are here and every where 
elie. I ſee you take after your old father. The 
good man never {wore but by his chaſte better 
half. It was out of complaiſance to him that 
the dreſſed and ſaw company; out of devotion 
that ſhe uſed to be ſhut up with one of Minerva's 
young prieſts, and merely for the ſake of medi- 
tation that ſhe paſſed. the evenings with him in a 
little ſmug hauſe which he had prepared for that 
purpoſe. The credulous man had an implicit faith 
in her virtue. And with great reaſon, Sir. [I 
muſt beg of you to pay a little more regard to 
the memory of my mother.—— Your mother 


why there again! was not your mother a wo- 
man ? and would you have one caſt out of the 
common mold ? I have known a great many, and 
yet I never found an exception to the rn 

| rule, 
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rule, but in my extravagant wife, who to be ſure 
is ſtrictly virtuous; and that is owing to my great 


care in making her ſo, even in her own deſpite, 


But I never could pluck up all the roots of co- 
quettry which nature or example ſeems to have 
implanted in them almoſt from their birth. I 
would lay a wager that Seliana is ſtill woman 
enough to endeavour to ſeduce you, only for the 
pleaſure of turning you into ridicule, Depend 
upon it you won't be the firſt ſhe has made half 
diſtracted with her whim, It was her diverſion 
formerly to play thofe kinds of frolics, and then 
mne was reedy to burſt her ſides with laughing 
whilſt ſhe made me the recital of them, Happi- 
ly ſhe grows old, ſo that the danger is not ſo 
great at preſent. 

Aleidonis paſſed part of the night ruminating 
on what he had. heard. The women ot 
Athens, thought he, are mnch to be feared] He 
tell afleep, forming the reſolution to avoid them, 
Galanta, the Fairy, appeared. to him in his 
dream.. There is nothing, ſhe ſeemed to ſay un- 
to him, that reſembles man more than womau. 
The good and the bad that 1s related of them is 
true in particular, and falſe in general. One 
ſhould neithef truſt to every thing, nor miſtruſt 
every thing. Frequent the women, but be cau- 
tious how you engage with them. I have not 
given you any decided character on purpoſe to 
render you more tractable and complying to 
theirs. Whoever is peremptory, is unſociable. 
You will tz a charming man if they ſay of you, 
One may do what one ⁊uill with bim. But it is not 
futficient to pleaſe, you muſt alſo know how to 
love, and love to a proper degree, neither too 
much, nor too little. There are three ſorts of 
love, paſſion, fancy, and inclination. The whole 
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art of making one's ſelf happy, confifts in placing 
properly thoſe three ſhades. To effect which, 
here are four Phials of different virtues, as well 
as of different colours, Would you be deſpe- 
rately in love, drink of the purple Phial ; of the 
roſe-colour, if you would only gently dip into 
love and pleaſure; of the blue, when you would 
enjoy it without inquietude, without intoxication ; 
and of the white, to return again to your natural 
ſtate. At theſe words the Fairy diſſolved in air, 
as the vapours of a viſion. | 

Alcidonis awoke, delighted with his dream. 
But what were his ſurprize and joy when he found 
the four Phials in reality cloſe by him ! I ſhall not 
be in a hurry, {aid he, to try the experiment, 
but reſerve them for an occaſion. He aroſe, re- 
turning the Fairy thanks, and went to Seliana, 
whom he found alone. Vou have ſeen my huſ- 
band, I ſuppoſe, ſaid ſhe? Did not he exclaim 
againſt gallantry ?—Prodigiouily.—He told you a 
thouſand monſtrous things of the women ?—It is 
very true. I hope he excepted me?—No, he 
did not even except you, only upon the article of 
chaſtity. Poor man! He is fully convinced of your 
fidelity; but he pretends that you are ſo much 
the more dangerous to be frequented, for that 
you turn into ridicule, without mercy, all thoſe 
that are ſo unfortunate as to fall in love with you. 
This is the way he treats me | He deſerves 
that. But no, I have a regard to myſelf. —He 
boaſts that your virtue is all owing to him; *twas 
he that made you what you are. He !—Yes, 


he himſelf, nay, and in ſpite of you.—In ſpite 
of me ! that is too much. I ſhall make him know 
whether I am to be made virtuous whether I will 
I own, that 1f1 was in your place. 

1 could' 


or. not. 


#5 
T could wiſh to have my revenge for his in- 
ſulting my mother,—— Your mother! Yes, 
he had the aſſurance to tell me, that my father's 
forehead was not exempt from the common badge 
of matrimony ; and that he was the only hut- 
band in the world free from this misfortune, —O! 
the wretch | he has much to boaſt of indeed! but, 
as I ſaid before, I have a regard for myſelf, tho? 
he does not deſerve the leaſt. I am no coquette, 
Sir; and ſince he obliges me to it, I muſt, for 
my own juſtification, confeſs that I have a heart. 
fuſceptible of tenderneſs; perhaps as much, if 
not more, than any other. And what uſe do 
you make of that heart ?—Alas, none at all; but 
you don't imagine that I reſerve it for his ſweet 
face? I keep within the bounds of virtue for my 
own quiet; not to be expoſed to the capriciouſ- 
neſs, the inconſtancy and ingratitude of men.. 
E feel that if ever I ſhould love, it would be paſſi- 
onately, and I ſhould expect x reciprocal return. 
How could it be otherwiſe ? I dare not flatter 
myſelf ſo much as that; there is nothing ſo fickle, 
vain and inconſtant 2s is love in your ſex. Yow 
have indeed your inclinations, your amours; but 
you know nothing of true love, that divine paſſi- 
on of the ſoul, thoſe tranſports of rapture, 
which are both its delight and excuſe. Ma- 


dam, I know where ſuch love as you paint, thoſe 


extatic raptures which you are entitled to, 
T know, I ſay, where they are to be had, and if 
was ſure of a ſincere return, I would take a 
good doſe. Seliana conid not forbear ſmiling at 
Alcidonis's ſimplicity (for the Fairy made him ap- 
pear with that air of innocence and ingenuity ſo 
agreeable to the eyes of a coquette.) No, ſhe re- 
ply'd, the heart does not inflame all on a ſudden ; 


and how is it poſlible to be in love, when we 
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ſcarce know one another ?——Very well, Ma- 
dam, I muſt wait then; we ſhall be better ac- 
quainted by to-morrow, —W hat, ſhall I ſee you 
to-morrow ?—'To-morrow, if you pleaſe. Let 
it be in the afternoon ; you underſtand me ?. for I 
would ſpare you the are of my huſband's 
company; we ſhall be by ourſelves, and at liber- 
ty; I ſhall talk reaſon to you. 33 
Alcidonis did not fail going to the rendezvous, 
with his Phials in his pocket. Seliana received him 
ina moſt alluring plain negligee. This is indeed, 
ſaid Alcidonis, as he ſaluted her, the undoubted 
privilege of beauty; the leſs adorned, the more 
charming. Seliana affected a bluſh. You are 
ſenſible, ſaid ſhe, how very dangerous you are 
with your pretended ſimplicity : I find one may 
be taken in and deceived. —Deceived, Madam! I 
never deceived any body.———And ſo you intend 
to begin with me ? No, upon my honour. 
Why then thoſe flattering ſpeeches, thoſe tender 
_ wiſhful looks! You are handfome, and I 
have eyes; they only expreſs what I feel; there 
can be no flattery there. Your great tranquil- 
lity and indolence are indeed a plain proof that you 
have no deſign upon me. Ah! if you would 
give me leave, you would find that indolence 
quickned in a moment And ſo you wait for my 
permiſſion, to become quite enamoured ? "Tis 
very true; I only wait the word of command.— 
Upon my word you are very comical, with your 
cool determined reſolution. Tis becauſe I am 
very ſure. to perform whatever I promiſe. —W hat 
if I ſhould be fo weak, as to ſhew ſome inclina- 
tion to excite in you a Paſſion for me? That 
very inſtant you ſhall be adored, you may de- 
pend upon it. Alcidonis, I plainly perceive 
that you . den't know how far you are engaging 
yourſelf, 


( 85 ] 
yourſelf, nor how much I am capabfe of exaQing, 
— 0] exatt, Madam, exact; the more the 
better. My heart ſhall do honour to your com- 
mands, and I ſhall love you in whatever mode 
ou pleaſe. Would you love then even to folly ? 
— Polly let it be; 'tis all equal ſo me; raiſe it to 
the higheſt pitch, or to what degree you chooſe. 
— Your Raiviet? is delightful ! Love me then, as 
much as you can,—— That will be to diſtraction. 
But I hope you will keep pace with me.— I hope 
I ſhall ——Oh that hope is not enough —W hy 
then, I am very certain I ſhall. -I am ſatisfi- 
ed, and I flatter myſelf you will be ſo likewife.— 
Where are you going ?——l am yours in an in- 
ſtant. 

Poor credulous Alcidonis withdrew, and drank 
up the purple elixir to the very laſt drop. He re- 
turned with ſparkling eyes, beating heart, and 
faultering voice. Away ſupineneſs ; viyacity ad- 
vance. His ſpeech was rapid, tho? irregular; full 
of warmth and meaning. The words did not oc- 
cur faſt enough to expreſs his meaning. Some 
broken accents,a vehemence in his deportment, and 
ſomething ſtill ſtronger enforced the energy: his 
in ſhort,his eloquence was fo very pathetie, that it 
quite overturned Seliana. She is agitated, animated, 
and confuſed ; ſhe hardly knows how to account 
for ſo ſtrange a diſorder. She would fain endea- 
vour ſtill to doubt, fear, and heſitate. Vain at- 
tempts ! her heart melts, her eyes are all on fire, 
and her reaſon is extinct, One would have 
thought, the very moment after, that. ſhe had 
drank of the fame Phial, 

Two months paſſed over in tranſports ſcarce to 
be reſtrained. The huſband was continually ban- 
tering Alcidonis, for his great aſſiduities about his 
wife. Poor dupe, ſaid he to him, you would not 
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believe me; you are taken in, and I am glad of 
it. Continue to dangle after her; to be ſure your 
time is well employed. Alcidonis took revenge, 
in the beſt manner he could, of his inſulting rail- 
leries; but his paſſion was no longer ſeconded 
with the ſame ardor. Seliana's began to droop 
every day more and more. Seliana was enough 
for him, but he was not enough for her. She 
was obliged to call in other aſſiſtance, to enliven 
and divert her; and return into the world from 
which ſhe had retired. Alcidonis grew uneaſy. 
He perceived, with the utmoſt vexation, that 
ſhe was amuſed with every thing, whilſt he was 
taken up with her alone. He became penſive, 
perplexed, jealous; in ſhort, ſo troubleſome, 
that Seliana reſolved to get rid of him. | 
Tis very true, ſaid ſhe, that I did love you 
1 was out of my ſenſes; my reaſon is returned. 
Strive to follow my example. All things paſs 
away, even love itſelf. Mine, I own, is leſſened; 
you are diſpleaſed at it; it is quite gone, and you 
grow deſperate. So much the worſe for you; 
tis no fault of mine; I can't love longer than I 
can, How! O falſe, ungrateful, perfidious wo- 
man As much as you pleaſe of that. Call 
me as many names as you will, if it gives you any 
relief, O heavens ! how Iam treated As a 
child that one forgives. Have you forgot the ſo- 
lemn oaths you made to love me to the laſt mo- 
ment of your life? —Raſh oaths, that ſignify no- 
thing. Fools are they that make them, and 
greater thoſe that rely upon them. Would you 
believe 4 man that ſwears, when he ſits down 
hungry to table, that he (hall always have 
the ſame appetite? —The ſame appetite ! What 
an idea! Is that the delicacy of your ſentiments 
you boaſted of ſo much? Another piece of 
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nonſenſe. We diſown the empire of our fenſes, 
at the very time we are enſlaved by them. I am 
a woman; I love as other women do: did you 
expect that nature ſhould perform a miracle in 
your favour ? Alcidonis, at this diſcourſe, began 
to tear his hair for mere vexation. What are 
you doing? ſaid ſne; do you imagine that you 
will be more lively, or more beloved, when you 
have made yourſelf bald? Mind what I tell you, 
Alcidonis, I ſhall always retain for you a very 
compaſſionate friendſhip. Cruel Seliana, is it 
friendſhip, is it pity, that I require?—You muſt 
be reduced to it, for I feel nothing more for you. 
Pray who are moſt in the wrong, thoſe that ceaſe 
to love, or thofe who ceaſe to pleaſe * The queſ- 
tion is not decided yet, nor will it be in a hurry. 
In the mean time, follow my advice; bear with 
your diſappointment, and take a courageous re- 
ſolution.—It is already taken, perfidious! It is 
taken, ſaid he, as he withdrew to drink one of 
his Phials : I need not inform you that he had re- 
courſe to the white. | | 
On a ſudden, the agitation of his ſenſes ſubſid- 
ed, and his reaſon returned. It is very true, ſaid 
he, accoſting Seliana with a compoſed tranquil 
air, that I was a great ſimpleton to have put my- 


ſelf in a fury. We were lovers, and now we are 


friends. It is right to taſte of every thing in 
life. Paſſion is a fit; when it is over, we are 
well again. One is not obliged to frequent one 


another any longer than one likes; and, what is 


more natural, if you are tired with one object, 
than to look out for another. You have loved 
me as much as was in your power ; and you would 
have been very unwiſe to have ſuffered a burden- 
ſome conſtancy, Enjoy, Madam, the right your 
beauty gives you of multiplying your * 
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F am very happy to have been one of the num- 
ber. It is juſt that we ſhould have our turn. I 
wiſh you a, great deal of pleaſure. 

Seliana was as much ſurprized as piqued at the 
coolneſs of his adieu. She would have him be 
comforted, but not ſo ſoon, nor fo eafily. This 
reſolution was unaccountable. All confidered, 
the was perſuaded that his affected tranquillity 
was but vexation in diſguiſe ; and ſhe did not fail 
to inform ſome of her acquaintance, that the 
poor young man was almoſt in deſpair, that he 


had frightened her terribly, and that it was with 


much ado that ſhe had prevented his laying vio- 
tent hands on himſelf. 

The next day he ſupped with the vofuptuous 
Alcippus, in company with the prettieſt women 
in Athens, The purple Phial, ſaid he to himſelf, 
is empty; but it is no great loſs, for may I die 


if I would taſte a drop, tho? the Fairy ſhould fill 


it again. As ſoon as he beheld all thoſe young 


beauties, now is the moment of fancy, the time, 
thought he, of pleaſurable enjoyment ; he drank 


up the roſe-coloured Phial, and immediately his 
eyes and his deſires wandered from object to ob- 


ze, without fixing on any. | 

Chance kad placed. him at*table next to a 
charming creature, with beautiful fair hair, 
ſweet languiſhing blue eyes, with an extreme 
modeſt meek. countenance, He was very much 
ſtruck with her. But on the other ſide of him 


ſat a moſt delightful beauty, with fine brown hair, 


whoſe bloom and vivacity were raviſhing. He 
would be very well ſatisfied with this, but then 
he liked that; in ſhort, he would have preferred 
the fair, had it not been for the je ne ſais quoi 
that inclined him to the brown. The je ne ſgais 
quoi determined his choice, He ſhewed for -þ 
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all the eagerneſs of love and gallantry. She re- 


ceived his addreſſes with an air of indifference, 
as a homage that was her due. Alcidonis was 
piqued at it; for fancy, as well as pafſion, grows 
ſtronger by reſiſtance. Animated with the deſire 
of pleaſing, he was the delight of the whole 
company. Corinna, his charming brawn, plain- 
ly ſaw that the other ladies envied her her con- 
queſt ; which made it the more valuable; and 
certain looks of tenderneſs raiſed great hopes in 
the heart of her new lover. | 
The hour of retiring was come; Corinna took 
her leave, and he followed her. What doyoy 
intend to ſquire me, ſaid ſhe, taking his hand, 
which he preſented to her? I am very ſenſible of 
the great ſacrifice you make me. He proteſted 
that he made her none at all. You muſt ex- 
cuſe me there; I carry you off before all the 
pretty women of Athens; methinks tis a triumph 


I ought to be proud of, —I had only a glimpſe of -. 


them; they ſeemed to me to be well enough,— '; 
Well enough ! you are very ſparing of your 
praiſes, Would you ſay that Cleonida is welt 
enough? Thoſe fine large eyes, thoſe regular 
features, that majeſtic ſhape. She looks a god- 
deſs. So ſhe does, the auguſt Juno. Now you 
are wicked ! And what do you think of Amanta? 
That air of voluptuouſneſs, that attracting in- 
dolence which ſeems to beckon pleaſure ?—lIt is 
juſt ſo that I would paint an occaſion neglected. 
—NegleQed ! O! that is cruel! I won't repeat 
it, leſt it ſhould become a proverb, I hope you 
will be leſs ſevere on the timorous and fimple air 
of ingenuity in Cephiſa; that blooming complexi- 
on, that e look, that mouth which 
dares not ſmile, and which is ſo beautiful when 
it does. What do you ſay to all this Me I 
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ſay that all this wants a ſoul.—And would not 
be glad to communicate yours to her 7—1 
own that if I had not ſeen you, I ſhould have 
given her the apple. Dear me! what could ſhe 
have done with it? There is nothing ſo cold, ſo 
inſenſible, ſo indolent as Cephiſa—For which 
reaſon I only juſt caſt my eyes upon her.—I muſt 
aſk your pardon there; for when ſupper was al- 
moſt over, I catched you looking at her with fixt 
attention. —*T1s true, I was admiring her as a 
fine model in wax.—Fine model as much as you 
pleaſe, but the world ſays, that the model ſtands 
in great need of adrapery. 

Whilſt Corinna was running over all the ob- 
jects of her jealouſy, they arrived at her houſe. 
Won't you walk in? faid ſhe, it is not late. Al- 
cidonis deſired no better. The Fairy that gave 
bim a fatyrical turn with Corinna, had her 
view; for the moſt flattering of all compliments 
to a pretty woman is to talk ſlightingly of thoſe 


ul o might ſet up for her rivals. The Fairy knew 


 w1 at ſhe was about. 

I am impatient, faid Corinna, to know your 
real thoughts of me; I inſiſt upon your telling 
both the good and the bad. — The bad! you can 
Have nothing bad; and if you had, have I been 
long enough acquainted with you to find it out? 
*Tis all inchantment, all illuſion that ſurrounds 
you. ouch a-charming aſpe&t, ſuch a penetra- 
ting vivacity might even ſcreen deformity, and- 
make it paſs for beauty. I behold you, I am de- 
lighted, tranſported, almoſt diſtrated ; that is 
alls Ti witchcraft, folly, weakneſs, what- 
ever you pleaſe, but ſo it is, and you may with 
one ſingle word make me the moſt happy or 
moſt wretched of men. Why, there is no con- 
traciQing what you ſay, anſwered Corinna; for 

| what 
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what can be more fooliſh, more idle, than to be- 
hold you in that ſupplicating poſture ? You have 
but juſt ſeen me; you love me, if I may believe 
you, and you take the -liberty at once to tell me 
ſo. How do you know whether I deſerve the 
E opinion you have of me? How do you know 

ut that T am otherwiſe engaged ? Madam, I 
know nothing. Perhaps you are the moſt fickle 
and deceitful of your ſex. That beautiful out- 
ſide, adorned with all the gifts of nature, may 
cover, for aught I know, an inſenſible ſoul. I 
am afraid it is ſo, But, however, I am embark- 
ed, and muſt run the hazard; and was the dan» 
ger ſtill greater, it is not in my power to draw 
back. I perceive by this ſpecimen of your 
character all that I have been told of it. Ah! 
'tis you who are the moſt dangerous of mortals 3 
*tis you, Alcidonis, that of all mankind I ought 
to avoid being in love with. Why ſo > What 
have you been told? That you are a man of 
vehement paſſions, and whoever is vehement * 


intolerable. Vou give yourſelf up without re- 

| ſerve; you plunge headlong into whatever you 
undertake as your fancy leads; your love is all 
madneſs, and you expect to be loved in the ſame 
mad manner. If one ſhould chance not to be {or 
violently tranſported as yourſelf, *tis nothing but 
complaints and reproaches, You become peeviſn, 
troubleſome, jealous, One neither knows how to 
take you, or how to leave you. Tis true, Ma- 
dam, I did formerly give into thoſe abſurdities, 
but I can aſſure you that I am quite altered; 1 
am a new man. You may take me into your ſer- 
vice without any apprehenſion of that ſort ; and 
if you pleaſe, for greater ſecurity, I'll antedate 
my demiſſion. Don't make a joke, Sir, of what 
I am ſaying. Liberty and frankneſs are the EY 
| | Ou 
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foul and charm of love; and withotit which a 
lover would be a huſband. In ſuch a caſe it 
would not be worth one's while to have the hap- 
pineſs of being a widow, «Charming Corinna, I 
_ underſtand your meaning; you may depend upon 
- me.—Now, upon honour, Sir, word you give 
your word to a lady that might have a foible fot 
you, 'to take yourſelf away, without noife of 
fcandal, as ſoon as fhe ſhould fay I did love you, 
but I do not love you now ? To be fure Ifhould ; 
E have learned the way of the world; put me to 
the trial as ſoon as you think proper,-Very 
well, I will put you to the trial. But remember 
then that I don't engage to love you any longer 
than it is agreenble. | 
Alcidonis thought within-himfelf that the white 
Phial might here be of ſervice, He was miſta- 
ken; the effects of that of the roſe-colour eva- 
porated of courſe, He was ſtill with Corinna, 
and. yet his mind ran. upon the other beauties he 
bad ſeen at Alcippus's. This Corinna, ſaid he, 
bas a great deal of viyacity ;. but that is all. No 
delicacy, none of the ſentimental charms. She 
chapges her lovers as ſhe does her dreſs, I ſhall 
be turned adrift to-morrow, if to-morraw ano- 
ther ſhould happen to pleaſe her, 1 think Lam 
very good thus to ſquander away fo many fighs, 
oaths and. proteſtations. They would have turn- 
ed to a much better account, . had I devoted them 
to that other fair lady, whoſe languiſhing blue 
eyes looked upon me with an air ſo tender and 
moving. And now |. think on't, Corinna has 
told me a hundred fpiteful things of Cephiſa ; it 
is plain that Cephiſa has merit. She ſeems indeed 
to be ſorwed of the coldeſt clay; but then what 
pleaſure to animate a ſtatue | a wom̃an naturally 
of a lively diſpoſition is fo with every body; . - 
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phiſa will be lively only with me. I'll go and 
make her my addreſſes. I ſhan't wait for my de- 
miſſion; Corinna ſhalt know immediately that I 
am none of thoſe that are to be turned away at a 
minute's warning. | | | 

Alcidonis repeated over and over the ſame fine 
tender things that he had ſaid before to Corinna; 
but with a little more caution and reſerve. Is it 
poſſible, ſaid ſhe, with the greateſt ſenſibility, 
that you would really be unhappy it I ſhould not 
love you More unhappy than I can expreſs, 
Indeed I am very ſorry for it; I don't know 
what it is to be in A beautiful Cephiſa, 


what, with that — ſmile, that ſweet and 


tender look, that ſoft pleaſing voice which pene« 
trates the very ſoul, and yet not know any thing 
of love — Tis really ſoz 1 am quite a ſtranger 
to it— What if I ſhould make you acquainted 
with it 7—l ſhall take it as a great obligation, for 
I am curious to know what it is. Several have 
endeavoured at it but not one ever ſucceeded. My 
huſband himſelf would lofe his labour, — Your 
huſband! that is no wonder; but have you not 
had lovers? A great many; very handſome, and 
very fond.— And did you not anſwer their paſſion ? 
No: they all complained of my not loving 
them, It was not my fault, I did my beſt. Do 
but think of my taking four at a time, in hopes 
that in the number I might love at leaſt one or 
two; it was all in vain. | 

This is, faid Alcidonis, an open fimplicity of 
which there are few examples. Don't loſe cou- 
rage, my dear, I warrant you that you will love 
me.-—Do you think fo?——1 am ſure of it; 
you have a ſenfibility.——Senſibility ! aye now 
and then; but it never laſts above a moment. 


fice 
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fice to Venus in hopes of being cured' >—My huſ- 


band has offered many a one, but ah] to no pur- 
poſe; for he always found me at his return from 
the temple juſt as he had left me,—W hy did he 
not conduct you there himſelf? He did not 
chuſe it, becauſe the prieft was a young man that 
wanted to initiate me.—Initiate you] do you 
know the ceremony of it ? Alas  Fknow no- 
thing at all. Shall I teach it you, reply'd Alcido- 
nis, taking ſome freedom. Hold, Sir, ſaid ſhe, 
you are aCling as if I loved you, and I don's 
perceive that I love as yet. How ſhould you per- 
ceive it, if we don't make ſome ſome eſſay to- 
wards it? — O! I have made a thoufand, but alt 
that proves nothing. One while E fancy J love, 
and the next minute I feel that don't love. We 
had better wait till it comes; if it does, Pll let 
you know. it. 

Alcidonis advanced daily! in his progre e 
quickening Cephiſa's inſenſibility. But fhe was 
not yet come to the point that he wanted to bring 
ber to. He propoſed, in hopes of warming her 
imagination, that they two ſhould meet at a grand 
feſtival that was to. be celebrated in honour of 
Venus. She conſented, on condition that ſhe 
ſhould not be initiated. Next day each of them, 
tor decency's ſake repaired alone to the temple. 
The young men and maidens dreſſed like the 
loves and graces, ſung hymns in praiſe of the 
goddeſs; and danced to the ſound. of their lyres, 


under the ſhade of the ſacred grove that ſurround- 


ed the temple. 

Cephiſa was firſt at the rendezvous. O Alci- 
donis! ſaid ſhe, I was looking about for you, I. 
have good news to tell. The goddeſs has pre- 
vented our wiſhes; I really think I begin to love 
=o in good earneſt. I. dreamt. of you laſt night: 


you. 


I want to find ſomebody that can tell me 


to-night ?—— Yes, to night. 
the party. —— That can't be——My dear Pars 


, 
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you ſeemed to be very preſling, and I was yield- 


ing.—And what then?—I ſhall tell you that at 
ſupper. At ſupper-! anſwered Alcidonis, with 
an air of indifference, his eyes taken up with the 
ceremony; to ſupper you ſay, with all my heart 
. - + What a pretty girl that dancer is! How 
charmingly this other ſings !—— We ſhall be by 
ourſelves; do you mind: By ourſelves, you 
ſay; I wiſh I knew who that pretty dancer is! 
Alcidonis, what are you about? You don't liſten 
to me. Yes, yes, I hear what you ſay; but 


O Pamphilius, a word with you, . inform me, 
pray, who that pretty dancer is? *Tis Chloe, 
anſwered Pamphilius, we ſup together.—What! 
I muſt be of 


philius, I ſhall take it as the greateſt mark of 
your friendſhip. What are you doing? whiſper- 
ed Cephiſa, quite confounded. You know that 
you are to ſup with me.—lt is very true, that 
it was my deſign; but I have promiſed my friend 
Pamphilius. My word is ſacred, and I would 
not break it on any account. | 

He ſaw Chloe, thought her charming for a 
quarter of an hour, and the inſtant after quite 
inſipid. He likewiſe ſaw Philliria the dancer 
he was enamoured with her the whole evening, 


and next morning he could not bear her. Ah! 


ſaid he how very fatiguing are all theſe fantaſies ! 
every moment new deſires, and none that give 
ſatisfaction I *tis the torment of the Danaides, A- 
way with all theſe ſhadows of inclination, fleet- 
ing and returning to fleet again; that give me 
neither reſt nor pleaſure. I'll dripk a total for- 
getſulneſs-of my follies. He ſaid, and W 
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the remains ef the white Phial. He had none 
left now but the blue, and his future happineſs 
depends. on the uſe he makes of it. 


the academician. Ariftus died and left a you 
widow, one of the moſt virtuous and beautiful 
women in the world, "The diſciple of Ariftus 
thought it incumbent on him to condole with her 
for her loſs, and make her an offer of his friend] 
ſervices. Gliceria refuſed them with a mode 
ſweetneſs, mixt with a decent pride, I have lit- 
tle wealth, ſaid ſne, but my deſires are ſtill leſs. 
My huſband left me the moſt precious of inherit- 
ances, contentment with mediocrity, and the 
habit of living upon little. So much prudenee, 
joined to ſo much beauty, deſerved a ſincere and 
folid attachment. Now is the time, ſaid Alcidonis, 
to drink of the blue Phial. 

Immediately his heart beat gently with a ſweet, 
calm, but lively warmth. No longer now that 


tranſports of unbounded paſſions. It was a deli- 
cious effuſion that ran through his veins, the fore- 
boding of happineſs. His whole ambition is to 
be joined to Gliceria ; to ſhare the ſame fate, 
to have but one life, one ſoul; and yielding to 
his impatience, he acquainted her with his deſire 
of being united to her for ever. Gliceria was 
not inſenſible of this mark of his love and eſteem, 
You are fo generous, ſaid ſhe, as to offer me 
your hand; I will deſerve it by my refuſal. If I 
accepted of it, I ſhould be unworthy of that ho- 
nour. In vain he aſſured her of his father's con- 
ſent ; in vain he repreſented that her denial was 
unwarrantable, and what reproaches ſhe would 
have to make herſelf, in rendering ham the moſt 
wretched of mankaid ; ſhe remained inflexible. 
a 222 29 | Gliceria, 


TS 4 Be on 


Alcidonis had ſtudied philoſophy under Ariſtus 


turbulency of fantaſtic inclinations, thoſe furious 
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Gliceria, nevertheleſs, in her retirement, was 
conſtantly.in tears. The only flave ſhe had left, 
ſaw her conſume away with grief, without be- 
img able to gueſs the canſe of it. Was it to be 
attributed to the death of Kriſtus? What, for 
ever lament the loſs of a huſband, not young, 
and a philoſopher ! It was not natural. Her miſ- 
treſs wrote often to a citizen of Argos; and the 
anſwers which ſhe uſed to receive, drew from her 
the moſt profound ſighs. The flave's zeal, or 
perhaps curioſity, moved her. to open one of 
Gliceria's letters. It was as follows. | 


Af you have not, Sir, a heart of flint, you 
* will be moved at the diſtreſs of an unfortunate 
woman, who would give to the very laſt drop 
of her blood to regain her father's liberty. 
Ariſtus, my huſband, to whom I did not bluſh 
to own that I was the daughter of a flave, ſpar» 
ed neither pains nor colt to reſtore him to my 
fond wiſhes ; but all his enquiries proved i 2 
fectual. At length I have heard that he is in 
your power; and J hear it at a time that I am 
poor, All that I am worth I have had appraiſe 
ed ; but alas! it will nat amount to near the 
ſum which you demand for his ranſom, I have 
but one reſource, and that is, to offer myſelf in 
exchange for my father, It is not juſt that 1 
ſhould be free whilſt he is in flavery. I am 
young, and he is bent down with years. Von 
may reap much greater advantages from my 
ſervitude than from his. My bands will grow 
inured to labour, as my heart already is to pa- 
tience. If I had a mind to make aſe of the 
facility a perſon of my age has to feduce and 
make the men intereſt, themſelves in my fa- 
* your, I ſhould not be reduced to this cruel ex- 
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© tremity : but ſlavery is leſs ſhameful than vice, 
© and my choice is made without heſitation.” 


The ſlave, penetrated with admiration and pity, 
carried the letter to Alcidonis. Ah! cry'd he, 
with tears in his eyes, this is the cauſe of her re- 
fuſal! She is born a ſlave! But what is that to 
me? | Virtue enobles her, and makes her free. 
*Tis fortune that ought to be aſhamed, Ah, what 
piety ! what tenderneſs ! Gliceria in ſlavery ! 
why have I not a throne to offer you? For hea- 
ven's ſake, ſaid he to the ſlave, keep this affair 
ſecret. I'll ſet out this moment. Your miſtreſs's 
tears ſhall ſoon be dried, and your zeal ſhall be 
rewarded, | | 

Alcidonis arrives at Argos, and Gliceria's fa- 
ther is at liberty. The unknown that ranſom- 
ed him, gave him wherewithal to bear his char- 
ges to Athens; and ſaid, taking his leave, You 
are returning to the arms of your Gliceria; *tis 
to her virtue and tenderneſs that you owe your 
freedom. It is in her power to be happy, and to 
make you fo. But if this piece of ſervice which 
I have done is dear to you, promiſe me to en- 
gage your virtuous daughter not to reveal to the 
man, who ſhall demand her for his ſpouſe, 
her birth, nor your misfortunes, I am wel] ac- 
quainted with the perſon; I know that he has 
the greateſt regard for her, and, it would give 
him infinite pain to ſee her put to the bluſh, 

And if ever your benefactor ſhould fall in mou 
way, hide your gratitude ; he does not chooſe to 

be known to any but yourſelf. What, ſaid the 
good old man, ſmother myFgfatitude ! not let my 
daughter know the hand that has broke my chains 
No, replied Alcidonis, let not Gliceria be mor- 
- "tified by ſuch a ſhocking diſcovery. There are 
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certain duties that humble the ſoul ; leave her's, 
I conjure you, its virtuous and noble liberty. The 
old man promiſed to do all that his deliverer re- 
quired. 

He arrived at Athens; his daughter almoſt 
fainted away with ſurprize and joy. O my fas 
ther! ſaid ſhe, what kind Deity has given you 
back to your afflicted daughter.? was your ava- 
ricious maſter at laſt ſoftened ?*Yes, my child, faid 
he, and I know that it is ro your filial piety and 
virtue that I owe my liberty, my life, and the 
unexpected happineſs of dying in your arms. 

Alcidonis at his return waited on Gliceria, and 
preſſed her, with all the fendneſs of reſpectful 
love, to conſent to their marriage. The old 
man, according to his promiſe, had enjoined his 
daughter not to diſcover the low condition to 
which they had been reduced. No, replied ſhe, 
it is leſs mortifying to own it, than it is to hide 
it. Whoever has an intereſt in the knowledge of 
who Tam, ſhall learn it from myſelf. 

You have a mind then, ſaid ſhe to Alcidonis, 
that I ſhould diſcover to you the bottom of my 
ſoul. So long as I was unhappy, I kept my 
grief to myſelf; but you deſerve to partake of 
my joy. Know then, that it was my fate to be 
born a ſlave. I was ſet at liberty; but my fa- 
ther ſtill groaned under the weight of his chains. 
Some propitious God has reſtored him to me. 


He is free; he is here; you will ſee him pre- 


ſently. The ſtain of our ſlavery can never be 
wiped away, and owning to you what we are, 
is declaring, that neither your honour, nor my 


gratitude, will ever permit me to liſten to your 


ſolicitations, | 

Gliceria, you wrong me to the higheſt degree 
ſaid Kleidonis, full of _ and love, Do you 
Vor. I. think 
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think that T am leſs a philoſopher, or have not 
ſo much generoſity as Ariſtus? Did you hide 


from him the misfortune of your birth? I know 
you did not. He deſpiſed the injuſtice of for- 


tune, and that of opinion. Am I not his diſ- 
<iple ? His precepts are engraved in my heart, 
Can there be any ſhame in following his exam» 
ple? or do you think that I have not virtue 
enough to imitate him? *Tis not virtue, reply'd 
ſhe, ſmiling, but prudence that you want. Ariſtus 
had lived long enough to gain experience. You 
are not come to that age, where one may an- 
ſwer for one's ſelf, 1 ſave you from cares, and 
perhaps from repenting. | 
Alcidonis near diſtracted at Gliceria's obſtinate 
reſiſtance, was on his knees, endeavouring to 
Excite her pity, when the old man, whom he 
had redeemed from bondage, appeared. Whom 
do I fee, he cry*d! ah! my dear daughter, tis 
He himfelf, Then ſuddenly recollecting what 
Alcidonis had enjoined him not to reveal, he ſtop- 
ped ſhort, and remained with his eyes fixt on his 
deliverer, not without ſhedding ſome tears. 
What, ſaid Gliceria, with ſurprize, are you ac- 
quainted with him? *Tis he himſelf you ſay. 
Fell me, O! tell me, what has he done for you? 
where did you fee him? Alcidonis, you bluſh, 
you caſt down your eyes. My father looks upon 
you with tendernefs! I underftand you both. O 


dear Sir, *tis Atcidenis to whom you owe your 


freedom, *tis to him J am indebted for my fa- 
ther ——— Yes, my child, he is my benefactor. Is 


this, ſaid Alcidonis, catching him in, his arms and 
embracing him, juſt as the old man was falling 
at his feet, is this the promiſe that you made me? 


O pardon me, anſwered Gliceria's N my 
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heart was full, and my daughter has found it 
out, but indeed I could not help it.— Well then, 
ſmee ſhe knows all that is paff, pray force er 
cruel child to be more merciful] to me. Tis her 
heart, 'tis her hand that I requeſt, as a reward 
for the happinefs ſhe enjoys in what I have re- 
ſtored to her. 'The old man could not forbear 
taxing his daughter with an ingratitude, of which 
ſhe was not capable, and taking her trembling 
hand, be put it into that of his deliverer. *Tis 
to your dear venerable father then that I am ob- 
liged for this ſweet hand that you refuſed me; 
and which be ardently kiſſed. Make yourſelh 
eaſy, anfwered Gliceria, with a kind, penetrat- 
ing look, you are obliged to my father for my. 
hand; but my heart is my own gift. 

Alcidonis was tranſported with joy. He em- 
ployed the reſt of the day in preparing all that, 
was neceſſary for their ſetting out the next for 
Megara. In the night, as he enjoyed ſweet un- 
diſturbed repoſe, the Fairy Galanta appeared to 
him again. Alcidonis, ſaid ſhe, be happy. Love 
without inquietude ; poſſeſs. without diſtaſte, and: 
deſire no more. than what you can enjoy. Let 
others be jealous, but never be ſo yourtelf. *Tis 
not only my advice, tis your deſtiny that I in. 
form you of. You have drank at the ſource of 
perfect happineſs, I diſtribute to all comers the 
purple and: roſe-colour Phials; but the blue 1 
always reſerve for my favourites. 
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L AUS US and LYDIA. 


AMORAL TAL xX. 


Lauſus equim domitor debellatorque ferarum. 
VPIR. En. vii. 


THE character of Mezentius, king of 
| Tyrrhene, is well known; a bad prince and 
good father, cruel and compaſſionate by turns; 
he had nothing of the tyrant, nothing that ſhew- 
ed the violence of his temper, ſo long as his 
will was not oppoſed; but the calm of his haugh- 
ty ſoul was the lion's repoſe. | 

Mezentius had a ſon named Laufus, whoſe va- 
lour and -comelineſs were equally remarkable 
amongſt the young heroes of Auſonia. Lauſus 
had accompanied his father to the war againſt 
the king of Præneſte. Mezentius, with pride 
and joy, ſaw him fighting by his ſide, covered 
over with blood and duſt. The king of Præneſte 
Joſt the battle, and was driven from his dominions; 
and in ſaving himfelf by flight, was obliged to 
leave in the conqueror's power a treaſure infinite- 
Iy more precious than his crown; a princeſs of 
that age, where the heart has no virtues but 
thoſe of nature, and where nature had all the 
charms of innocence and beauty. Whatever the 
graces in tears could ſhew of majeſty, and ſoften 
the heart to tenderneſs, appeared in the coun- 
tenance of Lydia. In the midſt of her grief 
chat was mixt with courage and dignity, ſhe was 
eaſily 


| nat | 
eaſily. diſtinguiſhed from the crowd of her at- 
tendants to be the daughter of their king. She 
received the firſt reſpects of her enemies without 
pride, without humility,. as a homage due to her 
birth, which even misfortunes ought not to 
leſſen. She heard her father mentioned, and at 
his name ſhe- raiſed to heaven her beautiful 
eyes ſtreaming with tears. AlFthat beheld her 
were concerned, and every heart was moved 
even Mezentius himſelf was moved, and forgot 


l both his haughtineſs and his age. Proſperity, 

that hardens the heart of the puſillanimous, ſo'-- 
f tens that of the valiant; nor is there any thing 
d more pleaſing than a real hero after the gain of 


a battle. _ | 

If the. ſtern heart of Mezentius could not re- 
ſiſt the charms of his captive, what impreſſion 
muſt they not: have made on that of the young 
and virtuous Lauſus? He grieved at his ſucceſs, 


> and was ſorry for his victory; they were afflic- 
le tions to Lydia. Let her take. her- revenge, ſaid 
15 he; let her hate me as much as- I love her; I 
ſt have deſerved it. But a more terrible apprehen- 
le ſion ſeized his mind. He perceived the temper- 
d of Mezentius to be altered on a ſudden, and 
te abruptly paſs from vengeance to clemency, He 
83 knew very well that it was not a dictate of hu- 
o manity that produced this revolution in his heart, 
e- and the dread of having his father for a rival com- 
of pleated his misfortune. At the age Mezentius 
ut was of, jealouſy is a cloſe attendant on love, The 
1e tyrant obſerved, with a. perplexed attention, the 
Ie looks of his ſon; he thought he perceived that 
N the joy and ſatisfaction which fluſhed ſo con- 
N= ipicuouſly in the countenance of the young hero 
ef after his firſt victory, were ſuddenly vaniſhed. 
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He watched him more attentively. He ſaw his 
confuſion, and often ſurpriſed him looking in ſuch 
a manner as wanted no interpreter. From that 
moment he thought himſelf betrayed ;. but na- 
ture ſtill ſuſpended his reſentment. A tyrant, 
even in his rage, would fain make himſelf be- 
lieve that he acts juſtly; wherefore Mezentius, 
before he condemned his ſon, had a mind to 
convince him of his crime. He began with diſ- 
guiſing his intentions with ſo much art, that Lau- 
ſus imagined that his father really acted from a 
principle of clemency, rather than from that of 
love; for Mezentius, in appearance, affected to 
give the princeſs all the liberty ſhe could deſire. 
The court of a tyrant is never without ſpies and 
inkormers; thoſe conſtant attendants of ſuch 
men in power, who, as they cannot make them- 
ſelves beloved, place all their grandeur in making 
themſelves feared. Lauſus, who had no ſuſ- 
picion of that kind, was leſs apprehenſive of any 
danger in paying his moſt obſequious reſpects to 
the princeſs. He mixed with that homage ſome- 
thing ſo charming and tender, that ſhe could 
not but perceive the delicacy of his ſentiments, 
and began to reproach herſelf for hating indiſ- 
criminately the whole race of ſuch as ſhe thought 
her foes. Lauſus was no leſs diſturbed in having 
contributed to her misfortunes, and took the 
gods to witneſs, that it ſhould be the buſineſs of 
his life to make her ſatisfaction. My father, ſaid 
he, is as generous after victory, as he is ſtern 
and untractable before the battle; ſatisfied with 
having overcome, he cruſhes not the vanquiſhed. 
T know that now is the time, whilſt he is elate 
with ſucceſs, that he will more readily come into 
making a peace with the king of Præneſte, 
equally glorious and uſeful to both. O charming 
| Lydia! 
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Lydia ! that peace will dry up your tears; but 
will it obliterate the crime of thoſe that were ſo 
unfortunate as to make them flow ? Why did not 
my own blood guſh out in ſtreams, rather than 
to have made you ſhed thoſe precious drops ? 

Lydia in her anſwer, full of majeſtic modeſty, 
gave him little room to hope for more than what 


ſheſhewed by the appearance of a tranquil becom- 
ing gratitude; but in her heart ſhe felt how very 


fenfible it was to all that Lauſus did to aſſwage 
her affliction. She ſometimes bluſhed on recol- 
lecting that ſhe had catched herſelf in hſtening to 


him with more complacency than ſhe ought; but 


then her father's intereft and concerns made it in- 
cumbent on her to manage affairs as much as lay 
in her power for his advantage. 

However, as their converſation became more 
frequent, ſo they became more lively, more in- 
tereſting and more intimate; and love, by im- 
perceptible degrees, began to pierce thro? grati- 
tude and reſpeQ, as a flower gently burſting to 
fragrance, breaks through the thin and delicate 


texture that covers its beauteous hue. 


Deceived more and more by the treacherous 
tranquillity of Mezentius, his unſuſpecting ſon 
flattered himſelf with the pleaſing hope of ſeeing 
very ſoon his love conſiſtent with his duty: for 
according to the notion he had formed, could any 
thing be more natural than their reconciliation ? 
The peace, which he had ſettled in his mind, 
conſiſted of two principal articles, to reſtore to the 
king of Præneſte his dominions, and to make his 
marriage with the princeſs the bond of union be- 
tween the two belligerant powers. He communi- 
cated his thoughts to Lydia, The ſucceſs that he 
imagined would attend, the mutual advantages that 


muſt neceſſarily accrue, and the tranſpors of joy 
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that the very idea raifed in his ſoul, forced a ten- 
der ſmile from the lovely captive amidſt her tears. 
Generous prince, ſhe ſaid, may heaven prove 
propitious to the kind wiſhes you make for my fa- 
ther's welfare. I ſhall not think myſelf unhappy 
to be the bond of peace, and the pledge of grati- 
tude. This moving anſwer was accompanied 
with a ſtill more moving look. The tyrant was 
informed of all. The firſt motion of his reſent- 
ment would have hurried him to ſacrifice his rival; 
but then Lauſus was his only ſon, the hopes of 
his kingdom, and the ſtrength of his crown, As 
he was the chief tie between his people and him, 
he muſt for ever become odious, ſhould he deſtroy 
the bulwark that alone defended him from the 
Public's hatred, Fear is the predominant weak- 
.neſs of tyrants. Mezentius, therefore, thought 
it beſt to have recourſe to his uſual diſſimulati- 
on, as the ſureſt way. He ſent for his ſon, ſpoke 
to him with ſeeming cordiality, and ordered him 

to ſet out the next morning to the frontiers of the 
kingdom, where he had Jeft the army, and where 
his preſence was neceſſary. The prince ſtruggled 
hard to hide his vexatious diſappointment, and 
was obliged to depart without having an oppor- 
tunity of taking leave of his dear princeſs. 

The very day that Lauſus ſet out, Mezentius 
ſent propoſals to the king of Præneſte for a ſafe 
and honourable peace ; the principal of which 
was his own marriage with the captive princeſs. 
The unfortunate king did not heſitate a moment 
to give his conſent; and the ſame meſſenger 
that carried the propoſals of peace, brought back 
- for anſwer his ratification, 2 
L Lauſus had left a friend at court, one who had 
been brought up with him from their infancy. 
A very ſtriking and ſingular likeneſs of their Joes 
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ſons · was originally the occaſion of their connecti- 
on, and the young man's preferment. His 
name was Phanor. But they. reſembled each 


other more, if poſſible, by their character than 


by their figure. The ſame inclinations, the 
ſame virtues; as if Lauſus and Phanor had but 
one and the ſame ſoul. Laufus. had before this 
made his friend the confidant of his love, and 
now in taking his leave, entruſted to him his ap- 
prehenſions and his deſpair. The prince was no 
ſooner gone, than Phanor, hearing of the in- 
tended match between Mezentius and the prin- 
ceſs, was in the utmoſt diſtreſs. He thought it 
his duty, at all events, to inform his friend of. 
what was tranſacting in his abſence. 

When Lauſus received. the ſhocking intelli- 
fence, his ſituation is not to be deſcribed ; his 
fond and tender heart was ſo agitated, ſo confound- 
ed, that he had no command of his reaſon ; and 
bewildered by his grief, he wrote to Lydia the 
molt paſſionate and moſt imprudent letter that 
ever was dictated by the god of love. Phanor, of. 
courſe, was charged to deliver-it to her, though- 
at the peril of his life, which muſt be the for- 
feit, ſhould it be diſcovered. Alas ! it was. The 
furious king ordered him to be immediately load- 
ed with irons, . and dragged into a dungeon. 

Nevertheleſs.every thing was preparing for the 
celebration of. the fatal nuptials. You may very 
readily imagine that the propaſed entertainments 
and diverſions were of a piece with the character 
of Mezentius. The athletic games in the Cir- 
cus, wreſtlers, gladiators, battles of carnivorous 
animals; all that inhumanity had invented in the 
moſt barbarous ages, was prepared for the chicf 
entertainment of this ſhocking exhibition. There 
was nothing wanting to complete its horror, but 

| men 
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men fighting with wild beaſts; and it was an 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom never to expoſe to theſe 
frightful combats but ſuch criminals as lay under 
ſentence of death; Mezentius, who upon the 
ſlighteſt ſuſpicion never failed of oppreſſing the 
innocent, was not long in determining the fate 
of the guilty; ſo that there was none left in the 
pray but the unfortunate friend of Lauſus. 

et him be brought forth, ſaid the tyrant, and 
ex poſed to the devouring lions. The wretch de- 
ſerves a more cruel death, but this puniſhment 
is more ſuitable to his crime, and to my revenge; 
he falls a juſt ſacrifice to offended love. 

Lauſus waited for an anſwer from his friend; 
but all in vain. His impatience gave way to his 
fears. Are we diſcovered? ſaid he to himſelf; 
have J undone for ever my dear Phanor by my 
fatal imprudence, and Lydia too? I ſhudder at 
the thought; I cannot live in this terrible uncer- 
tainty, let the conſequence be what it will. Thus 
agitated, he ſet out. He diſguifed himſelf with 
the greateſt precaution, and arrived at his father's 
court, He liſtens to what is rumoured in the 
crowd, and finds that his dear Phanor is in priſon, 
and that Mezentius and Lydia are to be joined 
the next day in marriage. He learns at the ſame 
time what preparations were' making to cele- 
brate the nuptials, and that the chief entertain- 
ment was to ſee his ever faithful friend delivered 
up to the ferocious animals; he ſinks under the 
weight of this ſhocking news; a cold ſhivering 
ſeiz.es*'on his nerves; he recovers from his fit al- 
moſt frantic with grief and horror, and falling on 
his knees, O ye immortal gods! he cried, hold, 
hold my hand; Iam terrified at the exceſs of my 
deſpair ; give me courage to ſupport life till I can 
fave my friend; then let me reſign it, _—_ 
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ſerve my honour. From that minute he took 
the determined refolution to deliver his dear Pha- 
nor, though at his own peril. He haſtens to the 
priſon, but how was he to gain admittance > He 
applied to the ſlave whoſe occupation it was to 
carry victuals to the priſoners. Friend, ſaid he, 
look at me, and recollect whether you know me. 
I am Lauſus thy prince, thy king's fon. I ex- 
pe& from thee a moſt important ſervice. Phanor 
is in fetters ; I muſt fee him, and I will. I have 
no other means to compaſs my deſign but in 
changing cloaths with thee; accept of this purſe, 
the firſt token of my gratitude. Haſten out of 
reach of my father's vengeance. If thou be- 
trayeſt me, thy death is certain; but if thou 
proveſt faithful to me in this exigency, my un- 
bounded generoſity ſhall find thee out, wert thou 
hid in the moſt obſcure defart. 5 

The ſlave, timorous and weak, yielded to his 
promiſes, or perhaps to his threats, He enter- 
ed into the prince's ſcheme, and after having mi- 
nutely inſtructed him in every circumſtance how 
to deceive the vigilance of the guards, he made 
the beſt of his way off. Night approaches, the 
inſtant is come. Lauſus preſents himſelf under 


the diſguiſe of the ſlave; and the priſon bolts are 


opened with a dreadful rat:ling. By the feeble 
light of a lamp he penetrates into this abode of 
deſolation; he advances; he liftens; the ac- 
cents of a plaintive voice ſtrike his ears: he knows 
it to be that of his friend ; he ſees him ſtretch- 
ed on the cold ground in a corner of the dungeon, 
ſcarce covered with rags ; conſumed with languor, 


the paleneſs of death on his cheeks, and the fire 


of deſpair in.his eyes. Leave me, ſaid Phanor, 
taking him for the ſlave, leave me to myſelf; . 
take back again. that odious ſupport to nature, 
2h and 
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and let me die. Alas! he cried, almoſt ſuffo- 
cated with groans, my dear Lauſus is ſtill more 
wretched than I am. O heavens! if he knew 
the ſituation into which he has plunged his friend, 

He does know it, cried out Lauſus, pre- 
cipitating himſelf into his arms; yes, my dear 
Phanor, he knows it, and is come to ſhare it 
with you. What do I hear? whom do I ſee? 
ſaid Phanor, almoſt diſtracted with ſurprize and 
joy. Oh Lauſus! O my prince! At theſe words 
they both remained as if deprived of life; their 
arms interfolded in each other's and mingling 
their tears together. They remained ſome time 
in this forlorn condition, almoſt unmoveable on 
the ground; grief ſtopped the utterance of their 
voice; they had no other means left to expreſs 
their love but by their throbbing hearts, which 
anſwered each other with groans and ſighs. At 
laſt Lauſus recovering his ſenſes, ſaid, Let us 
loſe no time, my dear Phanor ; take theſe cloaths 
that I have on, make your eſcape and leave me 
here il leave you here | O ye immortal gods! 
that I ſhould be ſuch a wretch as to make my eſ- 
cape and leave you here! Ah! Lauſus, how 
could you harbour ſo mean an opinion of your 
friend? I know you well, replied the prince, 
but you ought to know me likewiſe. The ſen- 
rence is pronounced ; there is no medium, death 
or flight. —Flight ! and leave you here Mind 
me, .Phanor, and liſten attentively to what I ſay. 
My father is of a violent temper, but he is not 
without tenderneſs. Nature has great power in 
his heart. If I can fave you from death, it will 
be no difficult taſk to plead for my own life ; 
the hand of a father uplifted over his ſon's head 
is eaſily diſarmed. But ſhould he ſtrike the fatal 
blow ? interrupted Phanor; no, I cannot 8 
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foul abandon you. Well then, ſaid Eauſus, re- 
main and die; but in thy laſt agonies thou ſhalt 
behold me gaſping in death. Don't flatter thy- 
ſelf with the thoughts of any indulgence - that I 
may expect from a father; I diſclaim it. He 
may pardon me if he thinks fit, but I ſhall ne- 


ver pardon myſelf. This hand that wrote the 


fatal letter which has brought thee to ruin, this 
hand that has loaded thee with chains, this hand, 
guilty as it may be, is ſtill the hand of thy 
riend, and which, in ſpight of thee, ſhall for 
ever unite us in death. In vain Phanor ſtrove to 


reſiſt, Let us talk no more of it, I conjure you, 


ſaid the prince; you can argue nothing that can 
balance the ſhame which would be my eternal 
portion ſhould I furvive my friend, after having 
been the cauſe of his death ; thy urgency makes 
me bluſh, and I look upon thy entreaties as ſa 
many refle&tions on my honour and friendſhip. In 
ſhort, I'll anſwer for my ſafety, if thou wilt con- 
ſent to ſecure thyſelf; 1f not, I ſwear by all that 
is ſacred, that my death is as certain as thine, if 
thou perſiſt to periſh, Take your choice, the 
moments are precious. 

Phanor was too well acquainted with his 
friend's temper to think of ſhaking his reſolution. 
Well, I conſent, he ſaid, that you ſhall try the 
only method that remains for our preſervation 
but remember that you muſt ſave your life, if 
you would have melive; for depend upon it your 
ſcaffold ſhall be mine, I expect it, replied Lau- 
ſus; I love and eſteem you too much to exhort 


you to ſurvive me. So ſaying, they embraced 


each other, and Phanor got out of the priſon un- 
der the ſame diſguiſe that had introduced Lauſus 


Ah! 
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Ah! what a night! what a dreadful night for 
Lydia ! and how deſcribe the different agitations 
that divide and torture her ſoul, ſtruggling be- 
tween love and virtue; ſhe adores Lauſus as much 
as ſhe deteſts Mezentius; ſhe ſacrifices herſelf to 
her father's intereſt, delivers herſelf to the man 
ſhe hates, and reſigns for ever the charming ob- 
ject of her love. She is dragged to the altar as 
to her execution, Barbarous Mezentius! it is 
enough for thee to. force thyſelf into a heart by 
violence and terror, enough for thee to ſee thy 
ſpouſe trembling before thee, as a ſlave at his 
maſter's feet] Such is love in a tyrant's breaſt, 

Nevertheleſs, unhappy maid ! 'tis for him a- 
lone that ſhe muſt live, to him ſhe is to be unit- 
ed. If ſhe reſiſts, ſhe betrays her father and 
her lover. A refuſal would diſcover the ſecret 
of her ſoul; and ſhould Lauſus be only ſuſpeR- 
ed, he is undone. | 


Twas in theſe cruel perturbations that Lydia 
waited for morn; the dreadful morn is come, 
All aghaſt and trembling ! ſhe finds herſelf a- 
dorned, not as a bride going to be preſented to 
the aitars of love and Hymen, but like one of 
thoſe innocent victims that a barbarous piety has 
crowned with flowers before they are ſacri- 


faced. 
The princeſs is led to the amphitheatre ; the 
multitude is aſſembled ; the games begin. I ſhan't 
ftop to relate the different combats of the Cir- 
cus; a more ſhocking object takes up my atten- 
wo.” | | 
An enormous lion advances, firſt of all; calm 
and ſtately he ſtalks about the Circus, caſting 
his furious looks around the amphitheatre. A 
confuſed murmur beſpoke terror and diſmay. 
But ſoon he is rouzed by the clangor of warlike 


E 


inſtruments, which he anſwers with a tremen- 
dous roar, his buſhy main ſtiffens around his 
monſtrous head; he whifks his tail from ſide 
to ſide; the fire begins to flaſh forth from his 
flaming eyes; the people in conſternation deſire, 
and yet dread to ſee the miſerable wretch that is 
to be abandoned to his devouring rage ; and every 
heart beats with fear and pity. ; 

The combatant appears, whom even Mezen- 
tius's guards themſelves miſtook for Phanor. No 
wonder then that Lydia did not find him out, 
The horror with which ſhe was ſeized, made her 
turn her head afide from a ſpectacle that makes 
nature ſhudder, and is a ſcandal to humanity. 
What would ſhe have felt, alas ! had ſhe known 
that Phanor, her Lauſus's boſom friend, was the 
criminal devoted to death! and, what indeed ! 
had ſhe known that it was Lauſus himſelf, in lieu 
— his friend, that was then preparing. for the 

ht. | | | 
| Half naked, his hair diſhevelled, he advances 
with a bold, intrepid ſtep. A dagger for the at- 
tack, a ſhield for his defence, were his only wea- 
pons. Mezentius, blind through prejudice, ſees 
no other but the guilty Phanor. O nature | 
where is thy voice ? O blood! where is thy ſym- 
pathy ? For oh! *tis his only child that he de- 
livers up to death, and his bowels have no yearn- 
ings. Reſentment of injury, and thirſt of re- 
venge, ſtifled every other ſentiment. He beholds, 
with a ſavage joy, the lion's fury animated by de- 
grees. Lauſus, impatient for the attack, irri- 
tates the ferocious animal and ſpurs him on to 
the fight, He marches up to him; the lion 
ſprings forward, Lauſus avoids him; thrice the 
furious creature preſents his foaming jaws, and 
thrice the hero eſcapes their bloody gripe. _ 

| | However 


. 
However Phanor, who was juſt informed of 
what was doing, preſſed through the crowd. His 
2 outery made the whole amphitheatre 
ting. Hold, hold, Mezentius-! ſave thy ſon, 
tis he, tis Lauſus that is now engaged with the 
lion. Mezentius looked at him, and ſaw plain- 
ly that it was Phanor himſelf: that hurried to his 
on's defence. O heavens! he cried, O my ſubs 
jects, help, help, fly to his aſſiſtance, throw 
yourſelves into the Circus, and ſnatch my ſon 
from death. At the name of Lanſus, Lydia 
fainted away; but Mezentius had now no other 
attention but to his ſon's prefervation, whom he 
| beheld in the utmoſt peril. For in vain a thou+ 
fund arms he raiſed in his defence, the lion eludes 
them all, and, launching on Lauſus, muft un« 
doubtedly have cruſhed him. before they could 
have prevented it. But a prodigy ! ſcarce to be 


| © believed!: Oh unexpected happineſs! Lauſus, in 


eſcaping his laſt furious onſet, had the good for- 
tune to ſtrike a mortal blow, and drew his dag- 
ger from the lion's heart reeking in its blood; 
the monſter, gnawing the duſt in the convulſions 

of death, welters in his gore. | 
The univerſal alarm is on a ſudden changed to 
acclamations of joy; and the people anſwered 
Mezentius, dreadful ſcreams with ſhouts of admi- 
ration and applauſe. All this noiſe together re- 
called the princeſs from her ſwoon ; and opening 
her languid eyes, ſhe ſees Lauſus kneeling at his 
father's feet, in one hand the bloody poniard, the 
other holding that of his dear and faithful Pha- 
nor. *Tis I, ſaid he to the king, *tis I alone 
that am guilty, Phanor's crime was mine; and 
it was my duty to make the atonement. I forced 
him to yield to me his place ; I ſhould have _ 
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had he not conſented. I live, and T owe my life 
to him; and if your ſon may ſtill hope to have 
ſome ſhare in your paternal affection, tis to him 
you are indebted for my preſervation. But if 
your revenge 1s not yet ſated, our lives are at your 
command; pronounce the ſentence, and we pe- 
Tiſh together: for we are bound by the moſt ſo- 
lemn oaths not to outlive each other. Lydia, 
| E and trembling, looked upon Mezentius with 

upplicating eyes. 'This laſt trial was even too 
much for a tyrant to bear. Nature and remorſe 
together ſtifled in his heart vengeance and jea- 
| louſy. He remained for ſome time ſilent and mo- 
tionleſs, rolling his eyes on all the objects that 
ſurrounded him, with looks of confuſion and dif- 
order, where love and hatred, - pity and reſent- 
ment, by turns, ſucceeded in his ſoul. All remain 
in awful anxiety about the tyrant. Lauſus, Pha- 
nor, Lydia, thouſands of ſpeCtators, wait with 
trembling hearts for the dictates of his will. 
Mezentius at laſt confeſſes, ſpight of himſelf, 
the power of ſuperior virtue; and ruſhing ſud- 
denly, with impetuous violence, from one ex- 
. treme to another, he threw himſelf into his 
fon's arms. Yes, he cried, I forgive thee, and 
I forgive thy friend; live and love each other 
but there is ſtill another ſacrifice to make, and 
thou haſt rendered thyſelf worthy of it. Take 
then thy reward, continued he with ſome ſtruggle, 
receive the hand of the princeſs, a preſent dear- 
er to thee than life; thy valour has forcedit from 
me: that and that only could have obliged me to 

reſign ſo great a treaſure, 


HAPPILY. 


[x34] 
r V:- 
A Moral TAL E. 


O, madam, faid the abbe de Chateauneuf 
to the old marchioneſs of Liſban, I can- 
not believe that what is called virtue in a woman, 
is ſo rare as is imagined; for inſtance, without 
going further, I would lay a wager that you ne- 
ver ſtrayed from it — Why really, my dear 
abbe, I am very near ſaying, like Moliere's Agnes, 
don't lay. Should I loſe ?——No: you would 
win; but by fo very, very little, that, upon my 
word it is not worth bragging of. —As much as 
to ſay your virtue has been in danger? —Yes, 
ves, It has been in many a ſtorm, aye, and near 
ſhipwreck'd too, But Happily I am ſafe arrived 
in port. Will you be ſo kind, ſaid the abbe, as to 
relate your adventures? —With all my heart; 
we are now, my good old friend, of an age to lay 
aſide all diſſimulation. I ſee my youtbful days 
in ſuch a diſtant perſpective, that I may talk of 
them as a pleafing dream. 
If you recolle& the marquis of Liſban, he was 
one of thoſe vacant figures inſipidly handfome, 
that ſeems to ſay, this is Me;“ full of that kind 
of aukward vanity which always miſſes its aim, 
ſetting the higheſt value on himſelf, and had no- 
thing in him to be valued for. He would force 
his diſcourſe upon you, impoſe ſilence, and talk 
nonſenſe; laugh'd at what he was about to tell, 
and nobody ſo much as ſmiled at his tale ; he 
often endeavoured at refinement, and refined ſo 
much, that he did not know what he was Wes 
| | en 


. 
When the women were fatigued with his imper- 
tinence, he fancied they were mufing on him; 


if they diverted themſelves with his ridiculouſ- 


neſs, *twas making him advances.—Ah, dear 
madam, what a bleſfed difpoſition In our firſt 
interviews, I was entertained with an account of 
his amours; I began to hear him with impatience, 
I ceaſed to liſten with diſguſt, I even took the 
liberty to mform my parents, that I thought him 
the moſt tireſome, dull creature on earth. They 
told me that T was a ſimpleton; for that a huſ- 
band was always ſo. We were married. They 
made me promiſe to love him, and him alone ; 
my lips ſaid yes, my heart ſaid no; and my heart 
told truth. Count Palmene, a friend of my huſ- 
band's, made us a viſit; he was endowed with all 
the graces of mind and perſon. The marquis 
introduced him to me, and did the honours of my 
modeſty : he anſwered all the agreeable things 

the count was pleaſed to ſay on his happineſs, 
with an air of ſelf-ſufficiency, that raiſed my in- 
dignation, It you gave credit to what he ſaid, 


J lov'd him to an exceſs; from thence proceeded 


thoſe indiſcreet, fulſome declarations of pretend- 
ed confidences, that are equally ſhocking to 
trath and good manners, where vanity makes uſe 
of that filence which modeſty enjoins. I could 
hold no longer. I left the room, and Palmeng 
might eaſily ſee, by my behaviour, that the mar- 
quis impoſed upon him. What an impertinent 
puppy is my huſband ? thought I to myſelf ; he 
boaſts of his triumphs, becauſe he knows I have 
not the courage to contradict him. People will 
believe him, and ſuppoſe me to have ſo little taſte 
as to be in love with the moſt empty, vain cox- 
comb in the world. Had he only e 
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ſtrièt performance of my duties, that might be 
endured; but to be in love! have a weak fond- 
neſs ! that is too much. I ſhall appear contemp- 
tible; no, no, it ſhall. not be ſaid that I am ſo 
great a fool as to dote upon my huſband; but 
above all it is incumbent. on me to undeceive the 
count, 53 | 
'The marquis, who- was delighted to have 
made me bluſh, did not apprehend any more than. 
1 did then myſelf, what was the real cauſe of my 
anger and confuſion. He valued himſelf too 
much, and me too little, to vouchfaſe to be.jea- 
lous. You: have behaved like a child, faid he, 
as ſoon as Palmene was gone, and yet for all that, 
he thinks you a charming creature ; but don't 
truſt too much to what he ſays; for, Jet me tell 
Tee he is a dangerous man. I felt it better than 
e could tell it. 
Next day, count Palmene reneuw'd his viſit; 
ke found me alone. Will you pardon me, ma- 
dam, ſaid he, to have been the innocent cauſe 
of the little confuſion I ſaw. you. in yeſterday ? I 
ſhould have been. glad to have diſpenſed with 
the marquis's chooſing me for his confidant, I 
can't- imagine, L reply'd,. caſting. down my eyes 
why. he takes ſo much pleaſure to relate what 
gives me ſo much pain to hear. Ah! ma- 
dam, when a man is ſo happy, a little indiſcretion 
is excuſeable. If he is happy, I wiſh him joy; 
but really I don't know what grounds he has for 
it. How can he be atherwiſe, reſum'd the 
count with a ſigh, when he poſſeſſes the moſt 
charming woman in the world ?——Well, fir, 
Pll ſuppoſe that I am. what you are pleas'd to ſay, 
where is, the honour, the merit, the happineſs to- 
poſſeſs me? Did I give myſelf to him No, 
| madam, but. if 1 may believe him, you-ſoon ap- 
ERS | | prov'd 
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work of the choice that was made for YOU, —— 


Will men then never conſider, that we learn 
diſſimulation from our infancy ; that we loſe our 
frankneſs with our liberty, and that it is too late 
to exact ſincerity, when it has been laid down to 


us as a duty to have none at all? | S244 
I think tho', my good friend, T forgot that 


duty a little, when I fo openly ſpoke my mind; 
I was ſenſible of it, but it was done; and Pal- 
mene took it, no doubt, in that light. When a 
woman owns ſhe does not love her huſband; 
'tis next to ſaying ſhe loves ſomebody elſe; and 
whoever ſuch a declaration is made to, is likely 


to be the man. This notion, I fancy, threw the 
count into a pleaſing revery. You muſt then, 


ſaid he, after ſome ſilence, be a great diſſembler 
indeed; for the marquis has told me ſuch ſur- 
priſing things ©! your mutual love. With all my 

eart, Jet him flatter him ſelf as much as he plea- 
ſes, I ſhall never ſtrive to undeceive thim.—But, 


madam, is your ſituation then to be-pitied ?—T 


do my duty, and I ſubmit to my fate; aſk no 


further queſtions, and I entreat'you not to make 


a wrong conſtruction of what my huſband's 
imprudence, my own vexation, and natural ſim- 
plicity, have drawn from me. Make a wrong 


<onſtruction! I, madam! no; TI'd ſooner die 


than be unworthy of your truſt; but I muſt have 


" that truſt confided without reſerve in me alone: 


look. upon me henceforward as a ſincere friend, 
who will 'partake of all your troubles, and in 
whoſe faithful breaſt you may ſafely depoſite 
them. 

The name of friend filled my heart with a 
leaſing, treacherous tranquillify. T had no dit- 
dence either on his account or my own. To 

be ſure a friend of two days date, formed as the 


count 
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count was, and at his age, muſt ſeem the moſt. 


reaſonable and decent thing that could poſſibly 
be; and a huſband, ſuch as mine, muſt of 
courſe appear the moſt ridiculous and inſupport- 
able creature in the world. From that time, the 
marquis obtained of me no more than thoſe cold 
compliances my duty obliged me to yield to; which 
he had the folly to be proud of, and ſtill it was 
to Palmene that he communicated and exagge- 
Tated his happineſs. Palmene could hardly think 
what all this meant. Why endeavour to impoſe 
upon me ? he would ſometimes ſay ; why ſhould 


you diſown ſo reaſonable an attachment? Are 


you aſhamed to declare the contrary ?—No, 
ſir, I am not ſo happy as to have any reaſon to 
retract. In ſaying this, my heart was full, my 
eyes ready to overflow. What did not Palmene 
ſay to ſooth my diſtreſs | What pleaſure to liſten 
to his ſympathiſing proteſtations | Ah ! my dear 
abbe, what a dangerous comforter ! in ſhort, he 
uſurped an abſolute empire overall my ſentiments, 
except my love for him, which was the only ſe- 
cret I had not entruſted him with. He never 
had as yet declared his to me, but under the maſk 
of friendſhip ; but, at laſt, taking advantage of 
the power he had aſſumed, he wrote to me 
thus: 


© I have deceived you and myſelf, That ſweet 
c and tranquil friendſhip, to which I gave my» 
c ſelf up without reſerve, is, I find, become the 
© moſt paſſionate and violent love that ever was. 
© I ſhall wait upon you this evening, to devote ta 
© you my life, or bid you an eternal adieu.“ 


can't explain to you, my good friend, what 
different emotions agitated me all together; I 
know 
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know that there was a mixture of virtue, love 
and fear; and I know likewiſe, that there was 
ſomething of Joy: I laid my ſcheme to make a 
fine defence. Firſt, I was reſolved not to be alone; 
for I'll give orders that I am at home to all vi- 
ſitors; and then I ſhall ſo overlook him, as not 
to give him an opportunity of fixing his eyes on 
mine. That effort will coſt me dear; but vir- 
tue is not virtue for nothing. In ſhort, I will 
avoid any private converſation ; and, if he dares 
to aſſume one, I ſhall anſwer him in ſuch a man- 
ner, ay, in ſuch a manner as to humble him. 

My reſolution thus fix'd, I fat me down to my 
toilet; and to be ſure it was without deſign ; 
but I don't know how, I dreſſed myſelf with 
more care and elegance than uſual. As accord- 
ing to my orders I was at home to all that came, 
I had that evening much company, which, in- 
ſtead of pleaſing me (tis odd you will ſay) put me 
out of humour, and my huſband, to fill up the 
meaſure of my vexation, as if he did it on pur- 
poſe, was more aſſiduous and more troubleſome 
than ever. Palmene came at laſt ; he bow'd to me 
with a modeſt confuſion ; I return'd a very low 
courteſy, without ſo much as looking at him; 
and I ſaid to myſelf, Bravo! this will do. The 
ö 4. was, at firſt, general: but Palmene 
now and then dropped ſome words, which were 
of little or no ſignificance to the reſt of the com- 
pany; but were very ſignificant to me. I feign'd 
not to underſtand them, and valued myſelf great- 
ly in keeping up a vigour ſo well timed. I faw 

almene was afraid to come near me; but m 
huſband, with his fooliſh familiar jokes, obliged 
him to it. The count's reſpect and d 

an to ſoften my reſolution. Poor thing, thought 
ö he is more to be pitied than blamed; if he 


durſt, 
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durſt, he would aſk me pardon; but to be fure 
he never can dare to do it. I gave ſome kind of 
a look that embolden'd him. Madam, ſaid he, 
I have been imprudent; will you forgive me? 
N c, ſir; that no pronounced in a certain tone, 
ſeem'd to me ſublime. Palmene roſe to take his 
leave; but the marquis forced him to ſtay, Come 

my dear count, ſupper is on table, be gallant an- 

ſquire my wife; ſhe is a little out of humour; 
but we'll put her in again. ; ; 

Palmene quite concern'd, could not refrain 
from gently ſqueezing my hand; I look'd at him, 
and ſaw in his eyes the image of love and grief, 
I own, my dear abbe, I was affected; and, by a 


motion which proceeded from my heart, my 


hand anſwered to the ſoft impreſſion of his. [ 

cannot deſcribe the ſudden alteration of his coun- 

tenance. Joy ſparkled in his eyes with more than 

uſual brilliancy; and that joy was ſoon diffus'd 

thro' the whole company: all ſeemed animated, 

195 his example, with love and the deſire of plea- 
n 
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The converſation turned upon gallantry. My 
recious "huſband, who thought himſelf a very 
Ovid in the art of love, ſaid, according to cuſ- 
tom, an hundred fooleries z which the count, in 
anſwering him, ſoftened with a politeneſs and de- 
licacy that charm'd me. Happily a young cox- 
comb, that ſat next me, took it in his head to 
make me pretty ſpeeches. Happily I lent him 
ſome attention, and anſwer'd him with civility. 
Palmene, the charming Palmene's temper and 
language changed all of a ſudden; the conver- 


ſation paſſed from love to coquettry. The count 


declaimed againſt that general deſire of pleaſing 
every body with a warmth ang gravity that ſur- 
pris'd me. I could forgive, ſaid he, a woman 
; that 


000-3 

that changes her lover; nay, I could bear with 
| her having ſeveral at a time; all that is in na- 
ture; it is not her fault if ſhe is not to be fixed; 
at leaſt ſne does not endeavour to captivate more 
than thoſe ſhe likes, and renders happy; and, if 
ſhe favours two or three, *tis a bleſſing multiplied. 
But a coquette is a tyrant that would ſubdue all 
that beheld her, merely for the pleaſure of mak- 
ing them her ſlaves. She is herſelf her only idol, 
without the leaſt regard for any body elſe; her 
pride ſports with bur foibles, and triumphs in our 
pains : her looks are falſhood, her lips deceit, 
her diſcourſe,, her whole conduct, a ſeries of 
ſnares ; her graces are but alluring ſyrens, and 

her charms ſo many poiſons. . _ $4 
Such an exclamation aſtoniſhed. the whole 
company, What, ſaid: the young gentleman, 
who had addreſs'd. me, would you prefer a wo- 
man of pleaſure before a coquette ?=No doubt, 


I ſhould, and without heſitation, Why that is 


more convenient, ſaid I, ironically; and leſs- 
blameable too, reply'd he, in a peeviſn tone; 
ye, Madam, a thouſand times leſs blameable. 
was provok'd-at ſuch an inſult. Sir, reſum'd I 
with diſdain, you may, if you think fit, impute- 
to us as a crime the moſt innocent and moſt natu- 
ral of amuſements; your opinion I faney, will 
never paſs for law, You ſay, that coquettes are 
tyrants; you are yourſelf a much greater tyrant, 
when you would deprive us of the only advan- 
tage our ſex has receiv'd from nature, If we 
muſt renounce the deſire of pleaſing, what have 
we to do in ſociety ? Talents, genius, heroic vir- 
tues, you have them all, or think you have them 
all, A woman has only the privilege of endea- 
vouring to appear amiable, and you unmerciful- 
ly condemn her, to be ſo only in the eyes of one 
Vol. I. G 1 
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particular perſon; *tis annihilating the world for 
us, and burying us alive amongſt the living. Oh! 
madam, ſaid Palmene, with reſentment I own 
you are very fit for a pattern in this age; 'tis what 
1 ſhould not have believed. You are in the 
wrong, my dear count, quite in'the wrong, re- 
ſum'd my huſband; my wife's ambition is to 
pleaſe all the world; but I am the only perſon 
ſhe will ever make happy. It is a little cruel, and 
ſo I have often told her; but what can T do? It 
is her foible; if people will be taken in, they 
muſt bear with the conſequences; it is not her 
fault; then why ſhould you look upon in ſo ſeri- 
ous a light what ſhe only ſays in jeſt; if the likes 
to hear herſelf prais'd, is that any reaſon that ſhe 
muſt anſwer in the ſame ſtrain? *tis me alone ſhe 

loves; what is more natural? but as for you, m 

friend, and others her admirers, who only amu 
her, you can have no pretenſions to her heart. 
No, that ſhe has given to me; and I defy all the 
world to rob me of it. Oh, fir, *tis enough, 
faid Palmene, if you quote the marchioneſs for 
an example, I ſhall make no reply. So ſaying, 

we roſe from table. 

From that moment, I conceived for the count, 
I don't ſay an abſolute averſion, but a dread of 
him that came very near it. What a man, 
thought Ito myſelf! What an tmperivus temper! 
the woman that yields to him muſt become 
wretched. As ſoon as ſupper was over, he fell 
N into à ſullen ſilence, out of which there was no 
| drawing him. At length, having found a mo- 
ment's * er of fpeaking to me alone, he 
aſk'd me, with all the authority of a ſevere judge, 
whether I really thought as I had ſpoke? Aſ- 
ſuredly.— Tis enough, you never {ſhall ſee me 
more. | PN 1-67 
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Happily he kept his word; and I perceived, 
from the vexation this rupture gave me, the dan- 
ger 1 had narrowly eſcaped. Aye, thus it is, ſaid 
the abbé, like a profound moraliſt, 'you ſee what 
a moments: altercation produces; a trifle ; a no- 
thing becomes ſerious z a quarrel; a ſubmiſſion ! 
love takes the alarm, and decamps. 5 

The chevalier Luzel's character, reſum'd the 
marchioneſs, was the reverſe of Palmene's. —- 
This chevalier, I ſuppoſe, was the youngeſt that 
coquetted with you at ſupper ?— The very ſame. 
He was as handſome as Narciſſus, and lov'd him- 
ſelf as much. He had a certain ſmart cleverneſs, 
like wit; but not a grain of common ſenſe. 

What a dull mortal, ſaid he, is your count 
Palmene ! for goodneſs ſake, madam, what do 
you do with ſuch a man? He talks, he morali- 
zes, he knocks — down with his arguments. 
For my part, I know but two things, to amuſe 
and be amuſed. I have ſeen the world, and un- 
derſtand mankind; I find that the greateſt mis - 
fortune in life, is not to know how to amuſe 
yourſelf; and that proceeds from a dull even- 
neſs of temper, a conſtancy in your attachments, 
and, worſt of all, a ſolidity in your reaſoning, 
in ſhort, a monotony that lulls even pleaſure to 
ſleep; whereas vivacity, fickleneſs and coquet- 
try enliven and keep it awake; for which rea- 
fon, I doat upon coquettes, They are the life of 
ſociety. Beſides, your condeſcending ladies at 
length grow tireſome, and *tis very fit to look 
out for ſomebody with whom you may reſt from 

our labour. I anſwer'd him with a ſmile, that 

was the fitteſt perſon in the world for his pur- 
poſe, for that he might take his reſt with me at 
ull leiſure.— That's the very thing I am in queſt 
of; all that I deſire of 8 coquette; let her op- 
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Pole. reſiſt, 'and; make a brave defence. Yes, I 


ſhould fly from you if IL thought you capable of 


a a ſerious; attachment, Why, madam, reſum'd 


the abbe, with great gravity, 1 fop was 


a2 man to put. you on your guard. e was in- 


deed, my good friend, and I ſoon, perceiv'd it. 
At firſt, I treated him as a child, and that abſo- 
lute aſcendant which my: reaſon aſſumꝭd over him, 
was very flattering for one of my age; but I 
began to grow uneaſy. about who ſhould draw 


him from me. His frequent abſence put me out 


of humour, and his connezions raiſed: my jea- 
louſy. I inſiſted upon his quitting my rivals, 
and would fain have impoſed laws. | 

My dear marchioneſs, ſaid: he to me, one day, 
as. I was reproaching him with his continual diſſi- 
pations, have you: a mind to perform a little mi- 
racle? Make me ſedate and virtuous all at once, 


I deſire na better. I underſtood very well, that 


to make him, what he called virtuous, I muſt 
ceaſe to be ſo myſelf. However, I aſked him, 

what ſhoulde prevent this little miracle? Little or 

nothing, anſwer'd he; methinks we love one 
another, the reſt will follow of courſe. If we 
love one another, as you ſay, and as I don't be- 
lieve, the miracle would already be compleated; 
for love alone would have made you virtuous and 
wiſe. All that is talk, madam, let there be 
juſtice om both ſides; I'll abandon every other 
heart to poſſeſs yours alone; for. better or worſe; 
the chance of the game, I'll run the riſt; but 


ther is amexchange to be made, for you cannot 


in conſcience exact, that I ſhould give up all my 
pleaſures for nothing. Why, madam, interrupt- 


ad the abbe, this chevalier was not ſo void of 


ſenſe as yon painted him. I think he reaſon'd 
mighty conſequentially. I was ſurpris'd, 3 
: c 
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the marchionefs; but the more felt he was in 
the right, the more 1 ſtrove to perſuade him that 
he was in the wrong. Ffaid to him, at the fame 
time, as well as I can remember, the fineſt 
things m the world, concerning hotrour, duty, 
and conjugal fidelity. He ſet them all at nought. 
He pretended that honour was merely decorum, 
marriage a ceremony, and the marriage vow on- 
ly a piece of politeneſs, a compliment that laid 

under no obligations. Thus we battled in 

pro and con, till we were loſt in our ideas; when, 
all of a fadden,. I heard my huſband coming. 

Happily, Madam !--—O moſt happily, I aſ- 
fure you; never did truſband'arrive more 4-pro- 
pos. We were in great confuſton; the flutter 1 
was in, would have betray'd we; fo wirhonrt re- 
fexion, I ſaid to the Chevillier, Hide yourſelf. 
He flipped ie my dreffing-room ——A dage- 
rous place of retirement, Madam It was ſo; 
but che dreſſing- room open'd into another apart- 
ment, fo that 1 was very eaſy about bis eſcape. 
I would lay a wager, marchioneſs, ſard the abbe, 
with a waggiſh lock, that the chevalter is ſtill in 
che dreſſing- room. Patience, reply'& ſhe, we- 
are not yet come to the unravelling of the plot. 
My huſband came in with - that ſelf- content that 
always appear'd in his oduntenanoe; and. I, to 
hide my embarraſs, rat with open arms and met 
him, with an exclamation of furprize and joy. 
Why, you little mad-cap, ſaid he, you ſeem: 
vaſtly - delighted to fee me; am not I very good 
to come and ſpend the evening with my dear? 
What, are not yon aſham'd to love your huſ- 
band? Do you know that it is very ridiculous ? 
The world ſays that we ought to be ſhut up toge- 
ther in a box, or that I ſhould be baniſh'd from 
you ;- for that, ſince you are my wife, you- are 
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good for nothing elſe ; that you plague your lovers 
to.death——1, fir ! I plague nobody; don't you 
know me better ? I am the beſt-natur'd creature 
in the world, With that innocent air one would 
almoſt believe it. For example now, count 
Palmene, is not he in the wrong to take ill, that 
you have play'd the coquette with him? And 
ſhou'd not the chevalier Luzel.be pleas'd to ſee 
- you prefer your huſband to him? And what ſort 
of a huſband too, a dull, gruff fellow, that has 
not common ſenſe. Is it not ſo? What a com- 
pariſon, in competition with the elegant cheva- 
lier il make none at all, I aſſure you. — 
Why Luzel is ſprightly, charming, full of wit, 
perhaps too he has the gift of tears. Did he ne- 
ver weep at your knees? You bluſh, that's next 
to a confeſſion; come, tell me all. Pray have 
done with this ſtuff, ſaid I, or I ſhall leave the 
room Pfhaw, don't you ſee that I am joking? 
gh uch joking deſerves— Oh, oh, you are 
piqu'd ; that's threat'ning; but do your worſt, I 
ſhall not be one bit m_— You take advan- 
rage of my virtue—— Your virtue, not at alt; 
only rely upon my ſtars, that won't ſuffer me 
to be ſtamp'd you know what And you real- 
ly believe in your ſtars ?——I do indeed; and I de- 
y you to belye them. Look you here, child, I 
have known a great number of women, and not 
one of them, no matter how I behav'd, could 
ever reſolve to play me foul. I may ſay, with- 
out vanity, that thoſe that were in love with me, 
were thoroughly ſo; *tis not that I am conceited, 
or think that there is more in me than in ano- 
ther; but have a certain Je ne ſais quoi, as Mo- 
lier ſays, that is not to be deſcribed. So ſaying, 
he ſtrutted before a large looking-glaſs, admiring 


himſelf from top to toe. To ſhew you, . 
| | | 4 
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he, how little I want to conſtrain you, tell me, 
have you any rendezvous, any ?#te-a-tete to- 
night? If you have, I'll withdraw. It-is on- 
Ty on ſuppoſition that you are unengaged, that 1 
am come to ſpend the evening with you. Whe- 
ther J am or not, I reply'd, you'll do very well to 
ſtay What, for more ſecurity, is it fo?—— 
Perhaps it may — ] am oblig'd to you, I find we 

muſt ſup together. Make hafte and have done 

ſupper, cried out the abbe, your marquis puts 
me out of all patience. I want to ſee you riſe 

from table, and your huſband fairly out of your 
apartment, —— Well, my good friend, he is 
gone, and I am alone in the moſt terrible agitati- 
on I ever felt. My heart ſtruggling (I even bluſh” 
to think of it naw) between defire and fear, 

Trembling I approach'd my dreffing-room, to 

fee whether there was any ground for my alarms. 

F found nobody there, and ſo concluded, that 

Luzel had made his eſcape, when happily F heard: 
a low voice in the next room: I drew near and 
liſtened; it was Luzel himſelf, with the youngeſt 
of my women. *Tis true, ſaid he, I came hi- 
ther by the marchioneſs's appointment. but 
chance is much more favourable to me than love. 
Is there any eompariſon? How unjuſt is fate! 
your lady is well enough; but has ſhe- ſuch a 
ſhape, ſuch an air, ſuch a bloom? Tis what, 

for example, ought to be of quality !' a woman 
muſt-have great pride or great modeſty, to ſuffer 
near her a perſon of your figure and age. Faith, 
Lucy, if the graces are form'd like you, Venus 

don't ſhine much at her tailet.—O, pray, Sir, re- 
ſerve your gallantry for my lady, and call to mind 
that ſhe will be here preſently. No, no, ſhe: 
is otherwiſe engag' d, ſhe is with her huſband; 
they are very fit company for one another, God' 
da G 4 for- 
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forgive me, but I really thought I heard them 
fay tender things. It would be a good joke if he 
ſhould ſtay with her all night. However that may 
be, ſhe does not know that I am here, and from 
hence forth J am no more for her. — But, Sir, 
ou don't conſider what would become of me if 
it was known I have taken care of that, make 
yourſelf eaſy; if I ſhould be ſeen ſtealing away 
to-morrow, there will be no difficulty to give it 
a turn,—— But, Sir, my lady's honour A fid- 
dle-ftick of her honour, that's a joke; your la- 
's honour does not depend upon ſuch a trifle ; 
and after all, *tis to her advantage, that I ſhould 
be thought to be ber gallant, it will give her an 
air in = world. Oh] the wretch, cried out 
the abhe Judge, my good friend, if I was in 
a paſſion at hearing this fine diſcourſe ? I was on 
the point of making a diſturbance ; but that diſ- 
turbance would have fallen on me; for my huſ- 
band, nor no one elſe, would ever have been per- 
ſuaded that the chevalier was there on Lucy's ac- 
count. I reſolv'd to diſſemble, and rung my 
bell. Lucy appear'd, I never ſaw her look fo. 
pretty; for jealouſy embelliſhes its object, when 
it cannot make it uflier. Is that one of the 
marquis's people that I heard with you? Yes, 
Madam, ſhe anſwer'd with confuſion. Send 
him away this moment, ang don't return till you 
have ſeen hir out. I ſaid no more; but whether 
Lucy perceiv'd that I knew better, or whether 
it was her fear of being found out, ſhe diſnaiſs'd 
the chevalier inftantly, who got away undiſco- 
ver'd. You may very well imagine, my 

friend, that 1 was no more at home for him; 
and that Lucy next day dreſs'd my head aukward- 
ly, did every thing wrong, was good for no- 
thing, put me out of patience, and was turn'd 
| away. 
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away. Upon my word, ſaid the abbẽ, you were 
much in the right to ſay that your virtue had run 
great hazards. That is not all, continued the 
marchioneſs, the greateſt trial is ſtill to come. 
We generally paſſed the fine part of the ſeaſon at 
our country-houſe. We had in our neighbour-- 
hood a celebrated painter, which gave my huſ- 
band the. bright thought of having our portraits 
drawn. Yow know tht his-folly was to imagine: 
that I lov'd fim extremely. He was refoly'd to 
have the piece Hiſtorical, where we were to be 
repreſented enchain'd together by Hymen, with 
wreaths of flowers. The painter took the hint; 
but as- he was us'd to draw after nature, he de- 
fired to have a model for the figure of Hymen.. 
It happen'd that there was, at that time, not far 
from our houſe, a young abbe, who uſed to viſit 
us now and then. His beautiful eyes, his roſy 
lips,. his chin ſcarce ſpread with the down of 
youth,. his locks that fell in ringlets on his ivory. 
neck, the tender vivacity of his looks, the delica- 
cy and regularity of his: features, all ſeem'd to 
concur for: the figure of. the cod. The marquis 
obtain'd of him the. favour to ſit to the painter. 

At this beginning, the abbe de Chateauneuf 
redoubled his attention; but conceal'd his: 
thoughts, reſolv'd to hear the end of the ſtory. 

The expreſſions, continued the marchioneſs, 
which were tobe given the heads, produced ſome 
excellent ſcenes between the artiſt and the mar- 
quis. The more my huſband attempted to put 
on an air of tenderneſs, the more ſtupid he look- 
ed. The painter copied faithfully, and the mar- 
quis was enrag'd to fee himſelf. drawn ſo true to 
nature. For my part, I had ſomewhat of a ro- 
guiſh mockery in my countenance, which the 

painter imitated exacthy. The marquis rail'd, 
Won g G 5 the 
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the artiſt touch'd, and re-touch'd. the picture; 


but ſtill there appeared upon the canvas a ſly huſ- 
ſy, and a maukiſh fool, I began to be tired with 
ſitting; my huſband took my laſſitude for a ſoft 
Iinguor, and affected a filly laugh, which he call- 
ed a tender ſmile. The painter had nothing to 
do, but to copy what he ſaw, It was now Hy- 


men's turn, Come, young gentleman, ſaid the 
painter to the abbe, put on your fond looks, let 


us have graces mix'd with a little voluptuouſneſs ; 
Jook at the marchioneſs tenderly, more- tenderly 
ſtill; take her by the hand, added my huſband, 
and ſuppoſe that you are ſaying to her, © don't 
«© bealarm'd, my beautiful favourite, theſe chains 
« are only of flowers; they are binding,; but 
the yoke is light,” A little more vivacity, my 
dear little abbE, you look like a Hymen that is 
child. The youngſter improved wonderfully, 


by the inſtructions of the painter, and the mar- 


quis together. He got inſenſibly the better of 
his timiditv, he ſmiled more amoroufly, his 
blooming cheeks grew more roſy, his eyes ſpar- 
Kled with a more languiſhing flame, and his hand 
that held mine, had a tremor, that only I could 

receive. I muſt tell you all, my good friend; 
eee fam the emotion of his breaſt to 
mine, and I beheld the god with much more 
fondneſs than I did the huſband. Now, that is 


the very thing, faid the marquis, go on and proſ- 


per, my dearabbe. Don't you think ſo? ſaid he, 
to the painter. We ſhall make ſomething of our 


model: Don't give it up, my dear, I ſee it will 


be an admirable picture. You are now placed 
Juſt as I would have you. Courage, my young 
friend; perſiſt a little longer, my ſweet dear; 
am obliged to go upon ſome buſineſs for an hour 
or ſo; pray let me find you, at my return, in 
ha thy N t 
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the pretty attitude I leave you. No ſooner was 
the marquis gone, but my modeſt abbe grew all 
on fire; my eyes feaſted on his, and could not be 
ſatisfied. Ovr fittings were long, but ſeemed ve-- 
ry ſhort. What a pity, ſaid the painter, that I 
had not an opportunity of taking the marchio- 
neſs in ſuch a moment as this !  *tis the very ex- 
preſſion I wanted] quite another countenance |! 
Don't flag, dear fir, keep up the ſpirit, 'tis with 
great pleaſure. I copy ſo good an original. Ycu:. 
anſwer my deſire; you grow more lively; and 
you, Madam, let us have no indolence; fix your 
eyes on his; my Hymen will be a maſter-piece. 
When Hymen was fimſh'd; I could wiſh, ſaid 
the painter, to me, when my huſband was ab- 
ſent, that you would give me leave to re- touch 
ſome things in your portrait. Change places, 
my young gentleman; take that of the marquis. 
Why ſo, faid- I, bluſhing ?- Oh, madam, leave 
that to me, IT ought to know beſt what will make 
you appear to moſt advantage. I'underftood what 

meant; and fo did my young abbẽ, who 
bluſh'd as much as I: This: artifice of the pair- 
ter ſucceeded wonderfully. The drowſy languor 
which he had given me, became the moſt ex- 
preſſive image of- timorous love. The marquis, 
at his return did not ceaſe admiring an alteration, 
which he could not conceive. It is very extra- 
ordinary ſure l would not one-think that the pie- 
ture has of itfelf ſtolen into life? That is the ef- 
ſect of my colouring, anſwered the painter; it 
opens gradually as it ſettles. Vou will find it will 
ſtill improve. Why does not my face then im- 
prove, ſaid the marquis, as well as hers? There 
is a wide difference, replied the artiſt, your fea- 
tures are ſtronger, and require a leſs delicate co- 
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Jouring. But don't be impatient ; I dare ſay, in 
time, it will be as complete a huſband's head as 

eyer was ſeen. — * 
The picture finiſh'd, the young abbe and I 
were at a loſs. We had no longer thoſe frequent 
opportunities of ſpeaking our very ſouls through 
our eyes. His timidity and my madeſty laid us 
under a cruel reſtraint. He was afraid to viſit us 
ſo often as uſual ; and I durſt not invite him to 
come oftener, | | | 
One day that he came, I found him thought- 
ful, motionleſs, and alone, gazing at the picture. 
Jou ſeem, ſaid I, to be in a deep meditation: [ 
was indeed, he replied, with great ſimplicity ; 
for I was enjoying the only pleaſure that I muſt 
taſte; that rig admiring your reſemblance — 
That's very polite——lI would ſay more if. I 
durſt. What would you have more?—You are 
contented —-Contented, Madam, I am enchan- 
ted. Ah, why do I not ſee you have the ſame 
look as your portrait? The portrait is. well 
enough, I interupted, feigning not to underſtand 
him; but I think that yours is much better. 
Mine, Madam, what do you mean? It is. as cold 
as ice —And, I ſay, what do you mean by 
your coldneſs? To me it appears all on fire. 
Ah, marchioneſs, why had I not the liberty to 
let my face ſpeak my Sr ! . I ſhould have been 
quite another thing; but how could I expreſs 
what I really felt, in preſence of the marquis, or 
the painter, or both? I was oblig'd to put on 
the maſk of coldneſs. Have you a mind to ſee 
how I ſhould. have looked at you, had we been 
alone, give me that hand, which I fo gently 
{ſqueezed with tremblings, and let us place.our- 
ſelves again in attitude. Would you believe it ? 
my old friend, that I had the compliance, the 
: curi- 
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curioſity, er the weakneſs, if you pleaſe to calf 
it ſo, to let my hand fall into his. I muſt own, 
that I neyer had ſeen any thing ſo tender, ſo mov- 
ing, ſo paſſionately fond as my young abbẽ ſeem- 
ed to be in this dangerous tete-a-tete, Voluptu- 
ouſneſs fmiled upon his lips; love and. deſire 
baſked in his eyes, and all the beauties of ſpring, 
bloom'd on his cheeks. He preſſed my hand to 
his heart; I felt it beat with uncommon palpita- 
tion, which foon was communicated to mine. 
Why to be ſure, ſaid I, ſtriving to ſtifle my emo- 
tion, it would be more expreſſive; but then it 
would not be the figure of Hymen.—No, Mas 
dam, it would be that of love. But Hymen 
with you ought to be Cupid himſelf. With theſe 
amorous expreſſions, he was for taking liberties, 
and I faw the moment when he was. for aſſuming 
the duty of the god, whoſe image he was. 15 

Happily I had ſo much reaſon left, as to ſeem 


offended; the poor thing took my emotion for 


anger, and loſt, in aſking pardon, the very mo- 
ment in which he might have offended with im- 
punity. Ah! dear madam, cry'd out abbe de 
Chateauneuf, is it poſſible that I could be ſuch a 
ſimpleton? What concern have you in it? re- 
ply'd the marchioneſs.—Alas ! the little unthink- 
ing animal you have been deſcribing, was no 
other than your humble ſervant.— You! that 
cannot bel It was I indeed. I recollect every 
circumſtance you have related; oh ! had I known 
what I now know !-—Why, my antient friend, you 
would have had too much the advantage; and I: 
am afraid that this virtue, which you have ſet ſo 
great a Price on, would have made a weak reſi- 
tance. Oh ! I am quite gſham'd ! ſaid the abbe. 
I ſhall never forgive mytelf. Pray be comforted,: 
reply'd the marchioneſs, with her natural affabi- 
nar lity, - 
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ity, and agree with me, that there is oftentimes 
good-luck, even to perſevere in virtue; for 
which reaſon, thoſe that have the moſt, ſhould 
Hot be too cenſorious on the failings of ſuch as 
have not enough. | 


NN NN NN NN NIN 
THE TWO UNFORTUNATE LADIES. 
AMORAUTA LE. 


E marchioneſs of Clarence was very late- 
ly retired into a convent. The ſweet con- 
tent and tranquillity which ſhe perceived to dwell 
in that holy ſolitude, far from aſſuaging ber 
woes, rather added bitterneſs to the grief which 
prey'd upon her heart. How happy, ſaid ſhe, 
are theſe virgins, who, like innocent doves, wing 
their flight to heaven! their life paſſes like a day 
ferene, without a cloud; the pains and pleaſures 
of the world alike unknown to them. | 
— Amongſt theſe pious maids, whoſe happineſs 
ſhe envied, there was one whoſe name was Luci- 
lia, that appeared melancholy and dejected. Lu- 
cilia was ſtill in the prime of vernal youth, with 
that ſet of beautiful features that charaQerizes a 
heart full of ſenſibility ; but tears and affliction 
ſeemed to have, in ſome meaſure, tarniſhed their 
bloom : like a roſe drooping in the ſun's too pow- 
erful beams, declining but not faded, which left 
a full idea of the beauty it difplayed in the cool 
freſhneſs of the morning. One would think that 
nature had contrived a dumb, expreſſive lan- 
guage for thoſe who have tender feelings, The 
marchioneſs read, in Lucilia's eyes, what no one 
elſe had perceived. It is very natural, that the 
8 unbap- 
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, unhappy ſhould love and pity thoſe whom they 
imagine to be in the ſame condition. She fixt 
her inclination on Lucilia; friendfhip, which in 
the world is but a name, an intercourſe of mu- 
tual ſervices, becomes a real paſſion in a nunnery.. 
Their hearts were ſoon intimately connected. 
But a latent poiſon lurked in each, and embitter- 
ed the ſweets which ought to arife from ſuch an 
agreeable commerce. Sometimes they would fit, 
for an hour together, with no other converſati- 
on but their ſighs, which they echoed conſtant- 
ly, without being able to enquire into, or com- 
municate, the cauſe of each other*s grief. At 
length the marchioneſs broke through the con- 
ſtraint, | 
How many troubles, my dear Lucilia, ſaid 
ſhe, ſhould we avoid by a mutual confidence, 
We encreaſe our angmſh, in .endeavouring to 
hide it. Can a real friend conceal a ſecret, nay a 
thought, from one who is her real friend? , 
A modeſt bluſh over-ſpread Lucilia's cheeks, 
and her lovely eyes were ſuddenly ſhaded with 
the beautiful laſhes of tfeir lids. Ah! why, re- 
ſumed the marchionefs, this confuſion ? why do 
you bluſh? *tis happineſs alone that ought to give 
ſuch colouring to beauty. Oh! ſpeak, my dear 
Lucilia ; diſburthen your heart, and pour forth 
your diſtreſs into the boſom of a faithful friend, 
who, perhaps, is more to be pitied than your- 
ſelf; and yet ſhould find ſome allevation to her 
ſorrows, could ſhe but ſoften yours. Ah! 


Madam, what have you required? I ſympathize 
in all your pains, but I have no return to make. 
The languor in which you ſee me droop, is the 
mere effect of want of health; I decay gradual- 
7 and heaven, O heaven be prais'd! methinks 

feel that the term of my miſery is very __ 

| e 
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She uttered theſe laſt words with a ſweet, inno- 
cent ſmile, that pierced her lovely friend to the 
very ſoul. Is that, ſaid ſhe, your only conſola- 
tion? impatient of death, your-life is a burthen ? 
Hew long have you been in this retreat ?—Theſe 
four years paſt, —Was it conſtraint that forced 
you hither ?!——Whatever brought me here, 
"twas reaſon fixt my ſtay ; *twas heaven's guardi 
an goodnets that vouchſafed to attract my heart, 
Your heart! Why, was it then attached to 
the world ?—lt was indeed, to my continual an- 
guiſh. Proceed. T have told you all. —Ah! 
Lucilia, you was in love, and could you conſent 
to be buried here alive? What perfidious wretch 
could abandon ſuch perfe&tions ?—You are miſta- 
ken, madam .; no man on earth was ever more 
tender, more conſtant, or deferved more to be 
loved and eſteemed. Enquire no further; be- 
hold theſe guilty guſhing tears; guilty they are 
that flow from worldly cares, when | have de- 
voted myſelf to heaven. The cruel recolleQion: 
opens all my wounds afreſh.—No, no, Lucilia, 
you have ſaid too much not to ſay more; my 
tender friendſhip ſhall pour into thoſe wounds the 
balm of comfort; bewailing blunts the ſting of 
grief, which ſilence renders more acute; it mult 
have ven:. The ſmother'd fire, if not quite ex- 
tinguiſhed, burſts into a fiercer flame. Ah! 
dear madam, you inſiſt upon it; weep then for 
your poor unfortunate Lucilia, weep for her life, 

as you quickly will for her death. SY 
I no ſooner was introduced into the world than 
theſe poor features, ſuch as they are, drew the 
eyes and attention of a crowd of lovers, whoſe 
addreſſes gave me nor pride, nor pain, nor plea- 
ſure.. I own there was one. among the number 
who widely differed from the reſt. W 
18 
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his ;perfon, a foul, endued with innate virtue and 
unaffected ſincerity; I was ſoon convinced that 
my heart was ſuſceptible of tenderneſs. Equa+ 
lity.of age, rank and fortune, the great intima - 
cy of our families, but more, much more, our 
mutual defires, all, all concurred to cement our 
inclination, My lover lived for me alone; we 
loaked down with pity and diſdain on the vaſt va- 
cuity of the world, where pleaſure ſeemed a fleet · 
ing thadow, and love but a faint glimmering; 
full of ourſelves, our hearts. But where am 
I bewilder'd? Ah? marchioneſs, what foenes 
have you obliged me to recal ?—And where is the 
harm, my charming friend? ds it a reproach o 
have ated conſiſtent with truth and honour > 
When heaven forms two ir tuous hearts, as if on 
purpoſe to be joined together, can it he deemed 
a. crime to attract and captivate each other? Nr to 
what end where they framed with ſuch diſpoſiti- 
ons? No doubt, Madam, but heaven created 
with pleaſute a heart ſo pure, herein mine was 
totally abſgrbed; where, virtue waited not for. 
reaſon's guidance, where nature had di ſplayed hee 
utmoſt tondneis, nor left gccafion for a fingle 
with. Was there ever maiden yet beloved like 
me? The delicacy of his mind equalled the ten- 
derneſs of his heart. I durſt not ſnew any of 
thoſe flight agitations, thoſe little inquietudes, 
that ſomętimes will raMe the bappieſt, calmeſt 
temper, for fear of giving bim uneaſineſs. If 

the ſmalleſt cloud appeared in my eyes, it ſeemed 
to him as if all nature was echipied; he would: 
fancy ſome dreadful conſequence, and took upon 
himſelf the blame of all my frailties. It is eaſi- 
I/ congeived to what exceſs fo ſweet, ſo loving a 
youth was. beloved agaw. But, alas! intereſt 
that diflglves all ties, except thoſe of real love, 
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fowed'the ſeeds of diviſion in our familes. A bil 
in chancery filed againſt my mother, was the fa- 
tal ſource of all our ext” Borenerg The mutual 
animoſity of our parents threatened an eternal 
obſtacle to our happineſs, We were obliged to 
part. The letter he wrote-to me on that occa- 
fion will be ever preſent to my memory. 

My deareſt Luciha, allts loſt; I am undone: 
Fam torn from my ſoul's only joy | Proſtrate at 
my father's feet, which I wet-with my tears, I 
conjured him by all his fondneſs for me, and my 
future happineſs, to drop this vexatious law- ſuĩt; 
he treated me like a child. In vain F proteſted 
that my Lucilia's fortune was. dearer to me than 
my own; my diſintereſtedneſs is deem'd a folly. 
Can men conceive no bleſſing above riches? 
What is wealth to me, if we muſt part: ? They: 
tell me that E ſhall be ſome day glad not to have 
been liſtened to. Oh!], never, never; if F 
thought that length of time could ever fo far de- 
grade my ſoul, I would, to avoid fo ſhocking a: 
proſpeQ, die this moment. No, no, my dear: 
Loclüa, all F have, all T am, is yours. The law 
may allot: me part of your fortune; I know no- 
law but that- of. my heart, where certainly my 
father will be caſt; Heaven forbid that I ſhould' 
harbour a guilty thought! F would ſhorten my 
days if E could add them to his; but if: Ilive to 
poſſeſs thoſe accumulated riches which he will 
heap. on me againſt my inclination, your loſs 
would be ſoon repaired. In the mean time I am 
deprived of all tbat my ſoul adores. Ah! who 
knows but they may atteinpt to diſpoſe of to an- 
ether. a heart you have avouched to be mine. O 
never conſent ; remember that my life is link'd 
to my love, and that our vows are regiſtered in 
heaven. Can you reſiſt the ſtern commands of 
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an imperious mother? In the name of our ma 
tual paſſion ſet my diſconſolate heart at reſt, and 
leave me no room to deſpair.” You returned 
an anſwer I ſuppoſe. ——1 did, in a very few 
words. e | 
© You are not to blame; F am moſt unhappy, 
but I will ſtrive to hear my misfortune; learn of. 
me to endure.* | | | 
'The law, however, took its courſe with equal 
heat on both fides. One day, O day of miſe- 
ry | as my mother was peruſing a. decree that 
made her ſhudder, a perſon defired te ſpeak with 
me. Who is it, ſaid ſhe? Bid. hing come in, 
The ſervant, ſurpriſed and — was in- 
confiſtent in his anſwers, and at loſt owned he 
was charged with a note for me. A note for my 
daughter l pray from whom? I was preſent ;; do 
but think of my ſituation, and think of my mo- 
ther's rage and indignation, when ſhe. heard it 
came from the ſon of him ſhe called her per- 
ſecutor, Had ſhe deigned to have read the con- 
tents of the note, which ſnhe fent back unopened, 
it might have ſoftened. her obdurate heart. She 
would have ſeen at leaſt that virtue's ſelf was 
not purer than- our ſentiments. But whether, 
the vexation in which this law-ſuit had plunged - 
her, wanted only a pretext to vent itſelf on o- 
thers, or whether a ſecret correſpondence be- 
tween her daughter and the ſon of her oppoſer 
appeared to ber a crime; ſhe loaded me with the 
moſt opprobrious terms. I threw. myſelf at her 
feet, and bore with humiliation, her ſevere re- 
proaches, as if I really had deſerved them. It 
was inſtantly determined to confine me in a cloyſ- 
ter, and there hide what ſhe called my diſhonour _ 
and her own, The next day I was conducted. 
hither, and ſtrict orders were given not to let 2 
88 
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| fee any body. Three months I paſſed in this mi- 
erable ſituation, as if the world and all my con- 
nexions were annihilated. The firft and only 
viſit I received was from my mother. My boding 
heart foretold, while fhe embraced me, the 
thocking ſentence ſhe was going to pronounce, I 
am ruined, ſaid ſhe, as foon as'we ate alone; 
injuſtice has prevailed; I have loft my cauſe, 
and with it the means of providing for you in 
the world. My fon will barely have wherewith- 
al to fupport his birth and rank. As for you, 
my child, Got has called you hither, and here 
you are to he and die. "To-morrow ydu take the 
veil. At theſe words, uttered with an — 
tone, my heart forgot to beat, tongue its fa- 
. knees — under — ſunk down 
and 4amted away. My mother called for affi- 
ſtance, and feized that opportunity to withdraw, 
and be no longer a witneſs to thoſe agontes ſhe was 
reſolved not to relieve. When I recpvered my 
fenſes, T was furrounded by thoſe Holy virgins 
with whom I was Toon to be initiated. "They all 
mvited, prefſed me to ' fhare- with mem that 
ſweet ſerenity of mind inſeparable from their 
ſtate of life. But, alas! that happy ftate, which. 
they enjoyed with mnocence, preſented nothing 
to my diſordered mind but a continua-truggle ; 
perjury, ſhame, and remorſe. Ah! thought I, 
what will be my lover's fate and mine? A pro- 
found gulf is opening to divide us for ever. 
Theſe reflections depreſſed my already too afflict- 
ed ſoul; all about me ſeemed a folitude, hor- 
ror, filence, a nothingneſs. In this diftrafted: 
condition 1 found myſelf before the throne of the 
Almighty, with a heart full of the dear object I 
am ordered to forget, The daughters of piety 
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exhorted me with the greateſt ſineerity and warm 
eſt wiſhes, to think no more of what little they 
knew of the vanities of the world. What was 
the world to me? The moſt dreary deſart. would. 
have been a ſeat of bliſs, poſſeſt of him whom 
1 am for ever forced to reſign, to that world 
which without him I deſpiſe. At my earneſt re- 

queſt; my mother condeſcended to return: ſhe 
feigned to believe that my ſwoon was no more 
than a common accident of nature. No, ma- 
dam, ſaid I, it was the effect of the cruel: ſitua- 

tion to which you have reduced: me. Tis high: 
time to lay aſide diſſimulation; to you l owe my 
exiſtence, deſtroy it if yotr pleaſe. But did you 
conceive me, foſter ma in your boſom, only to 
be a victim devoted to a. lingering, but certain: 
death? To whom am I ſacrificed ? Not to- God, 
L feel he rejects me. He is a jealous God, he ac- 
cepts of no offerings but ſach as proceed from a: 
willing heart, that is full of him, and him alone. 
If violenee drags me to the altar, who are my 
attendants? Perjury and ſacrilege.— Ah wretch- 
ed girl! what have:you faid ?!—& truth which 
my deſpair has forced me to reveal. Yes, I own! 
I did diſpoſe of my heart without your approba- 
tion; innocent or guilty, I am no more the miſ- 

treſs of it, for heaven only can diſſolve the knot 
with which: it is united. Hence, unworthy 
daughter! Hence, I ſay! I diſclaim thee—— 
Ab! my mother, if that tender name has power 
to move, recal your former fondneſs, abandon- 
me not to ſorrow and deſperation. The gates of 
heaven are ſhut againſt me. And is it thus a 
fooliſn paſſion, prompts you to fly from this aſy- 
lum, this ſecure harbour for innocence and vir- 
tue] What is the world which you regret? 
where intereſt is the only idol that claims. adora- 

| tion. 
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tion. Be rich and powerful, all will pay you ho- 
mage. The portion of the poor and unfortu- 
nate is to be neglected, forſaken, forgot —Ah, 
madam, diſtinguiſh from that corrupted race of 
mortals the man underſtand, the man you 
love, is it not? I well imagine all that he has 
ſaid to you. He was not an accomplice in the 
miquitous proceedings of his father; he diſowns 
them, he pities you, and promiſes to redreſs your 
wrongs. Words of courſe! vain proteſtations 
of unthinking youth ! But ſuppoſe him conſtant 
in his love, and true to his vows; his father is far 
from the decline of life; he will grow old; the 
wicked live. Love dwindles away, ambition 
dazzles, honour commands; and duty obeys a 
poſt of rank; a grand alliance, a large fortune, 
all join to obliterate a poor, credulous, unhappy 
maid, whoſe ſtory is bandied about to amuſe an 
ill-natured world. From that misfortune I have 
reſcued you. I am at preſent the ſeeming cauſe 
of all your grief; but the time will come when 
you will heap benedictions on me. Farewel, my 
child, prepare yourſelf to make the offering that 
heaven demands; the greater the ſacrifice, the 
more the merit. | | | 

What could Ido, my dear marchioneſs? I had 
no refuge left; I was reduced to comply. I took 
the veil. I entered the paths of penitence; and 
during this time- of probation, whilſt liberty is 
ſtill our own, I flattered myſelf to gain a triumph 
over my heart. I could not help attributing my 
wrreſolution to the faint glimmerings of the 
wretch's {aſt reſource, hopes of a reprieve. Thus 
wavering between love and duty, the conflict was 
too great for my weak faculties to bear. In 


this dejeQtion I determined to make the irrevoca- 


ble vow. I did. I renounced the world; that 
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was nothing. I renounced my lover; and that 
was more than to renounce my1ife. In taking 
the ſolemn, ſacred oath, my ſoul faultered with 
my lips; with much difficulty I dragged myſelf 
to thealtar; I was carried back expiring. My 
mother, tranſported to have gained her point, 
could not conceal her. barbarous jay. Pardon 
me, O my God! I reſpe& and love her till, and 
ſhall reſpect and love her as long as I live. This 
narration was often interrupted by her ſighs, 
whilſt the tears ſtreamed down her tovely cheeks, 
All was over, reſumed Lucilia, after a penſive 
ſilence. The ſacrifice was conſummated. I had 
now no connexion with myſelf; I was devoted 
to heaven. All earthly ties were diſſolved. 
J was dead to the world. I ſtrove to believe 
it. But oh! what was my diſtraction, when I 
ventured to look back into my heart; I found it 
ſtill teeming with love; not that innocent paſſion 
which it formerly harboured ; but love in all its 
furious tranſports, Love revolted againſt heaven, 
againſt nature, againſt myſelf | conſumed with 
lamentations, tortured With remorſe, and bor- 
dering on frenzy. What have I done? a thou- 
ſand times I cried, what have I done? The dear, 
dear object, which I no more muſt ſee, is always 
preſent to my mind; the union of our hands, as 
well as hearts, which was to have ſealed our 
happineſs, never quits my thoughts. The pleaſ- 
ing ideas of love and joy, my promiſed allotted 
portion, now only ſerve to enhance my «ſtreſs, . 
and aggravate. my loſs, Theſe four years paſt 
haye been -one continual ſtruggle. I endeavour 
with all my power to baniſh his lovely image from 
my remembrance; vainly I endeavour; the charm- 
ing form haunts me where-ever I go. I fly 
from ſleep, that never fails to repreſent him with 
all his fondneſs, I meet him in the deepeſt "_— 

| 9 
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of ſolitude; I find him at the foot of the altar; 
nay; I even behold him in the boſom of my 
God. But ohl that gracious God has at laſt, in his 
anbounded clemency, taken pity on me. Time, 
reaſon, and patience have calmed the tempeſt of 


_ . turbulent paſſion, But à painful decay ſupplies 


its place. I die daily; and the ſoothing thought 
of my near approach to my grave, is the only ſa» 
tisfaction J can taſte. - 

Alas! ſaid the marchioneſs, when ſhe had 
heard Lucilia's ſtory, which of us two is moſt to 
be pitied? Love is the cauſe of your diſtreſs and 
mine; but oh what difference] You loved the 
moſt tender, faithful of lovers; I fixed my inclina- 
tion on the moſt perfidious, ungrateful man that 
ever exiſted. You devoted yourſelf to heaven; I 
gave myſelf to the vileſt perſoh'on earth. Your | 
retreat is a triumph; mine, tho? J am guiltleſs, 
overwhelms me with ſhame. You are juſtly pi- 
tied, loved and reſpected; I am unjuſtly betray- 


ed, traduced 3 . 


The marquis of Clarence, before marriage, 
was in my eyes the moſt amiable of all mankind, 


young, handſome, ſprightly, endowed with eve- 


ry qualification of mind and form, to captivate 
whomſoever he pleaſed. It was an eaſy taſk, 
with ſo many perfections, to raiſe in my unexpe- 
rienced, unſuſpecting heart a paſſion: equal to 
that he feigned, or which perhaps at that time 
he really had for me. Birth, fortune, age, all 
were conducive to our mutual Happineſs. Our 
parents, who ſaw with pleaſure our riſing incli- 
nation, ſoon' cemented our union. Two years 
were paſt in one conſtant ſtate of bliſs; when 
ſome affairs of conſequence” called my huſband 
up to Paris, where I accompanied him. O fatal 


metropolis! theatre of vice and folly! thou 


wreck” 
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wreck of innocence, love and virtue! Here it 
was the marquis, who had ſeldom frequented 
thoſe of his own age, and then only, as he ſaid, 
for an. amuſement, and to laugh at their follies 
and impertinence ; *twas there that he launched 
out amongſt a ſet of young unthinking rakes ; 
there he caught the infection from their conta- 
gious example. The noify buſtle of their inſi- 
pid meetings, the myſterious revealing of their 
ſecret adventures, the proud, ungenerous boaſt- 
ing of their infamous triumphs, the encomiums 
ſo wantonly beſtowed on the unworthy objects of 
their licentious paſhons, all joined to excite my 
huſband's curioſity, and perhaps ſomething more. 
The ties of our innocent, happy union, were 
looſened; I had no. longer any binding charms, 
nor means to pleaſe, but ſuch as proceeded from 
a virtuous education. I too plainly perceived the 
alteration. I am undone, faid I to myſelf, my - 
loving heart is not ſufficient for his. Nothing re- 
mains but certain cold regard, a mere decorum, 
the forerunners of indifference and neglect. Thoſe 
delicious effuſions of our ſouls, thoſe happy con- 
verſations, once ſo rapturous, are all forſaken, to 
hurry along with the ebb and flow of a tumul- 
tuous vicious ſociety. He would now and then 
excite me to amuſe myſelf in the world; but 
that was only to authoriſe his own diſſipations. I 
grew more anxious, was more preſſing. I found 

conſtrained him. I then reſolved to let him 
have his will and take his courſe, in hopes that 
the compariſon, which I thought muſt prove in 
my favour, would open his eyes, and make him 
return with more ardour to my arms, I was 
miſtaken ; his looſe diforderly companions had 
taken too faſt a hold. They led aſtray his un- 
wary yielding temper 1 when once his phe 
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had touched the poiſonous fyren cup, he was 
intoxicated for ever. I fain would have recalled 
him back to virtue, it was too late. Oh! my 
deat lord, I cry'd, you run to certain ruin, Altho” 
tis deſolation to my ſoul to find your heart eſ- 
tranged from mine, yet I leſs deplore my own 
; wretched ſituation, than I grieve for yours; you 
ſeek for happinefs where it never was found. 
Thoſe wanton' Joys and fleeting pleafures of a 
: diſgraceful: paſſion can never Fit a heart like 
urs: the art to ſeduce and to betray is the art 
of that world which enchants you. Your ſpouſe 
knows it not; nor are you in reality more ac- 
.quainted with it. 'Your deluded heart is led a- 
Shay by a falſe. meteor, which will ſoon diſap- 
pear, and the illuſion vaniſh away like the va- 
pours of a dream. Then will you return to my 
.conſtant heart, which you will find the ſame you 
left it. Indulgent love and conjugal fidelity ſhall 
„wait for you; and all your failings be forgot. 
You need not apprehend complaint or reproach-; 
happy if I can but comfort you for having-been 
the cauſe of my ſorrows. You that have taſted 
the charms, and know the value of virtue; you 
that vice may, perhaps, plunge to the loweſt 
pitch of miſery; and when incapable to wallow 
any longer in riot, come back covered with con- 
ifofion to the boſom of your forſaken wife, and 
there hide the infirmities of premature old age. 
"Your heart depreſſed with. grief, and rung with 
remorſe, how can you be reconciled to your- 
elf? How taſte again the joys of pure love? 
That love, alas! will be your-puniſhment, when 
u reflect on the-guilty pleaſures for which you 
.abandon-it. That, that, my dear marquis, is, the 
Piercing arrow that wounds my heart. Ceaſe to 
Hove me ; 1 confent ſince I have ceaſed to pleaſe 
3 85 9 
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you. But oh, my huſband ! never fo far forget 


ourſelf as to be unworthy of my tenderneſs. 
Woutd you believe it, my dear Lucilia? a poor 
witticiſm was all his anſwer. He told me with a 
ſneer, that I preached like an angel, and that it 
ought to be printed. But ſeeing my eyes ſtarting 
with tears, pr'ythee, ſaid he, don't behave like a 
child; let me amufe myſelf, and reſt aſſured that 
I have no attachment. W 6 1585 
However, ſome over- officious friends took care 
to inform me of every thing that could aggravate 
my grief. My hufband himſelf at length threw 
off the maſk, tired with conſtraint and diſſimula- 
tion. I ſhall not relate to you many mortifica- 
tions and indignities T underwent. Your ſuffer- 
ings would appear light compared with mine. 
Picture to your mind the ſituation of a virtuous 


and tender wife, full of delicacy, and fcru> 


pulous to an exceſs, who every day receives freſh 
inſults from one ſhe dotes upon; who even 
now lives for him alone, altho' he be dead to 
her; and does not bluſh to fpend his days amidſt 
a ſet of wretches branded with infamy, the juſt 
objects of ſcorn and deteſtation. I muſt ſpare 
Japy raodeſty the reprefentation of the greateſt 
orrors of this ſhocking ſcene. Neglected, ill 
treated, abandoned by my huſband; I nurſed 
my grief in ſilent retirement; and if I was a ſub- 
jeQ of raillery to the depraved, ill-natured part 
of the world, the public in general, more juſt 
and compaſſionate,, 2 my forkorn condition. 

I enjoyed the only dleſſing the vicious had not 
yet deprived me of, a ſpotleſs reputation. But 
even that now is calumniouſiy aſperfed. The 
wickedneſs of ſome women, to whom my ex- 
ample was a cenſure, could not bear to fee me 
5 eee blame- 
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'blameleſs. Enyy and malice have prevailed. My 
retirement and ſeeming tranquillity are inter- 
preted into what they pleaſe; and I am accuſed of 
having a familiarity with whatever wretch has the 
effrontery to inſinuate ſo ſcandalous a falſhood. 
My.huſband, to whom my preſence was a con- 
tinual reproach, ſeized this firſt pretence, how- 
ever ill grounded, to get rid of me. He or- 
dered me down to one of his country ſeats. There, 
unknown and retired from the world, I had at 
leaſt the penſive liberty to vent my ſighs, and 
wet my ſolitude with my tears. Even that ſad 


-conſolation is now denied me; he ſent me word 


to retire into a convent; for, that he had ſold 


the Florival eſtate. . Florival ! ſaid Lucilia, in- 


terrupting with great emotion. Yes, replyed 
the marchioneſs, it was there I was exiled —— 
Ah! Madam, what name have you pronounced? 

Why, that which my huſband bore, before 
he , purchaſed the eſtate and title of Clarence, — 
"What do J hear? -O heaven! juſt heaven, is it 
;poſſible l cry'd out Lucilia, throwing herſelf in- 
to her-friend's arms. What 'is the matter? 


why this ſudden revolution? recal your ſenſes, 


my dear Lucilia; tell me, were you acquainted 
«with Florival ?!——I was indeed; he is the very 
man to whom my ſoul was attached, whoſe loſs. 
have wept theſe four years paſt, and ſhould have 


deplored to my laſt parting breath. Ah! Madam, 


what would have been my fate: At-theſe words 
Lucilia fell, proſtrate on her knees; O my God! 
ſhe cry'd, my,gracious God | you ſtretched out 
your providential hand to inatch me from deſpe- 
ration. The marchionels could ſcarce recover 
from her, ſurprize. Ahl my dear fellow-ſufferer, 
Maid ſhe, the deſigns of the Maney are mani- 
feſtly viſible. He unites us, inſpires us with : 

| mutua 
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mutual confidence, and opens our hearts for each 
other as two ſprings, from whence flow the 
ſtreams of comfort and tranquillity. Come, my 
worthy, tender, deſerving friend, let us endea-— 
vour to forget our woes, and the cruel author 
of them. . 

From tliat moment they were connected by 
the moſt intimate ties of virtuous friendſhip. 
Their ſolitude produced a certain pleaſure which 
none but the unhappy can feel. This calm was: 
ſoon ruffled by an expreſs that arrived, informing; 
the marchioneſs that her huſband lay  angeroulih 
ill. His irregularities coft him his life. But be- 
fore he dies, he earneſtly requeſts to ſee once 
more his virtuous fpouſe. At this ſummons ſhe 
quits her afflifted companion, and flies on the 
wings of expedition. She found him in his laſt. 
agonies. Dear, tender creature, faid he in a fee- 
ble tone, you that I have treated with ſuch in- 
humanity, can you forgive your dying repentant 
biſband? Behold the conſequences of a debauch- 
ed life. The hand of God has ſmote me; my 
wounds are ſhecking } Oh! if you think me not 
quite unwerthy of your pity, raiſe, oh] raiſe. 
your innocent hands and voice, and intercede for - 
my pardon. The marchioneſs, in this diſtreſſed 
condition, was for throwing herſelf in his arms. 
Approach me not, he cry'd, I am loathſome to 
myſelf. My polluted breath is the breath of fin 
and death. After ſome pauſe, he reſumed a- 
gain; can you thus, pale and livid as I am, trace 
me out in this vile ſtate, to which my criminal 
follies have reduced me? Am I that once happy 
half of yourſelf? Is this the pure unſullied foul 
that was transfuſed with yours? And is this the 
happy nuptial bed I entered, when I was worthy. 
of your love? Oh ! perfidous, unthinking friends! 
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and you deteſtable ſyrens, come, behold and trem- 


ble! Who ſhall deliver my ſoul from its hideous 


— 


8 Then turning to his phyſician, How 


long have I to linger? my pains are intolerable, 


Leave me not, my dear generous ſpouſe ; let me 
not loſe ſight of you, left I relapſe into deſpair. 
Haſte, cruel death, O haſte and put an end to 
my torments, and to my life ; -I deſerve them all; 
I that vilified, diſhonoured, perſecuted the beſt 
of wives. The marchioneſs, in the convulſions 
of grief, ſtruggled to get near his bed, but was 
prevented by thoſe about her. In ſhort, he ex- 
pired ; and his laſt feeble faultering words were, 


Oh! pardon, pard | 


The only comfort the marchioneſs of Clarence 
could then receive was the firm hopes that a re- 
pentance fo ſincere could not fail to find the for- 
giveneſs he implored. He was, thought ſhe, 
more weak than wicked; guilty from example 
rather than by choice. The world led him 
aſtray in purſuit of fancied pleaſure ; heaven has 
brought him back, by real pain chaſtiſed him, 
and forgives. Yes, my Clarence, yes, my dear 
huſband ] I believe that your ſoul, now diſenga- 
ged from all earthly droſs, waits for mine in the 
bleſt regions of immortality. 
Full of theſe religious ſentiments, ſhe returned 
to her friend, whom ſhe found kneeling at her 
uſual devotions. Lucilia's tender, ſympathiſmg 
heart could not refrain from bewailing the mar- 
quis's terrible, tho? pious, death. They wept 
together for the laſt time. The marchioneſs of 
Clarence hound herſelf by the ſame ſolemn vows 
that Lucilia had made; and devoted to heaven 
thoſe charms, that heart, that virtue, which the 
world was not worthy to poſſeſs. 
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ALL OR NOTHING. 
A MO RAL TAL 
IT that time of life when it is a moſt char- 


ming thing to be a widow, Cecilia had not 
laid aſide the thoughts of engaging herſelf again. 


Two rivals were in competition for her choice. 


One was modeſt and ſincere, who loved her and- 
her alone; the other was artful and vain, and 
only loved himſelf. The firſt had Cecilia's eſ- 
teem, the ſecond had her love. Cecilia, you 
will ſay, was very injudicious: not at all. Your: 
naive people are generally modeſt and indolent. 


They fancy, becauſe that their inclination is 


really ſincere, that it muſt of courſe be agreeable. 
But there are very few which in one ſhape or o- 


ther don't want a little ſetting off. A man that 
appears in the polite world without a little arti- 


fice, is like a woman at the play-houle without a 
little rouge. | 


Eraſte, with his natural frankneſs, had told 


Cecilia that he was in love with her, and from 
that moment he loved her juſt in the ſame man- 
ner as he breathed; for his love and his life were 
linked together. Floricour, of a different tem- 
per, made himſelf agreeable by an airy, gallant, 
genteel behavicur that ſeemed to have no pre- 
tenſions. His addreſſes to Cecilia were not the 
moſt paſſionate, but they were the moſt ſeducing. 
Nothing affected, * earneſt; he ſeemed 
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the more agreeable as he appeared to be ſo with- 


out deſign. 


Eraſte was pitied ; there was not an honefter 
man in the world, and it was a pity he could not 
be beloved. Floricour was rather dreaded; he 
was a dangerous man, one who perhaps might 
make a woman unfortunate ; but how reſiſt him? 
Nevertheleſs it was determined not to deceive 
Eraſte; he muſt and ſhould be informed of 
all. | | 

I eſteem you, Eraſte, ſaid Cecilia to him; 
T know you deſerve a much better treatment from 
me. But the heart is whimfical, and mine will 
not liſten to reaſon. I underſtand you, reply'd 
Eraſte, with great temper, but with tears in his 
eyes, your reaſon pleads in my behalf, and your 
love in another's. I own it is fo, with concern 
] own it ; I ſhould be much to blame if I was 
free to chooſe : but inclination admits of no con- 
troul.—— Mighty well, Madam, I muſt then 
love alone; it will be more meritorious, That 
is the very thing I would not have.—Nor I 
neither, if I could help it. What will become 
of you then? Whatever love and nature pleafe. 
—You put me quite out of patience, Eraſte, 
with this giving yourſelf up.— I mult of neceſſity 
give myſelf up when I have no hopes to hold by. 
I am very unhappy ever to have known you! 


To be ſure you are vaſtly to he pitied; it is fo 


great a misfortune to be loved —Yes, it is a 
real one, to be loved where you can only return 
eſteem; it is a continual reproagh.—You have 
nothing to reproach yourſelf with ; a man of 
honour and probity has a right to complain of a 
coquette that makes a fool of him; or rather 
ſhe is below his complaints or regret; but you, 


Madam, in what are you to blame ? Have you. 
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employed any ſeducing arts to inveigle me? any 
allurements to retain me? Is there any thing 
that can compel you to like me, any more than 1 
can be forced not to love you? Follow your incli- 
nations, and I ſhall follow mine. Don't be a- 
fraid of my ever giving you any uneaſineſs. —— 
Aye, but you will be uneaſy ; for I ſuppoſe you 


have no intention to leave me.—Why, would 


you be ſo cruel as to forbid me ſeeing you ?—— 
No, far from it, I aſſure you; but then I muſt 
ſee you eaſy and tranquil, on the footing of a ſin- 
cere friend, Friend let it be; the name is of 
no manner of ſignification.—But the bare name 
is not enough ; I want to reſtore you in earneſt- 
to that pure, ſolid and tender ſentiment, to that 
real friendſhip, ſuch as I feel for you. Dear 
Madam, I don't pretend to conſtrain your way of 
loving; and pray give me leave to love you as I 
can, and as much as I can. I only deſire the li- 
berty of being unhappy without controul. 

This obſtinacy of Eraſte gave Cecilia a good 
deal of concern; but after all, the had done her 
part; and if he will continue to love her, he 
muſt even take the conſequence to himſelf. She 
therefore yielded to her inclination for Flori- 
cour, without trouble or reſtraint. All that the 
moſt refined gallantry could put in practice, with 
the moſt enchanting artifice, was employed to 
captivate her heart. Floricour ſncceeded with- 


out taking much pains. He had found out the 


ſecret to pleaſe ; he thought he was in love; and 
it was his own fault if he was not made happy. 
But ſelf- love is the bane of love. It was not ſuf- 
ficient for Floricour to be loved more than all 
the world beſides; he muſt be loved ſolely, en- 
tirely, and without reſerve. It is true that he 
gave the example. For he forſook for Cecilia's 
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ſake a prude that he had ruined; and a tte 
.that was ruining him... And then he broke off 


acquaintance with half a dozen: of his compa- 
nions, the greateſt coxcombs, fribbles and fools 


that exiſted. He ſupped ſeldom any where but 


at Cecilia's, where the entertainment was always 
elegant, and he had the condeſcenſion to be at- 
tentive to her alone amidſt a circle of ladies, not 
ore of whom equaled her either in ſenſe or beau- 
ty. Such an uncommon, behaviour, not to men- 
tion other uncommon qualifications, how could 


they fail of laying Cecilia under his abſolute 


power ? 
However as he had not love enough to ne- 


glect his cunning, he took great care at firſt to hide 
his pretenſions. It was impoſſible for any one to 
be more obliging, more complying, leſs exaQ- 
ing, than Floricour before his conqueſt ; but he 
no ſooner got poſſeſſion of her heart, than he be- 


came its tyrant. Arrogant, jealous, over-bearing, 


untraCtable; he muit have entirely under his 
command all the faculties of Cecilia's ſoul, He 


could not bear that ſhe ſhould have a ſingle idea 


that did not correſpond with his own, and much 
leſs a ſentiment if he had not given riſe to it. 
A ſettled taſte, or any conſtant connections, were 


- ſure to put him out of humour; and ſtill it muſt 


be gueſſed what it was that diſpleaſed him. 
Twenty times muſt he be aſked the reaſon of his 


revery and ſeeming diſcontent ; it was mere com- 
Plaiſance if he vouchſafed to own, that ſuch a 
thing was diſagreeable, and ſuch a perſon quite 


tireſome. In ſhort, when he found he had gain- 
ed ſo great an aſcendant, he pronounced his will 


as a law; it was ſubmitted to without oppoſition. 


Yet it was not enough to ſatisfy his domineering 
temper, that Cecilia gave up thoſe common. 7 
F : c 
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cial amuſements which came of courſe; he 
would often pretend to give her ſome extraor- 
dinary entertainment, on purpoſe to have it ſa- 
crificed to his caprice. Some new play, or 
other diverſion, was talked of with great praiſe, 
and he invited Cecilia to partake of it. The 
party is made with ſuch ladies as he thought pro- 
per; ſhe was dreſſed accordingly; the horſes are 
put to; *tis time to ſet out, No: his mind is 
changed, and ſhe muſt pretend a head-ach, and- 
ſend excuſes. He introduced an acquaintance of 
his to Cecilia, as one of the moſt agreeable ladies- 
in the world: Cecilia thought her ſo, and was- 
glad of her company. In leſs than a week he 
owned that he had been miſtaken; for that ſhe 
was an affected, giddy, inſipid creature; and the 
ſooner they were rid of her the better. 

Cecilia was very ſoon reduced to a ſmall circle 
of viſitors, and thoſe he thought rather came too 
often. She did not as yet perceive that her 
compliance was changed into adownright ſlavery. 
When we ſubmit to the will of thoſe we like, 
one is apt to imagine that we are following our 
own inclinations. She fancied that Floricour only 
anticipated her defires, whilſt he was fulfilling 
merely his own. She ſacrificed every thing to. 
him, without thinking that ſhe ſacrificed any 
thing. But Floricour's ſelf- love was not yet ſa- 
tisfied. - : RT 
The amuſements and ſocieties in town, trifling 
and temporary as they were, ſtil] remain an ob- 
ject of importance. He expatiated on the de- 
lights of a retired life, and repeated over and 
oyer, that there were no real pleaſures for lo- 
vers but in the country, far from buſtle and dif- 
ſipation; that for his part, he ſhould never be. 


: happy 


5 


happy but in a retreat inacceſſible to all imper- 


tinent intruders, Cecilia had a country: ſeat, 
ſuch as he deſired, and would willingly paſs with 


him there the fine part of the ſeaſon; but how 


could ſhe do it with decency? That objeQtion 
was eaſily removed. + Nothing more fit to obviate 
the notion of a tte d tite, than to invite ſuch a 
friend as Eraſte, and ſuch a companion as Artinice, 
a lady of unblemiſhed character; and, after all, 
if the buſy tongue of ſcandal ſhould mutter, their 
approaching nuptials would ſoon ſilence it. The 
uy was agreed on, Floricour's ſingling out 

raſte, was the quinteſſence of ſelf-love. He 
knew that he was his rival, his unhappy rival. It 
gratified his pride to have him be a witneſs to his 
triumph, and he ſettled his ſcheme accordingly. 
'The regard and pretended attentions he ſhewed 
him, were accompanied with an air of ſuperiori- 
ty and compaſſion, that ſometimes put Eraſte al- 
moſt out of patience. But the tender friendſhip 


and obliging behaviour of Cecilia, made him 


amends for thoſe mortifications ; and the fear of 
giving her pain, obliged him to diſguiſe what he 
felt. How was it poſſible, one would naturally 
think, that Eraſte, convinced as he was, that 


their retirement into the country was merely for 


the ſake of loving without conſtraint ; how was 


it poſſible, I ſay, that he ſhould ever conſent to 


accompany them ? Cecilia made the ſame reflec- 


tion; ſhe would have been glad to have prevent- 


ed it, but Floricour had planned the party, and 
there was no objecting to it; and, after all, 
Artinice was young and very agreeable, and who 
knew but that retirement, liberty, opportunity, 
example, and perhaps jealouſy and reſentment, 
might induce Eraſte to turn his addreſſes to her, 
which he knew Cecilia could no longer _ - ? 

q cilia 
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Cecilia was ſo modeſt, in regard to herſelf, as to 


think ſhe might eaſily be forgot for another, and 


ſhe was juſt enough as to wiſh it might ſo hap- 


pen. But that was forgetting the character and 


ſentiments of Eraſte. 


Artinice was a lady of that ſtamp who looked 
upon love as one of the conveniences of ſociety. 
Impatient of a too long obſequious reſpe&, ſhe 
could not bear with the dull formality of what 
is called a conſtant lover. She was one of thoſe 


who depend ſo much on the honour and probity 


of men, as to give themſelves up to them with- 


out reſerve, and quit them without diſcretion or 


regard. Cecilia told her they were going to 
ſpend ſome time in the country; Eraſte accom- 
panies us, will you make one ? With all my heart, 
replied Artinice, ſmiling ; the party is not amiſs; 
and ſo the affais was ſettled, which was an addi- 
tional vexation to Eraſte. Artinice had often 
heard Cecilia launch out in commendation of her 
friend, as one of the moſt prudent, ſenſible, and 


| reſerved men in the world. This is delightful, 


thought Artinice, tis the very thing cut out for 
me; one that you may take or leave without 
precaution or clamour. Happy, or unhappy, 
that is out of the queſtion ; nothing more com- 
modiouſly agreeable; why, ſuch a man as Eraſte 
was a great prize in the lottery } a treaſure! 
You may imagine, that with theſe reflections, 
every allurement was put in practice to captivate 


: him. 8 


Floricour paid an aſſiduous courtſhip to Cecilia; 
very diſagreeable for an unhappy rival to behold. 
In vain Cecilia endeavoured to diſguiſe her 
thoughts; they pierced thro? every action; her 


looks, her voice, her very ſilence, betrayed them. 


Eraſte was on the rack, but he ſmothered his vex- . 
ation, 
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ation. Artinice, like one that knew what ſhe 
was about, withdrew from them on purpoſe, and 
beckoned Eraſte to follow her. How happy are 
theſe lovers | ſaid ſhe; full of each other they 
want no other company; they live only for them- 
ſelves; what a bleſſing it is to love ! don't you 
think ſo? To be ſure, Madam, anſwered Eraſte, 
caſting down his eyes, it is a very great bleſſing 
when there are two that partake of it — What 
do you mean by two? Why, there are always 
two, I don't know any body alone in the world. 
I mean, Madam, two hearts of equal ſen- 
ſibility, formed to love each other equally — 
Equally ! that is a little hard] for my part, I 
think that there is no neceſſity of being quite ſo 
difficult, and that one might be content with a 
fomething near it. What ! becauſe that I ſhould 
happen to have more feeling in my temper than 
he who pays his addreſſes to me; muſt I make 
him ſuffer for it ? No, each gives what he has ; 
and they are not to be blamed who furniſh the 
whole portion of ſenſibility which they have re- 
ceived from nature. I cannot but kdmire how, 
in general, the coldeſt hearts are the moſt ſcru- 
pulous. As for example, you yourſelf, would 
you expect that one ſhould be paſſionately fond 
of you? I, Madam ! I expect nothing. 
'You miſtake me, that is not what l mean. You 
are certainly a man that may expect to pleaſe any 
woman, even the moſt difficult; nor ſhould I be 
furprized to ſee one fall in love with you.—That 
might happen; I am never ſurprized at any folly 
I ſee committed; but if any body ſhould be ſo 
weak as to fall in love with me, I am afraid ſhe 
would be much to be pitied, ——Is that a piece 
of advice, Sir, that you are fo kind as to give me? 
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Cecilia, whiſpering her friend. 
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fo you, Madam! I flatter myſelf that you 
don't take me for ſo great a fool, or ſo great a 


fop as to pretend to give you any ſuch advice. 
Mighty well ; you talk in general, and I am ex- 
cepted out of politeneſs. 'The exception, Ma- 
dam, is quite needleſs, when you are out of the 
queſtion. Excuſe me, Sir, *twas I that ſaid 
that you have wherewithal to pleaſe, and that 


one might be very much in love with you; and 


you make anſwer, that whoever fell in love with 
you, would be much to be pitied; I think that 
nothing can be more perſonal. What ſay you ? 
you ſeem out of countenance.—I own, Madam, 
that the raillery embarraſſes me; nor can I tell 


how to make a reply. It is not generous to at- 


tack me with arms that I am unacquainted with. 
And what if I ſpoke feriouſly, Eraſte, and 
I give it up, 
madam, there is no withſtanding this; the fitua- 
tion in which I am does not permit me to amuſe 
you any longer. He has it, that's certain, ſaid 


ſhe, looking at him as he withdrew ; that air of 


levity, and laughing tone which I aſſumed, have 
piqued him. He is one I find that muſt have 
ſentiments; I ſhall talk to him to-morrow in his 


own ſtrain; another turn in the garden and m 


conquelt is ſure. 
Cecilia imagined that Artinice and Eraſte had 
taken a very long walk. Eraſte returned quite 
thoughtful, and Artinice with an air of tri- 
umph. Well, what do you think of. him ? ſaid 


well, he did not tire me, and that's a great deal ; 
he has good qualities; he may be made ſome- 
thing ot. He is indeed a little romantic in his 


. notions; he muſt have ſentiments forſooth ; 
want of knowing better! a prejudice of educati- 


on 


Why, pretty 


| 
| 


on of which he may be eaſily cured. He muſt 
have ſentiments! ſaid Cecilia to herſelf ; what, 
are they already upon terms] methinks it is go- 
ing a great length in a firſt interview. Eraſte 
takes his reſolution with a good grace] But what 
if he 1s ſatisfied, what is it to me? However, 
it: was not right or kind in him to endeavour to - 
perſuade me that he was fo much to be pitied; 
he miglit have ſpared my delicacy the painful re- 
proaches. that he knew F made myſelf on his ac- 
count. But it is the folly of lovers to exagge- 
rate their ſufferings. In ſhort,. he is comforted, 
and I am eaſed of an incumbrance. 2 
With this notion Cecilia laid leſs reſtraint on 
her behaviour to Floricour. Eraſte, whom no- 
thing eſcaped, grew more melancholy than uſual. 
Both Cecilia and Artinice attributed his dejection 
to the ſame cauſe; a growing pafſion has gene- 
rally that effect. Next day Artinice did not fail 
of procuring the lovers a tte a tite, in obliging 
Eraſte to take a walk with her in the garden. 
You are angry with me, ſaid ſhe, pray let us 
make it up and be reconciled; I fee that you are 
not one of thoſe with whom love is to be treated 
with pleafantry; you look upon it in a ſerious 
light, and I eſteem you the more for it —1 
Madam, not at all; I am well convinced that 
there is nothing ſo prepoſterous as a ſerious at- 
tachment, and that love affords no pleaſure when 
once it becomes in earneft.—Pray be of a piece 
with yourſelf; yeſterday you were for having an 
equal ſenſibility, a mutual inclination. I was 
for having then a thing next to impoſſible ; the 
thing in the world the rareſt to be met with. And 
yet Jam of opinion, that without this conformi- 
ty ſo difficult to be found, and which we are not 
to expect, the wiſeſt and ſureſt way is to think 
1 | ſlightly 
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ſlightly of love, without fixing on it a chimeri- 
cal value, and an unwarrantable importance. 
Now, Eraſte, you talk to the purpoſe. For re- 
ally, wherefore give one's ſelf an ineffectual 
trouble in ſtriving to love more than one can? 
The thing ſpeaks of itſelf; you like one ano- 
ther, bring matters to bear, grow tired, and ſo 
ſeparate. After all, one has had one's pfeaſure, 
and it was time well employed. For my part, 
would to heaven one could be ſo well employed 
as long as we live. You are, thought Eraſte to 
himſelf, of a mighty complying temper. I per- 
ceive, continued ſhe, that there is nothing ſo dull 
and melancholy as what is called a ſerious paſ- 
ſion. Jealouſy, uneaſineſs, take poſſeſſion of two 
miſerable beings; they imagine that they are ſuf- 
ficient for themſelves, and fatigue one another 
to death,—Ah ! Madam, what do you ſay? no- 
thing can be wanting to complete their happt- 
neſs, if they really love each other. Such an 
union is the charm of life, the delight of the 
ſoul, and the plenitude of happineſs. —Indeed, 
Sir, one would almoſt fancy that you was crazy, 
with your eternal inconſiſtencies and-extravagan- 
cies. Pray tell me what it is that you would 
have? — What is not yet found, and perhaps ne- 
ver will. —A very fine expeQation truly ! and in 
the mean while your heart is to lie idle I 
wiſh to God it could. —Why, Eraſfte ! does it 
not ?—— No, indeed, Madam; you would com- 
miſerate its condition, were you ſenſible of it. 
At theſe words he retired, looking up to heaven, 
and fetching a deep ſigh. This is then, faid Ar- 
tinice, one of your reſerved folks! Really he is 
ſo much ſo, as to be downright a ſimpleton. 
Happily 1 did not thoroughly explain. myſelf. 
May be I ſhould have ſpoken. my mind more 
| | clearly: 
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elearly; thefe timorous people muſt be excited. 
But he runs from me upon a ſingle exclamation, 
without ſo much as giving one time to aſk what it 
is that embarraſſes and troubles him; I muſt ſee 
it out. 1 ſhall make him declare himſelf; for 
— am engaged in its and my honour is at 
ake. 

Floricour, during ſupper, had a mind to be 
merry at Eraſte's expence. Well, ſaid he, to 
Artinice, whereabouts are you? You ought to 


- hide nothing from your friends; you ſee we ſhew 


you the example. Pſhaw, reply'd Artinice with 
ſome warmth, can we reap-advantage from any 
example? Do we even know what we would 
have? Talk to him of a ſerious N and my 
K makes a joke of it; if you join in the 
laugh, he treats it ſeriouſly. fr is very eaſy for 

you, Madam, ſaid Eraſte, to turn me into ridi- 
cule; you are very welcome to do it. That 
is not my deſign I aſſure you; and, as we are 
amongſt friends, let us come to an explanation 
without further myſtery. We have not time to 
loſe in obſerving and gueſſing each other. You 
like me, at leaſt you have given me room to 
think ſo; and I don't deny but that I look upon 
you as very ſuitable in every reſpect; we are not 
here to be uſeleſs ſpectators; nay, civility. even 
demands that we ſhould be amuſed as well as 
others, Let us make an.end-on't, and come to 
a right underſtanding. In what manner do you 
intend to make love to me ? How would you have 
me to love you ?—T F Madam, I don't deſire that 
you ſhould love me Not deſire it, 'Sir ! then 
you have deceived me.—Upon my honour I have 
Not deceived you 3 I never mentioned to you a 
ſingle word that had any tendency to love. This 
is too much, ſaid ſhe, riſing from table, this is a 
De | piece 
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iece of inſolence that there is no accounting for. 
loricour did what he could to perſuade her to 
ſtay.—No, Sir, 'tis not to be borne, I can't en- 
dure the ſight of a man that has the aſſurance to 
diſown the dull and infipid declarations with 
which he fatigued me, and which I had the pa- 
tience and good-nature to bear with; prejudiced 
by the praiſes beſtowed, I don't know for what, 

on ſuch a maukifh creature. | | 
Next day Cecilia informed Eraſte, that Arti- 
nice had left them in a fury. Pray, what paſſed 
between you! Nothing, Madam, mere idle 
talk; the reſult of which was that I laid down 
as a maxim, that the thing the moſt to be dread= 
ed was a ſerious paſſion; - and that ee was 
ſo deſpicable as a frivolous one. Artinice heard 
my ſigh, and thought, I ſuppoſe, that I figh'd 
for her. I undeceiv'd her, that's all.. You 
undeceiv'd her | that was doing the part of a man 
of honour ; but then you ſhould have done it leſs 
abruptly, and with a little more circumſpection. 
How, Madam! when ſhe had almoſt, I won't 
ſay the aſſurance to tell you that we were upon 
terms of laying one another, would you have me 
| be moderate? What would you have thought of 
my acknowledging it, or of my filence?——I 
ſhould have thought that you behaved like a rea- 
ſonable man, and acted as you ought. Artinice 
is handſome, and not paſt her bloom; and had 
it been only by way of amuſement—O! dear 
Madam, I am not in a humour to be amuſed; 
and I entreat it as a favour not to give me ſuch 
advice as I certainly fhall never follow. —But re- 
flect a little, my good friend, on the critical ſitu- 
ation we are in. You are now left alone with 
us, and you certainly feel what a very odd part 
you muſt neceſſarily act of courſe.— ſhall r 
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form the part that you have given me leave to 
act, that of a friend. Can any thing be more un- 
exceptionable? Eraſte, it is impoſſible, you 
never can ſupport the character. — That is my af+ 
fair; don't you be uneaſy at it. I muſt be un- 
eaſy at it, for I know what you ſuffer ; your 
condition is dreadful —It may be fo ; but it is not 
either in your power or mine to alter it for the 
better; and believe me, tis beſt to talk no more 
about it.— Talk no more about it] that's eaſily 
ſaid; but in the mean time you are unhappy, and 
I am the cauſe of it —Why, na, Madam, I 
have told y# a hundred times that you have no 
Teproach to make yourſelf; for goodneſs ſake, 
for friendſhip ſake, reſt ſatisfied. —I ſhould if I 
was convinced that you were ſo. Ohl this is re- 
ally cruel ; for ſaould you inſiſt on knowing my 
moſt thoughts, I ſhould not have a pain the 
leſs, and you would have one the more. I wiſh 
you could forget how much LI love you. How is 
1t poſſible I ſhould forget it, when you put me in 
mind of it every inſtant ?!——Do you deſire then 
that I ſhould leave you.?—l think our ſituation re- 
quires it.—Mighty well, then lay* your com- 
mands upon me; that is the ſhorteſt way, — 
What! drive you away! you, my friend ! no; 
never. My concern is. fox you. alone.—Don't 
let that be your plea, for I declare that I ſhall be 
miſerable without you. You fancy fo, but 
abſence—Aye, abſence, a fine remedy truly for 
ſuch à love as mine !—Depend upon it, Eraſte, 
you will meet with more deſerving objects, more 
- amiable and leſs unjuſt than J. It may be ſo, I 
am very glad of it; and ſo let them remain for 
any concern of mine. Vou think ſo at preſent. 
—Yes, I think ſo at preſent, and ſo I. ſhall as 
long as I live. I know myſelf, and I know what 
. * women. 
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women are; don't imagine that any of thoſe will 
ever make me happy or unhappy.— I do believe 
that you will not ſeek immediately for another 
attachment; but there are amuſements in the 
world to diſſipate one's thoughts. —Amuſements! 
and with whom? No; there 1s nothing there 
that can amuſe me. Here, at leaſt, I have the 
pleaſure of ſeeing you; you ſpeak to me with 
kindneſs, and I am fure not to be out of your me- 
mory. If I was abſent from you, my imagina- 
tion would be my torture. And what ſcene can 
it repreſent more grievous than what you ſee ?— 
1 ſee nothing, Madam, I don't defire to ſee any 
thing; only be ſo good as not to make me the 
confidant of your pleaſures. —— Well, I admire 
your moderation | To be ſure there is great 
merit in my being moderate; would you have me 

quarrel with you?— No: but it is natural to 
complain.ä— Of what? 1 can't tell; I don't 
know how. to reconcile ſo much love with ſo 
much reaſon.—O dear me, Madam, every one 
has his particular way of loving; mine I own is 
not to make excurſrons beyond prudence: if rail. 
ing will pleaſe you, T might rail as well as ano- 
ther; but I much queſtion its ſucceſs. I don't 
flatter myſelf ſo much, as to fancy that I am quite 
free from it in the bottom of your heart. No; 
upon my truth and honour, my heart reſpeQs 
you equally with my tongue. I never catched 
myſelf in one inſtance of anger with yon. How- 
ever, I ſee you pine away, conſumed with me- 
lancholy.—I am not naturally gay. You 
fall from your appetite ——A little fuffices na- 
ture—T am very ſure you don't fleep——l aſk 
your pardon, I do ſleep a little, and that is the 
happieſt part of my life; for methinks I ſee 
you in my ſlumbers almoſt ſuch as I would defire 
f l 2 6 ; to 
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to ſee you when awake. Eraſte Cecilia 
Pray what do you mean? —!I take it ill of you. — 
Faitt, Madam, this is too great a tyranny ; not 
even to allow me my dreams! You are in reali- 
ty what you pleaſe to be; let me indulge myſelf 
ſo far as to ſee you in idea, ſuch as would pleaſe, 
me. Let us have done with all this, and talk 
reaſon. Theſe dreams that I am not to know, 
they nurfe your paſſion.—So much the better, 
Madam, ſo much the better ; I ſhould be very. 
ſorry to be weaned from it.— And why will you 
ſo obſtinately perſiſt in loving me without hopes? 

— Not fo, if you pleaſe, that is not at all the 
caſe. If your ſentiments were founded on rea- 
ſon and juſtice, they would be everlaſting; but 
Don't flatter yourſelf, Eraſte, I love, and for 
life. —I don't flatter myſelf, Cecilia, *tis you 
that aſperſe yourſelf. Your love is only a fit that 
will have its criſis. It is not gentleman-like to 
talk ill of one's rival; I ſay nothing. I traſt to 
the ſolidity of your judgment and the delicacy of 


your ſentiments—— They are both blind. 


That is owning that they are not. One muſt 
Have ſeen, or have ſtill a glimpſe of ſight to 
know that you don't ſee perte&ly.—lI confeſs it; 
I remember to have ſeen faults in Floricour ; but 


I don't perceive that he has any at preſent —— 


The time will come, depend upon't ; tis on 
him I build my hopes. — But if I am to be 
married to Floricour, as every thing is prepar- 
ing for it Why then I ſhall have neither hopes 
nor fears, and my reſolution is fixt. How fixt? 
Nothing in the world more eaſy; ſuppoſe that 
I was engaged in battle, and that a muſket ball 


O heavens! what do you mean? What 


do I mean? Why, is there any thing ſurpriſin 


to imagine one's ſelf in the army; and — Ah! 
| cruel 
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cruel friend, how can you alarm me ſo? And 
how with ſo much indifference give me to appre- 
hend a misfortune which makes me ſhudder, and 
would render me for ever miſerable. Cecilia was 
almoſt in tears when Floricour arrived. Erafte 
left them together according to cuſtom. This 
good friend of ours, my dear Cecilia, ſaid Floti- 
cour, is a very dull, ſtupid mortal; don't you 
think ſo? He is a very honeſt man, reply'd Ce- 
cilia, whoſe virtues I reſpect.— In good troth, 


he and his virtues would do well to go and be 


tireſome ſomewhere elſe. In the country one 
wants a little relief; company that is amuſing. 
He may have ſome ſecret reaſon for his ſadneſs 


and his reſerve.— I do believe it, and I -agp thy . 


have gueſs'd the cauſe. Why do you bluſh 

cilia? I ſhall be diſcreet ;, your confuſion impoſes 
on me ſilence.— And pray, Sir, why ſhould 1 
be in any confuſion ? You believe that Eraſte is 


in love with me; and it is true, I pity him, and 
give him friendly advice; I don't ſee any reafon 


for me to bluſſi. Such a confeſſion, charming 
Cecilia, makes you ſtill more eſtimable; but you 
muſt own that you make it ſomewhat. late. 
Notin theteaſt, Sir, I did not think that I had a 


right to diſpoſe of a ſecret which was none of my 


own; and you never ſhould haue known it from 


me, had you not ſurpriſed it. There is in reveal- 


ings of that kind a cruelty and oftentation that 
are not in my character; one ought at leaſt to 
have ſome regard for thofe we have made unhap- 
Py. This is downright heroiſm, cry'd Floricour, 
in a tone of irony and reſentment. And this 


friend, pray, that you value fo much, does he 
know upon what terms we are?—Yes,. he does; 


I-have informed him of all. ——What! and he 
ſtill has the goodneſs to remain here?——l was 
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preparing him to take his leave. Oh |! I have 
nothing more to ſay; I ſhould have been ſurprized 
if one of your nice punctilio had not prevented me 
from doing it. You were, no doubt, ſenſible of 
the indecency of ſuffering a profeſs'd lover to 
fee you give yourſelf to his rival. It would re- 
ally be a piece of inhumanity to oblige him to be 
a witneſs to the ſacrifice you make of him to 
me. When does he think fit to take himſelf 
away? I can't tell; I have not had the courage 
to preſcribe to him exaQly the time, and he has 
not the reſolution to do it himſelf, —Why, Ceci- 
lia, this is trfling. Who then is to inform him 
that we ſhould be pleaſed with his abſence ? It 
would not be right for me to doit ——No, Sir, 
don't be uneaſy on that head; I ſhall do it my- 
ſelf —Uneaſy, Madam! Why do you honour me 
ſo much as to imagine that I am jealous? I de- 
clare to you that I am not; my ſcruples were all 
upon your account; and if it gives you the leaſt 
concern Ves, Sir, it gives me great concern 
to deprive a worthy friend of his only ſatisfacti- 
on. But I have learnt how to lay a conſtraint on 
myſelf — Conſtraint, Madam I that is ſaying a 

eat deal; I won't have you conſtrained, it 
would be the means of making me hateful in 
your eyes: no, no, I'll go and intreat in the moſt 
preſſing manner this worthy friend not to aban- 
don you, Go on, Sir, your irony is well- 
timed, and I deſerve it; to have let you uſurp 
the freedom of talking to me in ſuch a tone. 1 
aſk pardon, reply'd Floricour, ſeeing her tears 
ready to flow; I am quite concerned. If I have 


ſaid any thing to diſpleaſe you, I * you will 


forgive my imprudence; I did not know how 
much you intereſted yourſelf for my rival and 
your friend. So ſaying, he left her in a pet ; 
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and ſhe was overwhelmed with grief at ſuch un- 
kind uſage. | 

Eraſte, at his return, found her in this diſcon- 
ſolate ſituation. What is the matter? ſaid he, 
what has happened? The tears trickle down 
your cheeks !—And well they may; you ſee one 
of the moſt unhappy women on earth. I know 
that my weakneſs is my undoing, and yet I can-_ 
not get the better of it. A man for whom I have 
given up every other connection, ſtill doubts of 
my ſincerity ; he deſpiſes me, for he ſuſpects me. 
I underſtand you, Madam, he is jealous, and 
muſt be made eaſy. Your quiet is at ſtake; there 
is nothing in the world that I would not ſacrifice, 
if it could procure you the leaſt ſatisfaction. 
Farewel, may you live long and happy, for then 
I ſhall be leſs unhappy. This was heightening 
Cecilia's diſtreſs. My worthy friend, ſaid ſhe, 
when I exhorted you to leave me, I exhorted 
you for your own ſake, more than for mine. 
The ſtruggle and ſelf-denial I then made, had no- 
thing debaſing; but to deprive myſelf of your 
company, only to humour the whims of an un- 
juſt man, to drive away ſuſpicions that I ſhould 
never have thought myſelf liable to, and then to 
be obliged to juſtify my love, by ſacrificing my . 
friendſhip! it is both ſhameful and mortitying. 
No; never did any thing give me ſo much pain, 
You muſt put up with it, if you really love 
Floricour.— Ves, my good friend, pity me, but 
I really do love him. Eraſte wanted no further 
information, ſo took his leave. 

Floricour did all in his power to mitigate Ce- 
cilia's vexation. Nobody was more complying 
when his will was comply'd with. Eraſte was 
almoſt forgot; and what is not forgot for what 
ve love? Cecilia had nothing remaining of all 

Vor. I. I her 
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her former Pleaſures and connexions but one ve- 


Ty innocent, inoffenſive amuſement; a little ca- 


nary bird that ſhe had reared from the neſt, and 
which, by inſtint and cuſtom, anſwered to all 
her careſſes. It knew her voice, and fluttered 
about her at command. It always ſang when ſhe 
was preſent, eat out of. her hand, and ſipped 
from her lips. She gave it freedom to rove 
about, but it never ſeemed more happy than 
when invited to return to its dear miſtreſs; and 
then it was no ſooner perched upon her ſtays, 
but it feemed to catch the motions of her heart, 
to which its melodious notes correſponded, Can 
you believe that the imperious, ſelfiſh Floricour 
was offended at this harmleſs attention that Ceci- 
Jia had for her pretty favourite? I am reſolved, 


. Jaid he, one day to himſelf, to be convinced 


whether her love for me is proof againſt ſuch tri- 
fling affections. It would be odd enough if her 
bird ſhould be put in competition with her lo- 
ver. It may be ſo; but I will be convinced of it 
before night. Where is, ſaid he, ſmiling, your 
little darling: Ile enjoys the ſweet air and 
his liberty, fluttering about from ſpray to ſpray. 
— And are not you afraid that it may make an 
abuſe of that liberty, and never return to you 
again? ſhould forgive it, if I thought it could 
be the happier for it.—Let us ſee then whether 
it is ſo very obſequious to your defires ? be ſo 
kind as to call it in? Cecilia, made the uſual 
ſignal, and the bird immediately flew to her 
hand. Why this is charming! but you have 
too great a fondneſs for the little creature, and 


I am jealous of it; I muft have all or nothing 


from the perſon 1 love. He had ſcarce ſpoke, 
when he endeavoured to ſeize the ſweet favourite, 
and twiſt off its head. Cecilia fcreamed, and the 
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canary bird made its eſcape, and ſhe, frightened 
almoſt to death, fainted away, Her attendants 
haſted to her aſſiſtance, and ſhe came to herſelf. 
Soon as ſhe could open her eyes, ſhe ſaw at her 
feet not the man once ſo much beloved, but the 
moſt hateful of men. Be gone, Sir, ſaid ſhe, I 
look upon you with horror and deteſtation. 
This laſt ſtroke ſets your odious character in full 
light; and I ſee in it as much meanneſs as there 
is cruelty. Be gone, I ſay, and leave my houſe 
this moment, never to ſet foot into it again. 
You are very happy that I reſpe& myſelf ſtill 
more than I deſpiſe you. O, my dear Eraſte! 
my wetthy friend! to whom was I ſacrificing 
you? Floricour went away trembling with ſhame 
and fury, The canary bird returned at the well- 
known voice of its miſtreſs; and I believe it is 


needleſs to inform you that Eraſte was ſoon re- 
called. | 


MENS NENEKEN SEEKS RE NEKEN 
THE SHAM PHILOSOPHER. 


had for a long time heard talk of 
nothing elſe but philoſophers. What kind 
of men are they? ſaid ſhe, I ſhould be glad to 
ſee one. She was. told that real philoſophers 
were very ſcarce; that they were not the moſt 
communicable men in the world, but yet were 
very plain and ſimple in their manners, without 
any ſingularities. Why then, ſaid ſhe, they 
muſt be of two ſorts, for in all that I have been 
told, a philoſopher is a whimſical creature, that 
makes profeſſion of being like nobody elſe. Of 
ſuch as thoſe ſhe was anſwered, there are ſwarms; 
you may have as many as you pleaſe, 

| 23: Clariſſa 
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. Clariſſa was at her county-ſeat amidſt a ſet of 
Her trifling, frivolous acquaintance, whoſe whole 
ſtudy was how to kill time. She longed to 
ſee a philoſopher, when the ſententious Ariſtus 
was preſented to her, as one of the firſt rate. Is 
the gentleman then a philoſopher? ſaid ſhe. Yes, 
Madam, anſwered Ariſtus, Philoſophy is a 
very fine thing! is it not ?——Madam, it is the 
knowledge of good and evil, or rather that of 
wiſdom, What! is it nothing elſe, ſaid Doris? 
And what does this wiſdom produce, continued 
Clariſſa? to make one's ſelf happy, I ſuppoſe?— 
Yes, Madam, and to make others happy. I 
Mall be a philoſopher too, ſaid the innocent Lu- 
cinda, in a low voice, for I have been told a 
hundred times, that it was in my power to be ve- 
Ty happy, if I would but make others ſo. Mere 
Nuff, replied Doris, who does not know that ? 
?tis like the make-believe in a play, that every 
body Tees through. 3 
Ariſtus, with a ſupercilious ſmile, gave them 
to underſtand, that philoſophical happineſs did 
not conſiſt in what a,pretty woman. might either 
beſtow or receive.——So I thought, ſaid Clariſſa, 
For, what is more unlike a pretty woman than a 
philoſopher ? But let us hear in what manner, 
the wiſe Ariſtus conſtitutes his happineſs. O 
Madam ! that is quite clear: I have no prejudi- 
ces, I depend 'on nobody, I live upon little, I 
have no attachments, and I ſpeak what I think. 
What! -have no attachments! love-nothing! re- 
marked Cleon. Methinks that is a very unfa- 
vourable difpoſition towards making any body 
happy. Why, Sir, reply'd the philoſopher, do 
you never do a good and generous action but 
where you love? have you an affection for the 


poor miſerable obje that begs your charity, 


which 
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which you commiſerate and relieve as you paſs 
by? Juſt in the ſame manner we philoſophers 
communicate to the human ſpecies the lights 
that our knowledge has acquired. What, ſaid 
Poris, is it with ſuch lights as thoſe that you 
Pretend to make people happy ?——Yes, Ma- 
dam, and to be fo ourſelves. It muſt be a very- 
ſlender happineſs indeed! ſaid a fut luſty. lady, 
the widow of the lord preſident: Ponval!' And 
pray, Sir, faid Lucinda, has a philoſopher muci1 
pleaſure with all his happinefs? He has bur 
one pleaſure, that of deſpiſing all.—Very amu- 
ſing indeed | ſaid abruptly, Madam Ponval. And: 
pray it you love _— of what uſe is your” 
tou] ?—Of what uſe? I employ: it in the only 
uſe that is worthy of its regard; to obſerve and 
contemplate the marvellous- ways of nature, 
Why, what have you to do with nature, reſum- 
ed Clariſſa, if men, I mean thoſe that are like 

ou, have no attachments, no connections 
hoſe that are like me, Madam] I don't lay any: 
fireſs upon terms, though 'tis ſaying a great 
deal. But, however, that nature which takes up 
my attention, has for me the. attractive charms 
of curioſity, I mean that curioſity which is the 
fountain of knowledge; as what is commonly 
called deſire, is the impulſe of our ſenſations. 
O! I underſtand that perfeQly, ſaid Doris. Cu- 
rioſity, to be ſure, is ſomething; but do you 
look upon deſire as nothing at all?—Defire, as I 
told you before, is an attraction of a different 
kind. —And pray, why do you yield to one; 
whilſt you reſiſt the other ?!——O! Madam, *tis 
becauſe the enjoyments of the mind are unmixed; 
with bitterneſs and trouble, whilſt: thoſe of the 
heart always encloſe a latent poiſon. I hope, ſaid 
Cleon, that you have feelings at leaſt:— Ves, 
LOS 13 I have 
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I have feelings, as you call them, but I never 
let them uſurp any power over me; my ſoul re- 
ceives their impreſſions as a glaſs, None but the 
objects of pure intelligence can poſſibly have 
any lively effet on me, What a dull ſort of a 
creature is he, ſaid Doris aſide to Clariſſa, for 
goodneſs ſake what brought the fellow here ? 
Huſh ! replied Clariſſa, he will do very well in 
the country ; we may make game of him. 
Cleon had a mind to expoſe {till more the cha- 
racer of Ariſtus, and therefore mentioned to him 
how much he was ſurprized at his reſolution not 
to love any thing; for, in ſhort, do you really 
think that there is nothing in the world that de- 
ſerves one's affection? I behold ſurfaces anſwer- 
ed the philoſopher, but I miſtruſt the ſubſtance, 
The thing to be enquired into, faid Cleon, is to 
know whether your miſtruſt has any real founda- 
tion.— That it has, I promiſe you; you may take 
my word for it. I have ſeen enough of the world 
to ve convinced that the whole globe is peopled 
with wicked, irrational and ungrateful beings. 
If you did but look about you, Sir, ſaid Clariſſa 
with an air of reproach, you would be leſs un- 
juſt, and perhaps more happy. - | 
The philoſopher ſeemed a little confounded, 
but carried it off as if he had not taken notice 
of what ſhe ſaid. Dinner, they were told, was 
on the table. Ariſtus handed Clariſſa in, and ſat 
himſelf down next to her, without any ceremo- 
ny. I am reſolved, ſaid ſhe to him, to reconcile 
you with the human ſpecies —— That is impoſ- 
ſible, Madam, quite impoſſible; for man is of 
all creatures the moſt vicious. What can be 
more cruel, for example, than what your table is 
ſpread with? How many innocent animals ſacri- 
ficed to the voracious appetite of man! The — 
: what 
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what harm has he been guilty of? The lamb, 
ſymbol of candour and innocence, what right 
have you upon his life? And the pretty pigeons, 
that bill and coo on the tops of our houſes, 
whoſe diſconſolate partners are perhaps now la- 
menting their loſs? O heavens, if the animal 
creation would vouchſafe to! admit mankind: 
amongſt them, in what rank would they place 
us? The tyger, the vulture,. the crocadile, all 
would yield to us the pre-eminence of voracity. 
Every body concluded that the philoſopher lived 
on nothing but vegetables, and no one durſt offer 
him any of- thoſe meats which were the objects 
of his compaſſion; Come, help me to ſore, 
ſaid he, now that they are maſſacred they mult | 
be eat. Thus, whilſt he was ſtuffing of every 
thing he ſaw, he declaimed againſt the profuſion, 
the delicacy, and the rarities of all that was up- 
on the table. Ah! happy age, he cried, when: 
man grazed with his heed . you | a glaſs of 
wine, pray. How nature is degenerated! Thus 
railing, eating,. and drinking, the philoſopher 
got tipſy, in deſcribing the limpid' ſtream in 
which his forefathers quenched their thirſt, 

Cleon ſeized this moment, when wine, *tis 
ſaid, baniſhes all' reſervedneſs, to dive into the 
real cauſe of. his philoſophical miſanthropy. 
Well now, ſaid he to Arillus, that you have 
deigned to mix with human creatures, can you 
think them ſo very odious? Own that you con- 
demn them on hear-ſay; and that they are no 
ways ſo blameable as is reported. Upon hear-ſay!- 
Sir, I would have you to know that a philoſopher 
depends on no judgment but his own. Tis be- 
cauſe that J have ſeen, that I have ſcrutinized the 
very inſide of men, that I believe them to be 
proud, impertinent, 7 unjuſt.—Nay, pray 
. | ir, 
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Sir, ſpare us a little: our great admiration of 
our ſuperior qualities deſerves ſome regard; for, 
in ſhort, you needs muſt own that we reverence 
merit, And how do you reverence it ? replied 
haſtily the philoſopher. What! in negleQiing 
and forſaking it ? How times are altered! The 
philoſophers of Greece were the oracles of thetr 
age, the legiflators of their country. But now- 
a-days wiſdom and virtue languiſh in oblivion, 
whilſt by low, dirty, intriguing methods, men 
riſe in the world. Perhaps, ſaid Cleon, that 
may be owing to your own fault, for if you great 
ſages will not be communicable and ſhew your- 
ſelves, how are you to be found out? What, 
would you have them thruſt themſelves into your 
faces? or rather fall down at the feet of theſe 
wiſe diſtributors of rewards and penſions? It 
is very true, replied Cleon, they ought to be 
ſpared that trouble; a man, ſuch as you, of your 
talents (I aſk pardon if I quote you for an exam- 
ple.) There is no harm in that, replied the phi- 
loſopher, with ſeeming modeſty. A man like 
you, I ſay, ſhould not be obliged to pay his 
court. Pay = court! I pay my court! no, 
no; their pride ſhall never be gratified to that 
height. Thank heaven, I know what value I 
ought to ſet upon myſelf! ſooner PII retire into 
the defarts, than degrade my being. That would 
be a loſs indeed, ſaid Cleon, ſhould you withdraw 
from ſociety; born to enlighten and inſtru& 
mankind, you will not leave them in darkneſs and 
Ignorance. Ladies, continued he, you can't 
imagine how many bleſſings philoſophy beſtows 
on the world! I dare ſay that Ariſtus has diſco- 
vered numberleſs moral truths, and that there 

are at preſent fifty new virtues at leaſt of his 
own coining. As for virtues, replied a 
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with ſomething like modeſty, I have not invented 
many, but I have unveiled a multitude of vices. 
And why ſtrip them of their maſk ? ſaid Lucinda; 
could you not let them hide their deformity ? For 
my part, faid the corpulent Madam Ponval, I am + 
your humble ſervant there; I would ſooner deal 
with undoubted vices, than with equivocal vir- 
tues ; one knows at leaſt what to truſt to. Thus 
it is, cry'd Ariſtus with reſentment, that we are 
recompenſed; for which reaſon I am reſolved 
to exiſt. only for myſelf, and let the world go as 
it can. No, Sir, anſwered Clariſſa. with. great: 
politeneſs, as they roſe from table, I do expect 
that you will exiſt for us. Have you any parti 
cular buſineſs that calls you to town? None at 
all. A philoſopher never troubles himſelf with 
buſineſs. Why then, I retain you here; philo- 
ſophy muſt love the country, and I promiſe that 
you ſhall have as much ſolitude and liberty as you 
pleaſe. Liberty, Madam, ſaid the philoſopher 
with a faultering voice, I. fear you will not be 
ſo good as your word. 5 

The company went into the garden, and diſ- 
perſed themſelves different ways as they liked. 
Ariſtus, with a thoughtful air, retired into a bye- 
walk, to meditate and digeſt, without thinking 
of any thing; I miftake, he was thinking of Cla- 
riſa. Why, faid he to himſelf, a pretty woman, 
a. good houſe, every convenience of life; all 
that looks well. Let us ſee the.end.on*t. I muſt 
own, continued he, that there is ſomething very 
odd in this ſame what they call ſociety. If I was 
gallant, eager, amiable, comphaiſant, I ſhould 
paſs unnoticed; the women meet with it every 
where, and their vanity is ſurfeited with the ſame 
dull profuſeneſs of flattery, But to tame a bear, 
to humanize a philoſopher, bend his ſtubborn 
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pride, and ſoften his heart, is a triumph rare and 
difficult, which ſooths their vanity. Clariſſa of 
her own accord throws herſelf into the net, I'll 
wait the event without being liable to be ex- 
poſed. | | 
On the other ſide, Clariſſa's gueſts were di- 
verting themſelves at the philoſopher's expence. 
What a queer creature he is! ſaid Doris! what 
ſhall we make of him? Why, a farce, anſwer- 
ed Cleon, if Clariſſa will but come into it. My 
plan is already formed; he communicated his 
idea, and they all cry'd, O let us have a play by 
all means! and Clariſſa, with much perſuaſion, 
conſented to act a part. She was a great deal too 
young and too pretty for ſuch a philoſopher, and 
ſome words that he had dropped, ſome unguard- 
ed looks that had eſcaped him, were ſure tokens 
of the plot's ſucceeding. She therefore, as if by 
chance, ſtrayed into the walk where Ariſtus had 
withdrawn. I am afraid I interrupt you, faid 
ſhe, I aſk pardon, but I am only croſſing over; 
don't let me diſturb you. You don't diſturb 
me in the leaſt, madam, I can meditate with you 
to chooſe. Can you? ſaid Clariſſa; it will give 
me great pleaſure; for I perceive that a philoſo- 
pher does not think like other folks; I ſhould be 
glad to ſee things through your eyes. "Tis 
moſt true, Madam, philoſophy ſeems to have 
created a new world. The vulgar behold nature 
only in the lump, the particulars are reſerved for 
us. *'Tis for us that nature takes pleaſure in 
diſpoſing with ſuch wonderful contrivance the 
fibres of theſe leaves, the ſtamina of thoſe flow- 
ers, the texture of that rind; an emmet's neſt 
is to me a republick; and every atom with 
which this globe is formed, ſeems to me a new 
world. All that is very marvellous, anſwered Kot 
h ; { - 
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Tiſſa; and pray what was now the object of your 
meditation? Thoſe little birds, Madam. 
Are not they very happy?—Moſt happy without 
doubt! how. ſhould they be otherwiſe ? Indepen- 
dance, equality, few wants, pleaſures without 
conſtraint, forgetfulneſs of the paſt, no uneaſi- 
neſs for the future; they have no other care but 
to pick up their living, and perpetuate their ſpe- 
cies. Ah Madam! what a leſſon for mankind !— 
You muſt then own, Sir, that it is delightful to 
live in the couutry ; for, in ſhort, it in ſome mea- 
ſure approaches our condition to that of the ani- 
mal creation, and like them we ſeem to have no 
other guide but the ſweet inſtinct of nature. Oh! 
would it were true! but, alas ! that character is 
effaced from the heart of man. Society has 
corrupted every thing. You are in the right; 
- what you call ſociety is very cumberſome, and re- 
ally when one wants nobody, it is moſt natural 
to live only for one's ſelf, — That is what I have 
repeated a thouſand times, . what I have laid. 
down as an axiom, but nobody minds either what 
I fay or write. Now you, Madam, for example, 
that have juſt acknowledged the truth of this 
principle, - have you the reſolution to put it in 
practice? I can only wiſh, anſwered Clariſſa, 
that philoſophy may grow in faſhion ; I ſhall not 
be. the laſt to come into the mode, and it would 
not become me to be. the firſt, —— That's the 
language of you all. Nobody. has the courage 
to lead the way, and ſo the human ſpecies groans 
under the yoke of opinion, and in the chains of 
cuſtom What would you have us do, Sir? 
Our peace, our tranquillity, our honour, every 
thing that is dear to us, depends on decorum.— 
Well, Madam, flick to your tyrannical decorums, 
LN . let 
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let your virtues be like your cloaths, cut out af- 
ter the faſhion of the times; your ſoul is your 
own, the world has no right but to the outſide ; 
you owe it nothing but the appearances. Thoſe 
decorums ſo much infiſted on, what are they elſe 
but appearances managed with art? the inſide, 
Madam, is the ſanQtuary of free-will, and free- 
will is independent. I perceive, ſaid Clariſſa then, 
that I may do whatever I pleaſe, fo I do but ſtop 
there and ſave appearances, No doubt, reply'd 
the philoſopher; it is better to ſtop ſhort than 
run the riſk of committing imprudences, for do you 
know now what it is that conſtitutes vice in your 
ſex? *Tis when you are not watchful over your 
conduct, and ſeem to have no reſpect for your- 
ſelves. What, Sir, ſaid Clariſſa affecting an air 
of ſatisfaction, does vice conſiſt then only in im- 
prudence. Before I anſwer that queſtion, give 
me leave to aſk you one. What do you under. 
ſtand by vice? Is it not whatever diſturbs the or- 
der of nature, that which hurts or may prove 
hurtful ? The very thing. Well, Madam, 
all that is nothing more than outward ſhew ; why 
then ſubmit our opintons and our ſentiments to 
the prejudices of others? Behold in thoſe little 
birds that ſweet and noble liberty which nature 
imprinted in you, and which you have loſt. Ah! 
ſaid Clariſſa with a figh, the death of my huf- 
band reſtored to me that precious gift; but I am 
afraid that I ſhall be deprived of it once more. 
O heavens ! what dol hear! do you think of en- 
gaging again )—— Why, I can't well tell. | 
Can't tell! They will have it ſo. And 

who are thoſe enemies to your welfare that want 
to have you enchained a ſecond time? for take 
my word for it, marriage is ſlavery, and ſupreme 


happineſs exiſts in liberty alone. But pray who 
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is the huſband that they are for impoſing upon 


you? Tis Cleon.—Cleon, Madam ! I don't won- 
der at the air of importance that he aſſumes here. 
He queſtions, he decides, he deigns ſometimes to 
appear affable; he has that ſort of condeſcending 
politeneſs that ſeems to lower himſelf to our le- 
vel. Tis very plain he does the honours of the 
houſe, and I muſt henceforward pay him the re- 
fpe& and deference which are his due. You 
owe, Sir, nothing to each other but mutual ci- 
vilities; and I pretend that all my gueſts are on 
an equal footing.—Pretend, Clarifla ! ah k.your 
choice deſtroys all equality amongſt the men, 
and he that is to poſſeſs you. But let us talk no 
more about it, I have already ſaid too much; this 
is no place for a philoſopher ; give me leave to 
retire. I can't conſent to that, faid ſhe, I fall in- 
to certain irreſolutions out of which you alone 
can extricate me. I muſt own that there is ſome- 
thing very comforting in philoſophy; but if a 
philoſopher ſhould prove deceitful | what a dan- 
erous friend he would be? But I leave you, for 
don't chooſe that we ſhould be ſeen ite a tite. 
I'll join the company; don't be long before you 
follow me. What is then, ſaid Clariſſa to her- 
ſelf as ſhe withdrew, that they call philoſophy ? 
Courage, ſaid Ariſtus, hugging himſelf, Cleon 
holds but by a ſlender thread. Clariſſa rejoined the 
company, and, not without bluſhing, gave an ac- 
count of what had paſſed. This firſt ſcene gain- 
ed her a general applaufe. What, ſaid plump 
Madam Ponval, knitting her brows, do you think 
that I ſhall be only an idle ſpectator? No, no, I 
am reſolved to act a part in the farce ; and I pro- 
miſe you that it ſhan't be leſs comical than any. 
Lou have taken it into your heads to make a fool 
of this man of wiſdom; and I tell you, that 1 
. | will 
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will kave that honour,——You !—Yes I; make 


a joke of it as much as you pleaſe; but with my 
triple chin, my muſtachoes of right Havanna, 
and fifty years over my head, I bid defiance to all 
your charms and graces. The whole company 
commended the challenge with redoubled burſts 
of laughter. I am very ſerious, continued Ma- 
dam Ponval, and if you think that one is not ſuf- 
ficient, join all three together, unite your forces 
to diſpute with me the prize; I defy you all three 
with your combined attractions. Haſte, divine 
Cloris, charming Lucinda, adorable Clariſſa, 
- Haſte and diſplay all that beauty. and coquettry 
have moſt ſeducing, I deſpiſe it all, She ſpoke 
in ſo reſolute a tone, that it was enough to make 
her rivalstremble, | 
Ariſtus accoſted them, and Cleon put on a me- 
lancholy, dejected look. Clariſſa affected, in re- 
ard to the philoſopher, an air of myſterious re- 
3 There were few words, but abun- 
dance of: ogling. When Ariſtus+ retired' into 
his apartment, he found it furniſhed in the high- 
eſt and richeſt taſte of luxury. O my ſtars! ſaid 
he to thoſe who, for their own diverſion, had 
ſhewn him into his chamber, is it not very ridi- 
culous to be at all this ſumptuous expence only 
for a man to lie down and ſleep? Was it thus 
that the Lacedemonians repoſed ? O Lycurgus, 
what would you ſay? A toilet! that is carrying 
the joke too far. o they take me for a Sibarite, 
I withdraw; this is more than I can ſubmit to. 
Why, anſwered Clariſſa, would you have the 
furniture taken down? I'll order it to be done, 
if you deſire it; but believe me, Sir, enjoy the 
ſweets and conveniencies of life wherever they 
fall in your way. A philoſopher ought to know 
how to do without any thing; but at the ſame 
tune 
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time he ſhould learn td accommodate himſelf 
with every thing. Well, if it muſt be ſo, ſaid: 
Ariſtus, growing a little calmer,. I muſt comply, 
but I ſhall never ſleep on that heap of down. 
Good night, ladies.—Good night, Sir. In good: 
troth, ſaid he, as he got into bed, voluptuouſneſs- 
is no bad thing! and the ſage fell faſt aſleep. 

His dreams recalled to his imagination the diſ- 
courſe that paſſed between him and Clariſſa. He 
awoke with the pleaſing idea that what they call: 
virtue in a woman would make but a: weak reſi- 
ſtance. 5 

He was not yet out of bed when a ſervant 
came to aſk, whether he choſe to go into the 
bath before he dreſſed? The bath was a good 
omen. With all my heart, ſaid he, I ſhall bathe; 
the bath is an inſtitution of nature; and as for 
perfumes, they are the produce of the earth; 
why ſhould we refuſe its gifts? He was almoſt 
tempted to ſit down at the fine toilet; but he 
could not for ſhame. He therefore contented 
himſelf in putting off as -much as he could the 
ſlovenly philoſophic air; for which the glaſs was 
often conſulted, Lord bleſs me! what a figure 
you make, exclaimed Clariſſa! as ſoon as he ap- 
peared ; why don't you dreſs like other people ? 
Thoſe cloaths, and then your hair ſo undreſſed, 
all together. give you a vulgar look that is not na- 
tural to you.— Ah, Madam! is it by the look that 
you are to- judge of men? Would you have me 
ſubmit to the follies of faſhion, and appear like 
your Cleons?—Why not, Sir? Do you know 
that they take advantage of your ſimplicity, 
and that the affected neglect of your outward ap- 
pearance, leſſens very much that conſideration 

* which is due to your inward perfections. For I my- 
ſelf now, with all my prepoſſeſſion in your 3 
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am obliged to call my reaſon to my aſſiſtance 
for to be ſure the firſt ſight is not to your advan- 
tage; and very often the firſt ſight with moſt peo- 
ple is what fixes their judgment. Why not give 
virtue all the acceſſary charms it has a right to? 
— No, Madam, virtue, like truth, requires no 
artifice ; the more naked, the more beautiful; 
ou diſguiſe it in attempting to adorn it —Well, 
Sir, let virtue then be its own admirer ; for my 
part, I declare to you that I can't abide any 
thing that has. a. mean, clowniſh look; is it not 
very ſurpriſing, when a perfon has received from 
nature a mien and figure above. the common 
ſtandard, that he flwuld take delight in degrading 
them |! But, my dear Madam, what would 
you ſay of a philoſopher that ſhould make dreſs 
his ſtudy, and behave like one of your beaux? 
Why, 1 ſhould ay that he endeavours to 
pleaſe in making himſelf agreeable; and he does 
right. For don't flatter yourſelf, Ariſtus, it is 
not an eaſy matter te pleaſe —Ah ] Madam, is 
there any thing I would not do to appear agree- 
able in your eyes? If you are in earneſt, ſaid Cla- 
riſſa looking at him tenderly, it is but a quarter 
of an hour's trouble. Here, Jeſſamy, Jeſſamy ! 
go and dreſs the gentleman's hair. Ariſtus yield- 
ed, but not without a bluſh, to her ſoft perfua- 

ſions. The man of wiſdom is at his toilet. 
We with a light, ſkilful hand, tifft and dreſ- 
Ted his hair in the moſt faſhionable curl. Ariſtus 
could not forbear admiring the metamorphoſis. 
His countenance is quite altered for the better; 
he cannot conceive the reaſon why! What will 
they ſay, thought he, when they ſee me | let 
them think what they pleaſe, I think the philo- 
ſopher makes as good and as genteel an appear- 


ance as any of them. He preſented himſel 2 
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fed with pride in an aukward timorous manner? 
O! cry'd out Clariſſa, this is as it ſhould be; 
how charming he looks! There is nothing but 
that naſty griſly dark colour of your coat that 
offends my eyes —Dear Madam, conſider what, 
and who I am; for my reputation's ſake, let me 
Preſerve the character of gravity, which ought 
to be inſeparable from thofe of my profeſſion, — 
Now I defire to know what is this chimerical 
ſtate of life, that you ſeem to take ſo much to 


heart? I-reverence a wiſe man, but I can't com- 


prehend what this or that colour has to do with 
wiſdom. For example, that brown cheſnut, that 
Mr. Graveair always wears, is it more in nature 
than the fky-blue, or the lilac? And why, in the 
name of wonder, muſt philoſophers affeQ a ſin- 
gularity of colour? All that depends on fancy, 
cheſnut, pink, or lilac. O] the purple lilac for 
me ! there is ſomething ſo blod ming, ſo ſoft, ſo 
every thing in the lilac, I am fure you would look 
vaſtly well in lilac !——Lilac, Madam! a phi- 
loſopher in lilac !—Yes, Sir, a pale lilac t what 
would you have? it is my foible, If you will but 
write immediately to Paris, you may have it to- 
morrow by dinner-time; don't you think you 
may ?—How, Madam !—Why, it need not be a 
full dreſs, a frock will do better for the country; 
let it be a frock of the colour of my ribband.— 
It is not poſſible —Why not poſſible? nothing 
more eaſy, the journeymen have only to fit up 
all _ me, as if that was the difficulty, 
how long or how ſhort a time it will take to make 
me ridiculous. Conſider, I beg of you, that 
ſuch a folly is enough to ruin my reputation.—— 
Well, Sir, what if it does, you may give your- 
{elf another; *tis an even wager, that you would 
be gainer by the change. proteſt to you, Ma- 

ht dam, 
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dam, that it is terrible to me not to comply with 
our defire;—but,—O! I am tired with your 
- huts, I don't love to be contradicted. Is it not 
odd, continued ſhe, that you ſhould refuſe me 
ſuch a trifle? Since you make it of ſuch impor- 
tance, it is a leſſon for me te obſerve what I am 
about to do in a much more ſerious affair, So 
ſaying ſhe left the philoſopher quite diſconcerted, 
that ſo ſmall an incident ſhould- overſet all his 
hopes. Lilac, ſaid he, lilac! what a contraſt l“ 
what a ridicule!” no matter, flie will have it ſo, 
and I muſt. perforce ſubmit; the lilac is wrote 


IG 
Madam, ſaid he, returning to Clariſſa, you 
are obeyed. Well; was it any great trouble, 
anſwered ſhe, with a:ſcornful ſmile ?—More than 
I can expreſs, but it was your will and pleaſure. 
All the company admired how well the philoſo- 
her's hair was adjuſted, eſpecially the fat Madam 
8 who proteſted that ſhe never ſaw a head 
more elegantly dreſſed, Ariſtus thanked her for ſo 
flattering a compliment. As for compliments, 
ſaid ſhe, I never make any; tis the baſe adulte 
rate coin of the world. Never was any thing ex- 
preſt in ſo ſtrong and true a light! exclaimed the 
philoſopher, it deſerves to be put in print. They 
found that Madam Ponval was beginning her 
attack, ſo they left them together. Why do you 
imagine then, ſaid ſhe, that nobody can ſpeak. 
ſentences but yourſelf . I'd have you to know that 
Fam a philoſopher too, ſuch as you ſee me. 
You, Madam! and pray of what ſe&?- Stoie! 
Epicurean !-—O Y faith, I know nothing of the 
names. I have fifteen hundred pounds a year, 
which I ſpend jovially; I: have good champaign 
and good. burgundy, which 1 ſhare with my 
FFF | friends; 
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friends; I am in perfect health; I do what Þ 
leaſe, and let every body elſe enjoy their liberty. 
hat, Sir, is my ſect—And a very good ſect it 
is, Madam, preciſely. the doctrinè of Epicurus.— 
I declare to you I never learnt any thing; all my 
knowledge comes from myſelf. I have read no- 
thing for theſe twenty years, but the account ob 
my cellar and my bills of. fare. Why, Madam, 
upon that footing, you are the happieſt lady in 
the world. — Happy, do you ſay? No, not quite 
happy; I want a huſband, ſuch a one as I ſhould; 
hke. My deceaſed preſident was a mere aſs; he 
did very well on the bench; underſtood the law, 
and nothing elſe. Now I muſt have a;man: that 
knows how to love, and love nobody but me.— 
Vou will find a thouſand, Madam, ——None of 
your thouſands; I want but a ſingle man, but I 
will have him a good one. Birth and fortune, all 
that is very indifferent to me; tis the man alone 
1 look for. — Indeed, Madam, you ſurprize me, 
you are the firſt woman I have yet known to act 
from principle. But is it: really only the huſ- 
band that you ſeek for — Nothing but the huſ- 
band to all intents and purpoſes; one that I can 
call my own. Your = are a parce[ of ly. 
rogues, that firſt deceive and then leave us; and- 
we are not even permitted to complain; whereas 
a huſband is our own in the face of, the world; 
and if mine durſt preſume to play me falſe, I will 
have it in my power, with my marriage certifi- 
cate in hand, to go and honourably tear the har-. 
lot's eyes out, that ſhall have the impudence to: 
rob me of his perſon. —You are are much in the 
right, Madam; every body's property ought to- 
be inviolable. But do you know, that: there are 
not many that. think with ſuch nice diſcernment 


as you-do? What courage! What firmneſs 55 
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OI I ama very lioneſs. F know that I am neither 
young nor handſome; but I know that L have 
fifteen hundred a year, which is no bad wedding 
preſent, and may perhaps counterbalance the 
charms of a Lucinda or a Clariſſa; and, though 
love is very ſcarce at this time, I think that fif- 
teen hundred pounds a year is a good purchaſe for 
it. This converſation brought them back juſt as 
they were told that fupper was ready. | 

- Ariſtus ſeemed more thoughtful than uſual. He 
was weighing in his mind the conveniences and: 
inconveniences that might attend his marriage 
with Madam Ponval; and he was calculating how 
long a fat, groſs, unwieldy woman, turned of 
fifty, might: acer, live, as ſhe gulp'd down 
every night her bottle of champaign, &c. A diſ- 
3 that aroſe between Clariſſa and Madam 

onval waked him from his revery. Twas Doris. 
that occaſioned the diſpute. How is it poſſible,, 
ſaid ſhe, that. the preſidante has been able to ſup- 
port a tite a bite for a whole hour with the philo- 
ſopher? She that yawns and gapes as ſoon as ſhe 
hears one talk reaſon? Why, in good troth, re- 
plied Madam Ponval, tis becauſe that your rea- 
fon has not common ſenſe... Aſk this wiſe man 
what he thinks of mine? We were talking of 
what ſtate in life a virtuous and diſcreet woman 
ought to chuſe, and he joins with me in opinion, 
that ſhe can't do better than to take a good ſtout 
huſband:. O fie, exclaimed Clariſſa | Are we 
then formed to be flaves? O liberty, ſupremeſt 
of all bleſſings, what will become of you? Cleon 
inveighed warmly againſt that ſyſtem of liberty. 
He maintained, that there was not the leaſt ſha- 
dow of thraldom in the union of hearts and 
hands. Madam Ponval ſeconded his motion, and 


declared, ſhe knew. no. difference between yo 
| ve 
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Jove of liberty, and the love of licentiouſnefs. 1 
wiſh, ſaid ſhe, that this glaſs of wine may be the 
laſt I ſhall drink, if ever I put my truſt in a man, 
that does not faithfully and truly ſwear to be 
mine, and mine alone. All the reſt is mere non- 
ſenſe and cajollery. Why, ſaid Clariſſa, that is 
the very thing that is ſo mortifying in marriage; 
love loſes all its delicacy with its liberty. Pray, 
are not you of that opinion, ſaid ſhe to the phi- 
loſopher ?!——Why, Madam, I was in your 
way of thinking; nevertheleſs I muſt own, that 
if liberty has its charms, it is not without its 
rocks and ſhoals. It is ſo great a happineſs to 
have a reaſonable inclination, and inconſtancy is 
ſo natural to man, that I think, when he does 
happen to meet with an object worthy of a ſin» 
cere and tender paſſion, I think, I ſay, that he 
is much in the right. to ſecure his happinefs, by 
Putting it out of his power to change, —You 
hear him, ladies, ſaid Madam Ponval! Theſe are 
the people I like, no flattery in the caſe. Give 
me a philoſopher for my money; endeavour to 
Teduce him if you can. For my part, I retire 
quite enchanted. Adieu, philoſopher, I want reſt; 
did not cloſe my eyes laſt night, and I long to 
be faſt aſleep in hopes of a pleaſing dream. She 
accompanied her farewel with a paſſionate look. 
that ſparkled with champaign. Pray, ladies, ſaid 
Lucinda, did you mind the look ſhe gave? To 
be ſure, replied Doris; who could it eſcape ? 
*Tis plain ſhe dotes upon Ariſtus. Upon me, 
Madam! how can you think ſo? our taſtes, out 
characters are ſo different! Idrink little, I never 
ſwear, and I don't like to be tied down. Aye but 
Sir, fifteen hundred pounds a year !——Fifteen 
thouſand, Madam, is an affront, if talked of as 
an inducement to thoſe like me. 


Next 
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Next day Madam Ponval was informed of all 
that paſſed in her abſence. O the ſcoundrel ! ſaid 
ſhe, I am piqued, you ſhall fee him at my 
knees. 3 
I paſs flightly over the nocturnal reflections of 
the wiſe Ariſtus. A good coach, a commodious 
apartment as diſtant as poſſible from that of Ma- 
dam, and the beſt cook in France; ſuch was the 
plan of life he was ſettling. I know my brother 
philoſophers will murmur a little; but PII ſtop 
their mouths with a good dinner. Beſides, there 
is fomething ſo philoſophical in taking a homely 
wife, that I ſha'n't be ſuſpected to have ſought to 
gratify the ſenſes. 

The day of his triumph arrived, and with it 
the charming lilac ſuit of cloaths. He gazed at 
it, and, if he bluſhed, *twas more out of vanity 
than ſhame. Cleon came into his apartment like 
one in great agitation, ſtriving to compoſe him- 
ſelf ; and, after _— a look of indignation on 
the apparatus of his dreſs, Sir, ſaid he, if I had 
to do with a man of the world, my firſt compli- 
ment would be, to deſire the favour of exchang- 
ing a piſtol with him: But am talking to a phi- 
loſopher, and I wiſh to have no other combat 
but that of frankneſs and virtue. What is the 
queſtion ? ſaid Ariſtus, not a little perplexed at 
this preamble, Why, Sir, replied Cleon, I love 
Clariſſa, and ſhe loved me; we were on the point 
of being united, I don't know by what revolu- 
tion, ſhe is changed all of a ſudden; for ſhe won't 
liſten to a word either of love or Hymen. I had 
at firſt but ſome {light ſuſpicions of the cauſe of 
her infidelity, but that blooming lilac dreſs, 
which I ſee there, puts it out of all manner of 
doubt. I know that pale lilac is her favourite co- 
tour; you take her livery; you are my rival.— 

5 I your 
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T your rival, Sir !-—It is evident you are, a 
thouſand circumſtances occur tomy memory. Your 
private walks, your whiſpers, your oglings, and 
certain myſterious words dropt now and then, 
buBchiefly the violent hatred ſhe has conceive 
for Madam Ponval, all betrays your ſecret, a 
reveals my misfortune. To cut ſhort therefore, 
this is what I propoſe, one of us two muſt give 
up his pretenſions. It is not juſt to have recourſe 
to violence ; let then generoſity ſettle it between 
us. I love! — ſay? love! I adore Cla- 
riſſa, and T was happy had you not interfered ; I 
may be ſo ſtill ; time, your abſence, and my con- 
ſtant aſſiduities may perhaps reſtore her to me. 
If, on the contrary, you oblige me to renounce 
all that is dear to me, you ſee a man in deſpair, 
whoſe only remedy muſt be in death. Judge, 
Ariſtus, whether you are in the ſame ſituation. 
Conſider of it, and give me your anſwer. If the 
Happineſs of your life depends on keeping your 
conqueſt, I deſiſt, and retire. No, Sir, anſwer- 
ed the philoſopher with a ſerene countenance, 
you ſhall not overcome Ariftus in generoſity; 
and, let it coſt me ever ſo dear, I will convince 
you that I deſerved this mark of your eſteem. 

Well, ſaid he to himſelf when Cleon was gone, 
this is a fine opportunity to difplay an heroic vir- 
tue. Yes, you gentlemen of the polite world! 
you fhall learn to admire us; but hold, perhaps 
1t may not come to their knowledge. O yes, it 
will; Clariſſa can never refrain from telling it 
to her friends, they will whiſper it to others 
the adventure is too uncommon not to be noiſed 
about. After all, the worſt that can happen, is 

to publiſh it myſelf. A good action ſhould be 
known, no matter through what channel. This 


age ſtands in great need of examples; they are 


leſſons 
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uam, that beauty and uglineſs have no exiſtence 
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leſſons for human kind: However, don't let us 
be fooliſhly virtuous, and give up Clarifla before 
we are ſure of Madam Ponval. Let us ſee what 
effects ſleep and champaign have had. 

Reflecting thus in what manner he ſhould act, 
he deſired to dreſs. The dexterous Jeſſamy out- 
did himſelf. The lilac paraded before the look- 
ing-glaſs with an inward ſatisfaction, and the 
philoſopher iſſued blooming out of his apartment, 
and waited on the lady preſidante, who received 
him with an exclamation of pleaſurable furprize; 
when paſling ſuddenly from joy to confuſion, what 
do I ſee! ſhe cried; Clariſſa's favourite colour! 
You are very attentive in ſtudying what ſhe likes 
go, Ariſtus, ungrateful go, and ſet a right value on 
the cares you take to pleaſe her; no doubt but 
they will be well rewarded. My natural open- 
neſs, anfwered Ariſtus, will not permit me to 
diſſemble with you. Tis true, that in the choice 


of this trifling colour of my coat, I was whol- 


ly led by her caprice. I muſt even tell you more; 
I confeſs that my firſt addreſſes were for her; the 
wiſeſt man is not free from foibles ; and when a 
woman prevents our wiſhes by a certain flatterin 

behaviour, it is very difficult not to yield. 

own that my ſentiments for her are much dimi- 
niſhed. Tis a reproach I make myſelf, and which, 
Madam, as an accomplice, you ought to reproach 
yourſelf with likewiſe —Ah! philoſopher, if that 
was true! but that hateful pale lilac turns my 
thoughts topſy-turvy.— Madam, I put it on 
with great reluctance, I will pull it off with joy 
and if my firſt plain habit——No, not at all, re- 
main as you are, I like you as you are prodigi- 
ouſly. But what am I about? Ah! Ariſtus, 
what a bleſſing it is to be ſo handſome! Ah? why 


am I not handſome ?——Don't you know, Ma- 
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but in opinion? Nothing is beautiful, nothing is 
ugly in itſelf. What is called beauty in one coun- 
try may be homelineſs in another, ſo many men, 
ſo many taſtes; Ah! now you flatter me, re- 
ply'd Madam Ponval, with a juvenile baſſifulneſs, 
as if ſhe bluſhed-; but alas! Jam but too well 

convinced that I have no other beauty but that of 
the mind. Welt, Madam, and is not that the 
quinteſſence. of. beauty? The only one that is 
permanent, and'ought-to charm a manly and vir- 
tuous heart. ———O my dear philolopher, that ſort 
of beauty is very little attrafting.—It may be ſo, 
Madam, to viilgar eyes; but you are not upon 
that footing, Do you reckon as nothing a mijeſ- 
tic air, a noble d-portment, and axcountenance. 
that charaCterifes? Is-majeſty then no lenger: the 
queen of, graces ?——}Pat what-do you think. of. 
Þbulkineſs?—Corpulency, Madam, which paſſes 
for a blemiſh- in Europe, is a beauty in Aſia. 
And do yon think that the Turks are not judges 
of beauty in- women ? Why, for example, all 
thoſe elegant fine ſhanes.which are admired here, 
would not even be admitted into the ſeraglio. 
The grand ſeignor knows better. In ſhort, good 
health is the ſource of pleaſure? and what is 
more the ſymbol of it than a pair of plump fair 
cheeks ?—Why you would make me believe that 
my unwieldineſs is very becoming. But then this 
monſtrous noſe, that always. appears before the 
reſt of my face ! What do you complain of? had 
not the Roman ladies.long noſes? Examine the 
antique buſtoes But then they had not ſuch a 
wide mouth and blubber lips. Why there a- 
gain, Madam, large pouting lips are the greateſt 
charm in African beauties, they are like two ſoft 
velvet pillows,” on which voluptuouſneſs repoſes : 
a3 for a mouth ſomewhat wider than common, it 
gives the countenance an open ſprightlineſs —- 
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That may be, when one has handſome white 
teeth to ſhew; but my misfortune is—Take a trip 
to Siam, you. will ſee, Madam, that fine teeth are 
only found in vulgar mouths; *tis a ſhame for a 
erſon of diſtinction to have any ſuch thing. 
berefore I ſay, that whatever is called beauty, 
depends entirely on the fantaſy of the beholder ; 
tor in effect, there is no real beauty but in the ob- 
jet we admire.—Ard ſhall J be your object, my 
dear philoſopher, ſaid the fat lady, ſpreading her 
fan before her face? I aſk pardon if I heſitate 
in giving you an anſwer, My ſcrupulouſneſs ren- 
ders me timorous; I make profeſſion of a diſin- 
tereſtedneſs that you are not ſo well enough ac- 
quainted with, as to take it for granted. You 
talked to me of fifteen hundred a year, there 
lies my perplexity. I hope, Sir, you do me 


the jullice not to think me capable of harbour- 
ing any ſuch paltry ſuſpicions. But I plainly 


perceive *tis Clariſſa that raiſes all theſe objections; 
I. ſee your drift; *tis mighty well. You may 
leave me as ſoon as you pleaſe —Yes, Madam, I 
will leave you for a moment, only to acquit my- 
ſelf of a promiſe I made to Cleon. He was turn- 
ed off on my aceount; he complained to me, 
and I gave him my word that I would do all in 
my power to engage Clariſſa to give him her 
hand. After that, think that I am in love with 
her ſtill.— Ils it poſſible? oh! TI am tranl-. 
ported! I cannot reſiſt after ſo great a ſacrifice. 
Go and fulfil your promiſe and return quickly; 
ict me not languiſh, and this afternoon we will 
leave the country. | 

I cannot but wonder, ſaid Ariſtus to himſelf as 
he went away, how I can have the reſolution to 


marry ker. She is frightful, that is certain; 


but then ſhe is very rich: with theſe reflections 
he waited on Clariſſa, He found her at her nee, | 
| an 
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and Cleon with her, who aſſumed as ſoon as he 
appeared a gloomy dejected look. Ah!! what a 
pretty ſuit of cloaths ! ſaid ſne; pray turn about 
and let us admire it. What do you think of it 
Cleon, is it not vaſtly handſome? Twas I that 
_ choſe it. I ſee that but too plainly, Madam, re- 
4.0 Cleon, with a ſtill more melancholy air. 

et us, ſaid Ariſtus, put an end to all this trifling. 
Jam come to clear myſelf of a crime of which I 
am accufed, and to fulfil a duty that I think in- 
cumbent on me. Cleon loves yon, you did love 
him; he loſes your heart, as he informs me, and 
Jam the cauſe of it. To be ſure, Sir, but 
where is the neceſſity of all this myſtery? I have 
juſt declared it to him. And I, Madam, declare 
it to you, that it never ſhall be ſaid that I made a 
worthy man unhappy; one who deſerves. you, 
and dies if he does not obtain you. I love you, 
perhaps, as much as he does, own it without 
ſhame ; but his inclination has a prior and ſtron- 
ger title than mine to the reſiſtleſs impulſe of paſ- 
fon ; and very likely I may find in myſelf re- 
ſources which he has not. O the wonderful man! 
cry'd out Cleon, taking him in his arms. What 
can I ſay! I am confounded with your goodneſs. 
There is no need, reply'd modeſtly Ariſtus, your 
generoſity ſet the example, I only imitate you. 
Come, ladies, ſaid Clariſſa, ſeeing Doris and 
Lucinda approach, come and behold the triumph 
of philoſophy ! Ariſtus yields me to his rival, and 
ſacrifices his love for me to the happineſs of a 
man that he is ſcarce acquainted with. Surprize 
and admiration were acted to the life ; and Ariſtus 
taking Clariſſa's hand, wl.:ch he put into Cleon's, 
ſwallowed, in all the pride of modeſty, the 
ſweets of adulation, Be happy, ſaid he, and 
ceaſe to be ſurprized at an effort, painful as it 1s, 
that carries with it its own reward. What would 
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be philoſophy, if virtue was not a compenſation 
for every thing elſe. At theſe words he retired, 
as if not willing to be witneſs to his glory. | 

Madam Ponval waited for him. Well, is it all 
done, ſaid ſhe ?—— Ves, they are united, I am 
my own, and I am yours. O my victory is 
complete; you are mine] Come then and Jet m2 
enchain you, Ah, Madam, faid he, falling-at 
her knees, what an empire have yow aſſumed over 
me? O Socrates! O Plato? what is become of 
your diſciple ? Can you find him out in this diſ- 
guiſe Whilſt he was thus exclaiming, the braw- 
ny lady was tying a pink-coloured ribband about 
his neck, and imitating Lucinda in the Oracle * 
with a moſt playſul, comical air of ſimplicity, 
gave him the name of charmer.— 0 heavens 
what would become cf me if people were to 
know. For gaodneſs. ſake, Madam, let us fly 5: 
let us take ourſelves away from the company that 

obſerves all we do; ſpare me the mortification— 
What do you mean by mortification? I pretend, 
ſaid ſhe, that you ſhew them how great an honour- 
you, deem it to wear my. chains. At. theſe words 
the folding doors opened, and diſcovered Madam 
Ponral leading the philoſopher with Her. ribband. 
Here he is, faid ſhe to. the company, who im- 
mediately ſurrounded him; here he is, this proud 
ſupercilious. man, whio is ſo deeply in love with 
the charms of my iron cheſt ; take him, I deli- 
ver him up to you; I have ated my part. At 
this ridiculous cataſtrophe the room rang with the 
name of charmer, mixt with peals of: laughter. 

Ariſtus, tearing his fine powdered hair, and rend- 
ing the pretty lilac c'oaths with mere rage and 
vexation, curſing the whole perfidious ſex, went 

away fully reſolved to compoſe. # book againſt his 

degenerate age, declaring loudly that there was 


not one wiſe man in the world, except himſelf. 
*The Oracle, a little French play tranflated and brought on 
the Engliſh tage by Mrs. Cibber, 
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